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HISTORY OF ANIMALS 


} BOOK I. 
ANIMALS OF THE HORSE KIND. 


a 


OF THE HORSE.*, 
ANIMALS of the horse kind deserve a place next to man,: 
in a history of nature... Their activity, their strength, their 
usefulness, and their beauty, all contribute to. render them: 
the principal objects of our: curiosity: and care; a race: of: 
creatures in whose welfare we are interested next to our own. 


* As it: may happen, that in a deséviption where it is the aim. rather 
to insert what is not usually known, than all that is known,-some of the 
. more obvious particulars may be omitted ; I will take leave to subjoin. 
in the notes the characteristic marks of each animal,.as given tis;by Lin- 
neus. “ The horse, with six cutting feeth before, and single-hoofed ;* | 
a native of Europe and the Hast Suit I believe rathér of Africa) ; a 
generous, proud, and strong animal fit either for the draught, the 
course, or the road: he is delighted with weeds ; he takes care of his 
hinder parts ; defends himself from the flies with his tail.; scratches his 

fellow ; defends his’ young ; calls by neighing ; sleeps after night-fall ; . 
fights by kicking, and by biting also; rolls on the ground when he 
sweats ; eats the grass closer than the ox ; distributes the seed by dung- _ 
ing; wants a gall-bladder ; never vomits; the foal is produced with the - 
feet stretched out ; he is injured by being struck on the ear; upon. the, 
stiffle; by being caught by the nose in barnacles; by having. his teeth, 
rubbed with’ tallow ; by the herb padus ; by the herb phalandria; by | 
the, cruculio ; by the conops. His diseases are different in different 
countries. A consumption of the ethmoid bones of. the nose, called the 
glanders, is with us the most infectious and fatal. He eats hemlock. . 
without injury.’ The mare goes with foal 290 days. The placenta is 
not fixed. He acquires not the canine teeth till the age of five years. 

[* Im Sonth Ameriea is found a horse whose hoofs are divided, like those of a 
ruminant quadruped. In its general appearance, size, and colour, jt resembles the ass, 
but has the voice and ears of a horse, and has no bands crossing the shoulders. It is 
very wild, swift, and strong.] pigs mat ; 
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Of all the quadruped animals, the horse seems the most 
beautiful: the noble largeness of his form, the glossy 
smoothness of his skin, the graceful ease of his motions, and 
the exact symmetry of his shape, have taught us to regard 
him as the first, and as the most perfectly formed ; and yet, 
what is extraordinary enough, if we examine him internally, 
his structure will be found the most different from’ that of 
man of all other quadrupeds whatsoever As the ape ap- 
proaches us the nearest in internal conformation, so the 
horse is the most remote ; * a striking proof that there may 
be oppositions of beauty, and that all grace is not to be re- 
ferred to one standard. 

To have an idea of this noble animal in his native sim- 
plicity, we are not to look for him in the pastures or the 
stables, to which he has been consigned by man; but in 
those wild and extensive plains where he has been origi- 
nally produced; where he ranges without control, and 
riots in all the variety of luxurious nature. In this state of 
happy independence, he disdains the assistance of man, 
_ which only tends to servitude. Jn those boundless tracts, 
whether of Africa or New Spain, where he runs at liberty, 
he seems no way incommoded with the inconveniences to . 
which he is subject in Europe. . The continual verdure of 
the fields. supplies his wants; and the climate, that never 
knows a winter, suits his constitution, which naturally — 
seems adapted to heat. His enemies of the forest are. 
but few, for none but the greater kinds will venture to 
attack him: any one of these he is singly able to over- 
come; while, at the same time, he is content to find safety 
in society; for the wild horses of those countries always herd 
together. i 

In these countries, therefore, athe iiviaetie are often seen 
feeding in droves of five or six hundred. As they do not 
carry on war against any other race of animals, they are 
satisfied to remain entirely upon the defensive. The pas- 
tures on which they live, satisfy all their appetites, and all 
other precautions are purely for their security, in case of.a 
surprise. As they are never attacked but at a disadvan- 
tage, whenever they sleep in the forests, they have always — 
one among their number that stands as centinel, to give 


* Histoire Naturelle, Saito vol. Vii. | p. 374 
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notice of any approaching danger ; and this office they take 
by turns.* If a man approaches: them while they are feed- 
ing by day; their centinel walks up boldly near him, as if to 
examine his strength, or to intimidate him from pr oceeding ; : 
but as the man approaches within pistol-shot, the centinel 
then thinks it high time to alarm his fellows; this he does 
by a loud kind of snorting, upon which they all take the 
signal, and fly off with the speed of the wind; their faithful 
centinel bringing up the rear.- 

It is not easy to say from what country the horse came 
originally. It should seem that the colder climates do not 
agree with his constitution ; for although he is found almost 
in them all, yet his form is altered there, and he is found 
at once diminutive and ill-shaped. We have the testimony 
of the ancients that there were wild horses once in Europe ; 
at present, however, they are totally brought under subjec- 
tion ; and even those which are found in America are of a 
Spanish breed, which being sent thither upon its first dis- 
covery, have since become wild, and have spread over all 
the south of that vast continent almost to the straits of 
Magellan. These, in general, are a small breed, of about 
fourteen hands high. ‘They have thick jaws and clumsy 
joints; their ears and neck also are long; they are easily 
tamed ; for the horse, by nature, is a gentle complying crea- 
ture, dad resists rather from fear than obstinacy. The 
are caught by a kind of noose, and then held fast by the 
legs, and tied to'a tree, where they are left for two days 
without food or drink. By that time they begin to grow 
manageable; and in some weeks they become as tame as 
if they had never been in a state of wildness. If, by any 
accident, they are once more set at liberty, they never 
- become wild again, but know their masters, and come to 
their call. Some of the buccaneers have often been agree- 
ably surprised, after a long absence, to see their faithful 
horses once more present themselves, with their usual assi- 
duity ; ; and come up, with fond submission, to receive the 
rein. 

‘These seasene tad horses, however, cannot properly be. 
ranked negra the wild © races, since be were originally 


* ‘Dictionnaire Universelle des -Animaux, p. 19. 
‘+ Labat, tom. vii. 
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bred frem such as were tame. It is not in the new, but 
the old world, that we are to look for this animal, ina 
true state of. nature; in the extensive deserts of Africa, 
in Arabia, and those, wide-spread countries that separate 
‘Taxtary from the more southern nations, «Vast droves of 
these animals are seen wild among the Tartars; they are 
of a small breed, extremely swift, and very readily evade 
their pursuers.. As they go together, they will not admit 
of any strange animals among them, though even of their 
own kind, Whenever they find a tame horse attempting to 
associate with them, they instantly gather round him, and 
soon oblige him to seek safety by flight,..There are vast 
numbers also of wild horses to the north of China, but they 
are of a weak, timid breed; small of stature, and.useless in 
"War, ce. basi  acltahe 
_ At. the Cape of Good Hope there are numbers of horses 
in.a state of nature, but small, vicious, and. untameable: 
They. are found wild also in several other parts of Africa 
but the wretched inhabitants of that country either want the 
art to tame them, or seem ignorant of their uses. It: is 
common with the negroes, who are carried over from thence 
to America, when they first see a horse, to testify both ter+ 
rer and surprise. These poor. men seem not to have any 
knowledge of such a creature; and, though the horse is pro~ 
bably. a native of their own country, they have let-all the rest: 
of mankind-enjoy the benefit of his services, without turning: 
them to any advantage at home,., In.some. parts’ of Africa,’ 
therefore, where the horse, runs wild, the. natives seem to: 
‘consider him rather in the light of a dainty for: food; than: a: 
useful creature, capable of assisting them either in’ war or in. 
labour: riding seems a refinement that, the. natives of An» 
gola or Caffraria have not.as yet been able te attend:to; and 
vhenever they catch a horse, it is only with an intent. toveat: 
But of all countries in the world, where the: horse -runs! 
wild, Arabia produces the most beautiful breed, the most 
generous, swift, and persevering. There are found, though» 
not in, great numbers, in the deserts of that) countrys and 
the natives use every stratagem. to take them, Although: 
they are active and beautiful, yet they are not so large as 
those that are bred up tame; they are of a brown colour, 
their mane and tail very short, and the hair black and 
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tufted.*. ‘Their swiftness is ineredible; the attempt to pur- 
sue them in the usual manner .of the chase, with dogs, 
would. be entirely fruitless; Such is the rapidity of their 
flight, that they are, instantly out of. view, and the dogs 
themselves give up. the yain’ pursuit. The only method, 
therefore, of taking them, is by traps hidden in the sand, 
which entangling their feet, the hunter at length comes 
up, and either kills them,.or carries them home alive. If 
the horse be young, he is. considered among the Arabians 
as a very great delicacy; and they feast upon him while 
any part is found remaining: but if, from his shape or 
vigour, he promises.to be, serviceable in his more. noble 
capacity, they take the usual methods of taming him, by 
fatigue and hunger, and he. soon becomes a useful domestic 
ginal shal? ed Tdveidoain ii owe 
».The. usual manner. of trying their. swiftness. is by hunt- 
ing. the ostrich, the horse is the only,animal, whose speed 
is. comparable, to. that of this creature, which is found in 
the. {sandy plains, with which those countries. abound. 
The. instant, the ostrich perceives itself aimed.at, it makes 
to, the. mountains, while.the horsemen. pursues with all the 
swiftness :possible,. and.-endeavours to. cut off its retreat. 
‘The, chase then continues. along the plain, while the 
-. ostrich,.makes.use.'of - both legs: and. wings to. assist. its 
mation, -Howeyer,.a ‘horse of the first. speed is able to 
outrun. it; so that the .poor animal.is then obliged to have 
recourse to. art, to elude the hunter, by frequently turning : 
at. length, finding, all ‘escape. hopeless, it hides. its head 
Wherever, it can,jand suffers itself tamely to be taken, If 
the, horse,: in. a. trial .of this. kind, shews great speed, and 
is, (not. .teadily,’.tired,, his’.price becomes “proportionably 
great,..and; there. are, some horses valued. at a thousane 
ducats..-.</ inrerc warlt- moth ertiock ones vb drial tae ae 
_, But the horses.,thus. caught, or trained, in this manner, 
are at, present but.very few: the value of Arabian. horses, 
all: over. the. world,, has, in a great. measure, thinned, the 
deserts. of,.the..wild, breed; and, there are very few tobe 
found. in. these countries, except such, as are. tame... The 
Arabians,..as we are;told by historians, first, began the 
_ Management of horses in the time of Shaque Ishmael, 


* Marm Descript de V'Afrique, lib. i. p. 51. 
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Before that, they wandered wild along the face of the coun- 
try neglected and useless; but the natives then first began 
to tame their fierceness, and to improve their beauty; so 
that at present they possess a race of the most beautiful 
horses in the world, with which they drive a trade, and fur- 
nish the stables of princes at immense prices. 

There is scarcely an Arabian, how poor soever, but is 
provided with his horse.* ‘They, in general, make use of 
mares in their ordinary excursions; experience having 
taught them that they support fatigue, thirst, and hunger, 
better than the horses are found to do. They are also less 
vicious, of a gentler nature, and are not so apt to neigh. 
‘They are more harmless also among themselves, not so 
apt to kick or hurt each other, but remain whole days 
together without the least mischief. The Turks, on the 
contrary, are not fond of mares; and the Arabians sell 
them such horses as they do not choose to keep for stal- 
lions at home. ‘They preserve the pedigree of their horses 
with great care, and for several ages back. ‘They know 
their alliances, and all their genealogy; they distinguish 
the races by different names, and divide them into three 
classes. The first is that of the nobles, the ancient breed 
and unadulterated on either side; the second is that of 
the horses of the ancient race, but adulterated; and the 
third is that of the common and inferior kind: the last 
they sell at a low price; but those of the first ‘class, and 
even of the second, amongst which are found horses of 
equal value to the former, are sold extremely dear. They 
know, by long experience, the race of a horse by his ap- 
pearance ; they can tell the name, the surname, the colour, 
and the marks properly belonging to’ each. When they 
are not possessed of stallions of the noble race themselves, 
for their mares, they borrow from their neighbours, pay- 
ing a proper price, as with us, and receive a written attes- 
tation of the whole. In this: attestation ‘is contained the 
name of the horse and the mare, and their respective 
genealogies. When the mare has produced her foal, new 
witnesses are called, and a new attestation signed, in 
which are described the marks of the foal, and the day 
noted when it was ‘brought. forth. -These attestations _ 


* Buffon. — 
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increase the value of the horse; and they are given to the 
person who. buys him. 'The most ordinary mare of this 
race sells for five hundred crowns; there are many that 
sell for a thousand; and some of the very finest kinds for 
fourteen or fifteen hundred pounds. As the Arabians 
have no other house but a tent to live in, this also serves 
them for a stable; so that the mare, the foal, the husband, 
the wife, and the children, lie all together indiscriminately : 
the little children are often seen upon the body or. the 
neck of the mare, while these continue inoffensive and 
harmless, permitting ‘them thus to play with and caress 
them without any injury. The Arabians never beat their 
horses: they treat them gently; they speak to them, and 
seem to hold a discourse; they use them as friends; they 
never attempt to ‘increase their: speed by the whip, nor 
spur them, but in cases of’ necessity. However, when 
this happens, they set off with amazing swiftness; they 
leap over obstacles with as much agility as a buck; and 
if the rider happens to fall, they are so manageable that 
they stand still in the midst of their most. rapid career. 
‘The Arabian horses are of a middle size, easy in their 
motions, and rather inclined to leanness than fat. ‘They 
_ are regularly dressed) every morning and evening, and 
with such care that the smallest roughness is not left 
upon their skins. They wash the legs, the mane, and 
the tail, which they never cut; and which they seldom 
comb, lest they should thin the hair. They give them 
nothing to eat during the day; they only give them to 
drink once or twice; and at sun-set they hang a bag to 
their heads, in which there is about half a bushel of. clean 
barley. ‘They continue eating the: whole night, and. the 
bag is again taken away the next morning. ‘They are 
turned out to pasture in the beginning of March, when 
the grass is pretty high, and at which time: the mares are 
given to the stallion. When the spring is past, they take 
them again from pasture, and they get neither grass nor 
hay during the rest of the year; barley is their only food, 
except now and then’ a little straw. The mane of the foal 
is always clipped when about a year or eighteen months: 
old, in order to make it stronger and thicker. They be- 
gin to break them at two years old, or two years and a 
half at farthest; they never saddle or bridle them till at 
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that age; and then they are always’ kept ready saddled at 
the ‘door ‘of the tent, from morning till sun-set, in order to 
be prepared against ‘any surprise. ‘They at presetit seem 
sensible of the great advantage their horses are to’ the coun 
try; there is a law, therefore, that prohibits the exportation 
of the mares} and such stallions as are brought into: Eng- 
land are generally purchased on the eastern shores of Africa, 
and come round'to us by the Cape of Good Hope. — 

are in general less in stature than our own, being »not’ above 
fourteen, or fourteen hands and avhalf high: their motions 
are much more graceful and swifter than of our own horses ; 
but, nevertheless, their speed is ‘far from being equal; they 
run higher from the ground; their stroke is not so: long 
and close; and they are far inferior in bottom. Still; how- 
ever, they must be considered as the first and. finest breed: 
in the world, and that from which all others have. derived. 
their principal » qualifications. . It is even » probable | that 
Arabia is the: original country: of: horses; since »there, in- 
stead of crossing the breed, they take every precaution to 
- keep it entire. In other countries they: must continually 
change: the: races; or their horses would soon degenerate ; 
but there the same blood has passed down through a long 
succession, without any diminution either of force or. 
beauty. OID Tt ye eS} «: . cry 
|The race of ‘Arabian: horses has spread: itself into Bar- 
bary, among’ the’. Moors, and») has..even extended across 
that. extensive continent to the western shores of Africa. 
Among: the negroes of Gambia and Senegal, the chiefs: 
of: the country are’ possessed of. horses, »which, though 
little,, are very beautiful, and: extremely manageable. -In+ 
stead of barley,:they are fed in those: countries with maise 
bruised ahd reduced: into meal, and.» mixed: up with. milk 
when: they design to fatten them. These are considered 
as next to the Arabian horses, both for swiftness and: 
beauty; but’ they are rather still smaller than the former. 
The Italians have a/peculiar sport,-in which. horses of this. 
breed. run against each other. They have no riders, but 
saddles so formed as to flap against the horses’, sides as 
_ they move, and thus to spur them forward. . They are set 
to run in a kind of railed walk, about a mile long, out. of, 
which they never attempt to escape; but when they once, 
' set forward, they never stop, although the: walk ftom one: 
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end to the other is covered with a crowd of spectators, 
which opens and gives way as the horses approach. Our 
horses. would. scarcely, in this. manner, face a crowd, and 
continue their speed without. a rider, through the midst of - 
a multitude; and indeed it is a little surprising how in 
such a place the horses find their own way. However, 
what our English horses may want in sagacity, they make 
up by their swiftness; and it has been found upon com- 
 putation, that their speed is nearly one-fourth -greater, 
even carrying a rider, than that of the swiftest Barb with- 
out one. © PES ye Us 3 

The Arabian breed has been’ diffused into Egypt as well 
as Barbary, and into Persia also; where, as we are told 
by Marcus Paulus, there are studs of ten thousand white 
mares all together, very fleet, and with the hoof so’ hard that 
shoeing is unnecessary. In these countries, they in general — 
give their horses the same treatment that they give in Ara- 
bia, except that they litter them upon a bed of their own 
dung, dried in the sun, and then reduced to powder. When 
this, which is spread under the horse about five inches thick, 
is moistened, they dry it again, and spread: it as before. 
The horses of these countries a good deal resemble each 
other. They are usually of a slender make ; their legs’ fine, 
bony, and far. apart; a thin mane; a fine crest; a beautiful 
head; the ear small and well pointed; the shoulder thin ; 
the side rounded, without any unsightly prominence; the 
croup is a little of the longest, and the tail is generally set 
high. ‘The race of horses, however, is much degenerated 
in Numidia; the natives having -been discouraged ‘from 
keeping the breed up by the Turks, who’ seize upon all 
the good horses, without paying the owners the smallest 
gratuity for their care in bringmg them up. The Tingi- 
tanians and Egyptians have now, therefore, the fame of rear- 
ing the finest horses, both for size and beauty. 'The smallest 
of these’ last: are usually sixteen hands high; and all of 
them shaped, as they express it, with the elegance’ of an 
antelope. IO: ina | 

- Next: to the Barb, travellers generally rank the Spanish 
genette.. These horses, like the former, are little, but ex- 
tremely swift and beautiful. ‘The head is something of the 
largest; the mane thick; the ears long, but well pointed ; 
the eyes’ filled: with fire; the shoulder thickish, and the 
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breast full and large.. ‘The croup round and large; the legs 
beautiful, and without hair; the pastern a little of the long- 
est, as in the Barb, and the hoof rather too high. Never- 
theless, they move with great ease, and carry themselves 
extremely well. Their most usual colour is black, or a dark 
bay. They seldom or never have white legs, or white snip. 

The Spaniards, who have a groundless aversion to. these 
marks, never breed from such as have them, They are all 
branded on the buttock with the owner’s name; and those 
of the provinee of Andalusia pass for the best. | These are 
said to possess courage, obedience, grace, and spirit, ina 
greater degree than even the Barb; and for this reason they 
have been preferred as war-horses to those of any other. 
countr 

The Italian horses were once more beautiful than they 
are at present, for they have greatly neglected the breed. 
Nevertheless, there are still found some. beautiful horses 
among them, particularly among the Neapolitans, who chiefly 
use them for the draught. In general, they have large heads 
and thick necks. They are also ‘restive, and consequently 
unmanageable. These faults, however, are recompensed by | 
the largeness of their size, by their spirit, and the beauty of. 
their motion. ‘They are excellent for show, and havea pecu-, 
liar aptitude to prance. 

The Danish horses are of such an excellent size, a and so. 
strong a make, that they are preferred to all others for the; 
draught. There are some of them perfectly well shaped; 
but this is but seldom seen, for in general they are found to _ 
have a thick neck, heavy shoulders, long and hollow back, | 
and a narrow croup: however, they all move well, and are 
found excellent both for parade and war. ‘They are, of all: 
colours; and: often of whimsical ones, some being streaked 
like the tiger, or mottled like the leopard. 

The German horses are originally from Arabian and Bar- 
bary stocks: nevertheless, they appear to be small and. ill- , 
shaped: it is said also, that they are weak and washy, with. 
tender hoofs. ‘The Hungarian horses, on the other hand, are ; 
excellent for the draught, as well as the saddle. The Hus- 
sars, who use them i in war, usually slit their nostrils; which 
is done, as it is said, to prevent their. BegUNBS but, perhaps, 
without any real foundation. 


The Dutch breed is good for the draught, ang is generally » 
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used for that purpose over Europe: the best come from the 
province of Friezland. 'The Flanders’ horses are much infe- 
rior to the former; they have most commonly large heads, 
flat feet, and swollen legs ; which are an essential blemish in 
horses of this kind. < 
The French horses are of various kinds; but they have 
few that are good. ‘The best horses of that country come 
from Limosin; they have a strong resemblance to the Barb, 
and, like them, they are excellent for the chase; but they 
‘are slow in coming to perfection: they are to be carefully 
treated while young, and must not be backed till they are 
eight years old. Normandy furnishes the next best ; which, 
though not so good for the chase, are yet better for war. 
In general, the French horses have the fault of being heavy 
shouldered, which is opposite to the fault of the Barb, which 
is too'thin in the shoulder, and is consequently apt to be 
shoulder-slipt. Mabe as 
Having mentioned the horses most usually known in 
‘Europe, we pass on to those of more distant countries, of 
whose horses we can only judge by report. We mentioned 
the wild horses of America. Such as are tame, if we may 
‘credit the latest reports,* are admirable. Great numbers of 
these are bred up to the chase, and are chiefly kept for this 
purpose, particularly: at Quito. The hunters as Ulloa in- 
forms us, are divided into two classes ; one part on foot, the 
other on horseback: the business of the footmen is to rouse 
the deer; and that of the horsemen, to hunt it down. They 
all, at break of day, repair to the place appointed, which is 
generally on the summit of a hill, with every man his grey- 
hound. ‘The horsemen place themselves on the highest 
peaks ; whilst those on foot range the precipices, making an 
hideous noise, in ‘order to start the deer. Thus the com- 
pany extend themselves three or four leagues, or more, ac- 
cording to their numbers. On starting any game, the horse 
which first perceives it, sets off, and the rider, being unable to 
guide or stop him, pursues the chase, sometimes down such 
a steep slope, that a man on foot, with the greatest care, 
could hardly keep his legs; from thence he flies up a dan- 
gerous ascent, or along the side of a mountain; so that a 
person not used to this exercise would think it much safer to 


* Ulloa’'s Voyage, vol. i p. 464. 
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throw himself, out of the saddle, than commit his life to the 
precipitate ardour of his horse. ‘The other horses, which 
join in the chase, do not wait for the riders to animate them; 
they set forward immediately upon seeing another at full 
speed; and it becomes prudence in the rider to give them 
their way, and at the same time to let them feel the spur, to 
carry him over the precipices. These horses are backed and 
exereised to this method of hunting; and their usual pace 
is trotting. 

There are said to. be very good horses in the islands of 
the Archipelago. ‘Those of Crete were in great reputation 
among the ancients for their swiftness and force; however, 
at present they are but little used, even in the country itself, 
because of the unevenness of the ground, which is there 
very rocky and mountainous. The original horses of Morocco 
are much smaller than the Arabian breed; however, they 
are very swift and vigorous. In Turkey there are to be 
found horses of almost all races: Arabians, Tartars, Hun- 
garians, and those natural to the place. The latter are very 
beautiful and elegant; they have a great deal of fire, swift- 
ness, and management; but they are not able to support 
fatigue: they eat little; they are easily heated; and they 
have skins so sensible, that they can scarcely bear the rub- 
bing of the. stirrup. The Persian horses are, in general, 
the most beautiful and most valuable of all the East. The 
pastures in the plains of Media, Persepolis, Ardebil, and 
Derbent, are excellent for the purpose of rearing them; and 
there were bred in those places vast numbers, by order of 
the government of Persia, while that country was under any 
government. Pietro della Valle prefers the horses of Per- 
sia to those of Italy; and informs us, that they are in gene- 
ral of a middle size; and although some are found even of 
the smallest stature, yet that does not impair their beauty or 
their strength; yet, in some places, they are found of a 
very good size, and as large as the English saddle-horses are 
generally found to be: they have all a thin head, a fine 
crest, a narrow breast, small ears well placed, the legs fine, 
the hoof hard, and the croup beautiful; they are docile, 
spirited, nimble, hardy, courageous, and eapable of sup- 
porting very great fatigue; they run very swiftly, without 
being easily fatigued; they are strong, and easily nourished, 
being only supplied with barley and chopped straw; they 
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are put to grass only for six weeks in the spring ; ‘they have 
always the tail at full length, and there is no such thing as 
- geldings, among the number; they are defended from the 
air, as in England, by bedy-cloths; they attend them with 
the most punctual exactness ; and they are rid generally in 
_a snaffle, without spurs. Great mumbers of these are every 
year transported into ‘Turkey, but chiefly-into the East 
Indies; however, after all, travellers agree that they are not 
to be compared to the Arabian horses, either for courage, 
force, or beauty ; and that the latter are eagerly sought, even 
in Persia. te | 

The horses of India are of a very indifferent kind, being 
weak and washy. Those which are used by the grandees of 
the country come from Persia and Arabia; they are fed with 
a small quantity of hay during the day; and at night they 
have boiled peas, mixed with sugar and butter, instead of 
oats or barley: this nourishment supports them, and gives 
them Aroneti ; otherwise they would soon sink and dege- 
nerate.. ‘Those naturally belonging to the country, are very 
small and vicious. Some are so very little, that Taverner 
reports, that the young Mogul prince, at the age of seven or 
eight, rode one of those little horses, that was not. much 
larger than a greyhound: and it is not long since one of 
these was brought over into this country as a present to 
our Queen, that measures no more than nine hands high: 
and is not. much larger than a common mastiff. It would 
seem, that climates excessively hot are unfavourable to this 
animal. In this manner, the horses of the Gold-coast, and 
of Guinea, are extremely little, but very manageable. It is 
a common exercise with the grandees of that country, who 
are excellent horsemen, to dart out their lances: before them. 
upon full gallop, and to catch them again before they 
come to the ground. ‘They have a sport also on horse- 
back, that requires great dexterity in the rider, and a great 
share of activity in the horse: they strike off a ball, with a 
battledore, while they are upon a full gallop, and pursuing 
it, strike it again before it comes to the ground; and this 
they continue for a mile together, striking sometimes to the 
right, and sometimes to the left, with amazing speed and 
eplityin coy: at | 

The horses of China are as indifferent as those of India: 

they are weak, little, ill-shaped,- and cowardly. Those of 
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Corea are not above three feet high; almost all the breed 
there are made geldings, and are so timorous, that they can 
‘be rendered no. way serviceable in war; so that it may be 
said, that the Tartar horses were properly the conquerors 
of China. These, indeed, are very serviceable in war, and 
although but of a middle size, yet they ‘are surprisingly 
patient, vigorous, swift, and bold; their hoofs are extremely 
hard, though rather too narrow; their heads are fine, but 
rather too little; the neck is long and stiff; the legs of 
the longest; and yet, with all these faults, they are found 
to be an excellent breed.. The Tartars live with their 
horses pretty much in’ the same manner as the Arabians 
do; they begin to back them at the age of seven or eight 
months, placing their children upon them, who manage 
them even at that early age. By these means they break 
them by little and little, till at last, about the age of six 
or seven years, they are capable of enduring amazing hard- 
ships. Thus they have been known to march two or three 
days without once stopping; to continue five or six, with- 
out eating any thing except a handful of grass at every 
eight hours; and, besides, to remain without drinking for 
four and twenty hours. ‘These horses, which are so vigorous 
in their own country, lose all their strength when they are 
brought into China or the Indies; but they thrive pretty 
well in Persia and Turkey. The race of little Tartars to- 
wards the north have also a breed of little horses, which 
they set such a value upon, that it is forbidden to sell them 
to strangers: these horses have the very same qualities 
with those of the larger kind; which they probably derive 
from a similar treatment. ‘There are also very fine horses 
in’ Circassia and Mingrelia. There are some greatly 
esteemed in the Ukraine, in Walachia, Poland, and Swe- 
den ; but we have no particular accounts of their excellen- 
cies or defects. 

If we consult the ancients on the nature and qualities of 
the horses of different countries, we learn that the Grecian 
horses, and particularly those of Thessaly, had the reputa- 
tation of being excellent for war; that those of Achaia were 
the largest that were known; that the most beautiful came 
from Egypt, which bred great numbers ; that the horses of 
Ethiopia were not in esteem, from the heat of the country ; 
that Arabia and Africa furnished very beautiful horses, and 
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very fit for the course; that those of Italy, and particularly. 


of Apulia, were very good; that in Sicily, Capadocia, Syria, 
Armenia, Media, and Persia, there were excellent horses, 
equally esteemed for their speed and vigour; that those of 
Sardinia and Corsica, though small, were spirited and cou- 
rageous ; that those of Spain resembled the Parthian horses, 


in being very well adapted for war; that in Walachia and. 


Transylvania, there were horses with bushy tails, and manes 


_ hanging down to the ground, which, nevertheless, were ex-. 


tremely swift and active; that the Danish horses were good 
leapers; those of Scandinavia, though little, were . well 
shaped, and possessed of great agility; that the Flanders’ 
breed was strong; that the Gaulish horses were good for 
carrying burdens; that the German breeds were so bad, so 
diminutive and ill-shaped, that no use could be made of 


them; that the Swiss and Hungarian horses were good ;. 


and, lastly, that those of India were very diminutive and 
feeble. 

Such are the different accounts we have of the various 
races of horses in different parts of the world. I have 
hitherto omitted making mention of one particular breed, 
more excellent than any that either the ancients or moderns 
have, produced; and that is our own. It is not without 

great assiduity, and unceasing application, that the Eng- 
lish horses are now become superior to those of any other 
part of the world, for size, strength, swiftness, and beauty. 
It was not without great attention, and repeated trials of 
all the best horses in different parts of the world, that we 


have been thus successful in improving the breed of, this. 
animal ; so that the English horses are now capable of  per-, 
forming what no others ever could attain to.. By a judi- 


cious, mixture of the several kinds, by the happy difference 
of our soils, and by our superior skill in management, we 
have brought this animal to its highest perfection. An 
English horse, therefore, is now known to excel the Ara- 


bian in size and swiftness, to be more durable than the. 


Barb, and more hardy than the Persian. An_ ordinary 
racer is known to go at the rate of a mile in two minutes: 
and we had one instance, in the admirable Childers, of still 


greater rapidity. He has been frequently known to move 


‘above eighty-two feet and a half in a second, or almost a 
mile in a minute: he has also run round the course of 
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Newmarket, which is very little less than four miles, in 
six minutes and forty seconds. But what is surprising, 


few horses have been since found that ever could equal 


him: and those of his breed have been remarkably de- 
ficient. 
However this be, no horses can any way equal our own, 


either im point of swiftness or strength; and these are the 


qualifications our horsemen seem chiefly to value. For 
this reason, when the French, or other foreigners, describe 
our breed, they all mention, as a fault, the awkward and 
ungainly motion of our horses; they allow them’ to be 
very good indeed, but they will not grant them am easy or 
an elegant earriage.* But these writers do not: consider 
that. this seeming want of grace is entirely the result of our 
manner of breaking them. We consult only speed and 
dispatch in this animal's motions:~the French and other 
nations are more anxious for parade and spirit.. For this 
reason, we always throw our horses forward, while: they 
put them upon their haunches: we give them an easy swift 
gait of going, that covers a great deal of ground, they, on _ 
the contrary, throw them back, giving them a more show} 

appearance indeed, but one infinitely less useful. The fault 


of our manner of breaking is, that the horse is some- 


times: apt to fall forward: the Freneh managed-horse never 
falls before, but more usually on one side: and for this rea- 
son the rider wears: stiff boots, to guard his’ legs against 
such accidents. However, it would be a very easy matter to 
give our horses all that grace which foreigners’ are so fond 
of; but it would certainly a from their swiftness and 
durability. 

But in what degree: of contempt soever foreigners might 
formerly have held our horses, they have for some time 
perceived their error, and our. Bnelish\ ‘hunters are consi- 
dered as the noblest and the most useful horses in the 
world. Our geldings are, therefore, sent over to’ the con- 
tinent in great numbers, and sell at very great prices; as 
for our mares and stallions, there is a law prohibiting their 
exportation ; and one similar to this is said to have ob-~ 
tained even as early as the times of Athelstan, who pro- 
hibited their exportation, sarah where designed as pre- 
sents. 


* See Buffon’s account of our horses. 
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Roger de Belegme, created Earl of Shrewsbury by William 
the Conqueror,* is the first who is recorded to have made 
attempts towards the mending our native breed. He intro- 
duced Spanish stallions into his estate at Powisland in Wales, 
from which that part of the country was for many ages 
after famous for a swift and generous race of horses : 
however, at that time strength and swiftness were more 
regarded than beauty; the horses’ shapes, in time of action, 
‘being entirely hid by a coat of armour, which the knights 
then :usually. put upon them, either by way of ornament or 
defence. ‘4 ee ti 

The number of our horses in London alone, in. the time of 
king Stephen, is said to have amounted to twenty thousand. 
However,’ long: after, in the times of queen Elizabeth, the 
whole- kingdom: could not supply two thousand horses to 
form: our cavalry. At present, the former numbers seem 
revived ; so that, in the late war, we furnished out above 
thirteen thousand horsemen; and could, if hard pushed, 
supply above: four times that number... How far this great 
increase of horses among us may be beneficial, or otherwise, 
is ‘not:the proper business of the present page to discuss ; 
but certain .it is, that where horses increase in too great a 
degree, men must diminish proportionably; as that food 
which goes to supply the one, might very easily be converted 
into nourishment to serve the other. But, perhaps, it may 
be: speculating too remotely, to argue for the diminution of 
their numbers upon this principle, since every manufacture 
we export into other countries, takes up room, and may have 
occupied that place, which, in a state of greater simplicity, 
might have given birth and- subsistence to mankind, and 
have added to population. ee 

Be this as it will, as we have been at such expence and 
trouble to procure an excellent breed of horses, it is not now 
to be expected that we should decline the advantages arising 
from it, just when in our possession. — It may be, therefore, 
the most prudent measure in our legislature, to encourage 
the breed as an useful branch of commerce, and a natural 
defence to the country. But how far this end is answered 
by the breeding up of racers, is what most persons, versed in 


_* British Zoology, vol. i. p. 4. To this work Iam indebted for 
several particulars with regard to the native animals of this island. 
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this subject, are very apt to question. They assert, that the 
running-horse, as the breed has been for a long time refined, 
is unfit for any other service than that of the course, 
being too slight either for the road, the chase, or the 
combat ; and his joints so delicately united, as to render him 
subject to the smallest accidents. ‘They, therefore, conclude, 
that less encouragement given to racing, would be a means 
of turning us from breeding rather for swiftness than 
strength ; and that we should thus be again famous for 
our strong hunters, which, they say, are wearing out from 
among us. | : | 
How far this may be fact, I will not take upon me to 
determine, being but little versed in a subject that does not 
properly come within the compass of natural ‘history. \ In- 
stead, therefore, of farther expatiating on this well-known 
animal’s qualifications, upon which many volumes might 
easily be written, I will content myself with just mention- 
ing the description of Camerarius, i which he professes to 
unite all the perfections which a horse ought to be possessed 
of :—‘ It must,” says he, ‘‘ have three parts like those of 
a woman; the breast must be broad, the hips round, and 
the mane long: it must in three things resemble a lion; 
its countenance must be fierce, its courage must be great, 
and its fury irresistible: it must have three things belong- 
ing to the sheep; the nose, gentleness, and patience: it 
- must have three of a deer; head, leg, and skin‘: it must 
have three of a wolf; throat, neck, and hearmg: it must 
have three of a fox; ear, tail, and trot: three of a serpent; 
inemory, sight, ‘and flexibility: and, lastly, three of a hare ; 
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running, walking, and perseverance. 


* Tt is a curious natural fact, that the horse has the ‘singular property 
of breathing through the nostril only, and not through the mouth ; for, 
-in the severest exercise, the mouth is never seen open, unless the lower 
jaw be brought down violently by the force of the bit. This may ac- 
‘count for the great dilatation of the nostrils afterhard running. — | 
In those vast desert regions, in the most southern parts of Siberia, is 
found a horse differing in several particulars from the common horse, 
already described. It is said to live in small herds of ahout twenty each, 
having the manners of the common wild horse, but far exceeding it in 
‘swiftness. Its head is large, and forehead flat; and its teeth are only 
thirty-eight in number.. But the most singular mark of difference is, 
that the tail is slender, like that of the cow, and destitu‘> of hair for half 
its length ; the lower part only being covered with a long ash-coloured 
hair. 
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CHAP. II. 
oF THE ass.* 


ALTHOUGH. this ken is very easily distinguished from 
the horse at first sight, yet, upon a closer inspection, the 
similitude between them is very striking. They have both 
a similar outline in the external parts; the same con- 
formation within, One would be led, from the great re- 
semblance there is between them, to suppose them of the 
same species; and that the ass was only a horse degene- 
rated: however, they are perfectly distinct, and there is an 
inseparable line drawn between them, for the mule they 
produce is barren. ‘This seems to be the barrier between 
every species of | animals ; this keeps them asunder, and 
preserves’ the unities of their form, If the mule, or the 
monster, bred between two animals, whose form nearly 
approaches, is no longer fertile, we may then conclude, 
that these animals, however resembling, are of different 
kinds. Nature has providently stopped the fruitfulness of 
these ill-formed productions, in order to preserve the form 
of: every animal uncontaminated: were it not for. this, the 
races would quickly be mixed with each other ; no one kind 
would preserve its original perfection ; every creature would 
quickly degenerate ;. and. the world would be stocked with 
imperfection and deformity. 

The horse and the ass, i A though so nearly ap- 
proaching in form, are of two distinct kinds, different in 
their natures; and were there but one of each kind, both 
races would then be extinguished. Their shapes and. their 
habits. may, indeed, be very nearly alike; but there is some- 
thing in every animal, besides its conformation or way of 
life, that determines its specific nature. Thus there is 
much greater resemblance between the horse and the ass, 
than between the sheep and the goat; and yet the latter 
produce an animal that is by no means barren, but which 
quickly reproduces an offspring resembling the sheep ; 


* Many parts of this account are extracted from Daubenton and Buf- 
fon ; which I mention here, to avoid troubling 1 the reader with a multi- 
plicity of Zueii 
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while the mule of the former is marked with certain ste- 
rility. The goat and the sheep may be therefore said to 
be of one kind, although so much unlike in figure ; while 
the horse and the ass are perfectly distinct, though so 
closely resembling. It has, indeed, been said by Aristotle, 
that their male is sometimes prolific ; this, however, has 
not been confirmed by any other testimony, although : there 
has elapsed a period of near two ahs years to collect 
the’ evidence. 

But what tends to put the sitbjéct out af dispute, is, that 
the two animals are found in a state of nature entirely 
different.’ The onagér, or wild ass, is seen in still greater 
abundance than the wild horse; and the peculiarities of its 
kind are more distinctly marked than in those of the tame: 
‘one. Had it been a horse degenerated, the likeness would 
be stronger between them, the higher we went to the ori- 
ginal stock from whence both have been supposed to be 
‘sprung. The wild animals of both kinds would, in such 
‘a case, resemble each other, much more than those of the 
tame kind, upon whom art has, ‘for a succession of ages, 
‘been exercising all its force, and. producing strange habits 
and new alterations. 'The contrary, however, obtains, and 
the wild ass is even more assinine, if I may so express it, 
than that bred in a state of domestic servitude; and has 
even a natural aversion to the horse, as the reader will 
shortly learn. 

The wild ass has, by some of TH Hae eontdaiaee 
with the zebra, but very improperly, for they are of a very 
‘different species. The wild ass is not streaked like the 
‘zebra, nor is his shape so beautiful; his figure is pretty 
‘much the same as that of the common ass, except that he 
is of a brighter colour, and has a white list. Tunning: from 
his head to his tail. This animal is found wild: in many 
islands of the Archipelago, particularly in that of Cerigo. 
_ "There are many wild asses in the deserts of Lybia and 

‘Numidia, that run with such amazing swiftness that 
scarcely even the coursers of the country can overtake 
them. When they see a man, they set up a horrid bray- 
ing, and stop short all together, till he approaches near 
them; they then, as if by common consent, fly off with 
SreAL SD ERE and it is ‘Upon such occasions . ‘phat ae 
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to catch them. «The natives take them chiefly upon account 
of their flesh, which they esteem as delicious _eating ; ; and for 
their skins; of which that kind of leather i is made which is 
called shagreen. : 

Olearius: relates, that the ienaboh of Persia invited him 
on a certain :day to be present at an entertainment of 
a very peculiar’ nature, which was exhibited|in a small 
building, near*the palace, resembling a theatre. After a 
collation of fruits.and sweetmeats, more than. thirty of 
these wild’asses were driven into the area, among which 
the monarch discharged several ‘shot, and some arrows, 
and in which he was imitated by some of the rest of his 
attendants. The asses, finding’ themselves wounded, and 
no way of escaping, instantly began to attack each other, 
biting with great fierceness, and braying terribly. In this 
manner they continued their mutual animosity, while the 
arrows were poured in from above, until they were all 
killed: upon which they were ordered to be taken, and 
sent .to the king’s kitchen at’ Ispahan. The Persians 
esteem the flesh of’ this animal so highly, that its: delicacy 
is even become a proverb - among them. What may be 
the taste of wild ass’s’ flesh, we are unable to say; but 
certain it is, that the flesh of the tame ass is the worst 


that can be obtained, being drier, more tough, and more 


disagreeable, than horse-flesh. Galen even says that it 
is very unwholesome. Yet we should not judge hastily 
upon the different tastes of different’ people, in the prefer- 
ence they give to certain meats. ‘The climate produces 
very great changes in the tenderness and the savour of 
several viands: that beef, for instance, which 1s so juicy 
and good “in England, is extremely tough and dry when 
killed ‘under‘‘the line; onthe contrary, that pork, which 
is with us so unpalatable 1 in summer, in the warmer ati- 
tudes, where it’ is ‘always: hotter than here, is the finest 
eating © they? aid ie mntich pirerele® to any ‘hog’s flesh 
m Europe.?)° © 

~The “ass, inne! thee WeHige,0 was” Sepia imported. into 
Aniierics by’ the® ‘Spaniards, and “afterwards by other na- 
tions. “That country seems to have been peculiarly favour- 
able’ to this race of animals ; and, where they have run 
wild, they have multiplied in such numbers, that: in some 
places they are become a nuisance, “In the ‘kingdom of 
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Quito, the owners. of the grounds where they are bred, 
suffer’ all. persons to take away as many as they can, on 
paying a small acknowledgment, in proportion’ to the 
“number of days their sport lasts.. They. catch them in 
the following mamner.. A number of persons go on horse- 
yack, andere attended by Indians on foot: when arrived. 
at the proper places, they form a circle, in order to drive 
them ‘into some valley; where, at full speed, they throw 
the noose, and endeavour to halter them. Those creatures, 
finding . themselves. enclosed, make. very furious efforts to 
escape; and, if only one forces his way through, they all 
follow with. an irresistible impetuosity. However, when 
noosed, the hunters throw. them down, and’ secure them 
with . fetters;' and thus leave ‘them till the chase is over. 
Then, in order to bring them away with greater facility, 
they. pair them with tame beasts of the same kind ; but 
this.is not easily performed, for they are so. remarkably 
fierce that they often hurt the persons who undertake to 
manage them: ‘They have all the swiftness of horses, and 
neither. devlivities. nor’ precipices can retard their career. 
When attacked, they defend themselves with their heels 
and mouth with such. aetivity, that without slackening 
their pace, they often maim their pursuers. But the most 
remarkable property in these creatures is, that, after car- 
rying’ their first load, their celerity leaves them, their dan- 
pepe ferocity is lost, and they soon contract the stupid 
look and dulness peculiar to the assinine species. It is 
also observable, that these creatures will not permit a horse 
to live among them... They always feed together; and if a 
horse happens to stray into the place where they graze, they 
all fall upon him; and, without giving him the liberty of 
flying, they bite and kick hhim>till they leave him for dead 
upon the spot.*. nd ial 

. Such ‘is this animal in its natural state, swift, fierce, and 
formidable: but, in the state of tameness, the ass ‘presents 
a very different picture; the moment his native liberty is 
repressed, he :seems entirely to give’up all. claims to. free- 
dom; and he assumes a patience and submission even 
humbler than. his situation. _He.is,.in.a state of tameness, 
the most gentle and quiet of all animals. He suffers with 
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constancy, and, perhaps, with courage, all. the ill-treatment 
that cruelty and caprice are pleased to inflict. . He is tem- 
perate with regard to the quantity and the quality of his 
provision. He is contented with the’most neglected weeds ; 
and makes his’ humble repast upon what the horse and 
other animals leave behind. If he gives the preference to 
any vegetable, it is to the plantain; for which he is often 
seen to neglect every other herb in the pasture: but he is 
chiefly delicate with respect to his water ; he drinks only at 
the clearest brooks, and chiefly those to which. he has. been 
accustomed. He drinks as soberly as he eats; and never, 
like the horse, dips his nose into the stream. As ‘he is 
seldom saddled, he frequently rolls himself upon the grass ; 
and lies down, for this purpose, as often as he has an oppor- 
tunity, without minding what becomes of his burden. He 
never rolls, like the horse, in the mud; he even fears to wet 
his feet ; and turns out of his way to avoid the dirty parts of 
aroad. | ate | . 
When very young, the ass is sprightly, and even tole- 
rably handsome; but he soon loses these qualifications, 
either by age or bad treatment, and he becomes. slow, 
stupid, and’ headstrong. He seems to shew no. ardour, 
except for the female, having been often known to die 
after the covering. The she-ass is not. less. fond of her 


young than the male is of her; and we are assured that 
she will cross ‘fire and water to protect or rejoin it. This 


animal is sometimes not less attached to his owner; 
by whom he is too often abused. He scents him at a 
distance, and distinguishes him: from others in a crowd; 
he knows the ways he has passed, and the places where he 
inhabits. . i : 
When overloaded, the ass shews the injustice of his 
_master, by hanging down his head and lowering his ears; 
when he is too hard pressed, ‘he opens his mouth and 
draws back his lips, in a very disagreeable manner. If 
his eyes are covered he ‘will not stir a step; and, if he is 
laid down in such a manner, that one eye is covered with 
the grass while the other is hidden with a stone, or what- 
ever is next at hand, he will continue fixed in the same 
situation, and he will not so much as attempt to rise to 
free himself from those slight impediments. He walks, 
trots, and gallops, like a horse; but, although he sets out 
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very freely at first, yet he is soon tired; and then no beats 
ing will make’him mend his pace. «It is, in vain that» his 
unmerciful rider exerts his whip or his cudgel ; the poor 
little animal bears it all with patience, and without, a groan ; 
and, conscious of his own imbecility, does not offer even to 
move. | : 
Notwithstanding the stupid heaviness of his air, he may 
be educated with as much ease as any other animal; and 
several have been brought up to perform, and exhibit as a 
show. In general, however, the poor animal is entirely neg- 
lected. Man despises this humble useful creature, whose 
efforts are exerted to please him, and whose services. are too 
cheaply. purchased... The horse is the only’ favourite, and 
upon him alone all expense and labour are bestowed... He is 
fed, attended, and stabled, while the ass is abandoned to the 
cruelty of the lowest rustics, or even to the sport of children ; 
and, instead of gaining by the lessons he receives, is always 
a loser. He is conducted along by blows; he is insulted 
by unnecessary stripes ; he is overloaded by the lazy; and, 
being generally the property of the poor, he:shares with them 
in their wants and their distresses. Thus this. faithful 
animal, which, were there no horses, would be the first of the 
quadruped kind in our esteem, is now considered as nothing: 
his’ properties and qualifications being found in a higher 
degree elsewhere, he is entirely disregarded ; and, from being: 
the second, he is degraded into one of the most useless o’ 
the domestic quadrupeds. | 
For-this reason, very little care has been taken to im- 
prove the breed ; it is suffered to degenerate ; and it is pro- 
bable, that of all other animals this alone is rendered feebler 
and more diminutive, by being in a state of domestic ser- 
vitude. ‘The horse, the cow, and the’sheep, are rendered 
larger by the assiduity of man; the ass is suffered to dwindle 
every generation, and particularly in England, where it is: 
probable that, but for the medicinal qualities of its milk, 
the whole species would have ere now been: extinguished. 
Nevertheless, we have good reasons: to believe that, were 
the same care bestowed on the ass that is spent upon the 
horse, were the same industry used in crossing the breed 
and improving it, we should see the ass become, from his 
present mean state, a very portly and ‘serviceable animal ; 
we should find him rival the horse in some of his perfec- 
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tions, and exceed him in others... The ass, bulk for bulk, is 
stronger than the horse; is more sure-footed; and though 
more: slow in his motions, he is much less apt to start out 
of the way. 

_.The Spaniards, of all people i in Tae seem alone to be 
acquainted with the value of the ass. They take all proper 
precautions to improve the breed; and I have seen a jack- 
ass,\ from that country, above fifteen hands high. . This 
animal, however, seems originally a)native of Arabia. A 
warm climate is known to produce the largest and the best ; 
their size and spirit decline in proportion as they advance 
into colder regions. 

‘Though now so common in all parts of England, rom ass 
was entirely lost among us during the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth. Holingshead informs us that our land did: yield no 
asses.* However, there are accounts of their being common 
in England before that time. In Sweden, they are at present 
a sort of rarity; nor does it appear by the last history of 
Norway, that they have yet reached that country. It is in 
the hotter climates alone that we are to look for the original 
of this serviceable creature. In Guinea, they are larger 
and. more: beautiful than even the horses of the same 
country. In Persia, they have two kinds; one of which 
is used for burdens, being slow and heavy; the other, 
which is kept for the saddle, being smooth, stately, and 
nimble...They.are managed as horses, only that the rider 
sits nearer the crupper, and. they are taught to amble: lke 
them. They generally cleave their nostrils to give them 
more room for breathing, and. many of these are sold for 
forty or fifty pounds. _ 

The ass is a much more cer animal mnt the oate 
and liable to fewer. diseases... Of all animals covered with 
hair, he is the least. subject. to vermin, for he has no lice, 
probably owing to the dryness and the hardness of his - 
skin. Like the horse, he is three or four years in coming 
to perfection; he lives till twenty or twenty-five ; sleeps 
much. less than the horse ;. and never lies down for that 
purpose, unless very much tired. The she-ass goes above 
eleven months with young, and never brings forth more 
than one at. a time. The mule mey be ipngeagered! either “ 
ae British Zoology, inh i. p. 11. 
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between a horse and a she-ass, or between a jack-ass: and 
amare. The latter breed is every way preferable, being 
larger, stronger, and better shaped. It is not yet well: 
known whether the animal called the Gimerro be one o: 
these kinds; or, as is asserted, bred between. the ass and 
the bull. While naturalists affirm the impossibility of this 
mixture, the natives of the alpine countries, where this. 
animal is bred, as strongly insist upon its reality. The 
common mule is very healthy, and will live above thirty 
years, being found very serviceable in’ carrying burdens, 
particularly in mountainous and stony places, where horses 
are not so sure-footed. The size and strength of'our asses 
is at) present greatly improved: by the importation of Spa- 
nish jack-asses; and’ it is probable we may come in time 
to equal the Spaniards in- breeding them, where it is not 
uncommon to give fifty or sixty guineas for a mule; and; 
indeed, in some mountainous countries, the inhabitants. 
cannot well do without them. Their manner of going’ 
down the precipices of the. Alps, or the Andes, is- very 
extraordinary; and with it we ‘will conclude their’ his- 
tory. In these passages, on one side, are steep eminences, 
and, on the other, frightful: abysses; and, as they gene- 
rally follow the: direction’ of the mountain, the: road, in- 
stead of lying in a-level, forms at every little distance'steep: 
declivities, of several) hundred yards downward. These 
can only. be deseended’ by mules; and the animal. itself’ 
seems sensible of the danger, and: the caution that’is to be. 
used in such descents. When they come to the-edge of: 
one of these descents, they stop, without being checked’ 
by the rider; and, if he inadvertently attempts to spur 
them. on, they continue: immoveable. ‘They seem all this 
time ruminating’ on: the danger that. lies before them, and 
preparing themselves. for the encounter. They not: only: 
attentively view the road, but’ tremble and snort at the- 
danger. Having prepared for the descent, they. place 
their fore-feet in a posture as if they were: stopping them- 
selves ; they then also put their hinder-feet together, but 
a little forward, as if they were going to lie down. In> 
this attitude, having taken as it were a survey of the 
road, they slide down with the swiftness of a meteor. 
In the mean time, all the rider has to do is to keep him- 
self fast on the saddle, without checking the rein, for the - 
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least motion is sufficient to disorder the: equilibrium of the 
mule; in which case they both. unavoidably perish. But 
their address, in this rapid descent, is truly wonderful; for, 
in their swiftest motion, when they seem to have lost al 
government of themselves, they follow exactly the differen 
windings of the road, as if they had. previously settled in 
their minds the route they were to follow, and taken every 
precaution for their safety. In this journey, the natives, 
who are placed along the sides of the mountains, and hold 
by the roots of the trees, animate the beast with shouts, 
and encourage him to perseverance. Some mules, after 
being long used to these journies, acquire a kind of reputation 
for their safety and skill; and their value rises in proportion 
to their fame.* 


CHAP. II. 


OF THE ZEBRA. 


THERE are but three animals of the horse-kind. The 
‘horse, which is the most stately and courageous ; the ass, 
which is the most patient and humble; and the zebra, which 
is the most beautiful, but at the same time the wildest 
animal in nature. Nothing can exceed the delicate regu- 
larity of this creature’s, colour, or the lustrous smoothness 
of its skin; but, on the other hand, nothing can be more — 
timid or more untameable. ; 

It is chiefly a native of the southern parts of Africa ; 
and there are whole herds of them often seen feeding in 
those extensive plains that lie towards the Cape of Good 
Hope. However, their watchfulness is such, that they 
will suffer nothing to come near them, and their swiftness 
so great, that they. readily leave every pursuer far behind. 
The Zebra, in shape, rather resembles the mule, than the 
horse or the ass. It is rather less than the former, and yet 
larger than the latter. Its ears are not so long as those of 
the ass, and yet not so small as in the horse-kind. Like 
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the ass, its head is large, its back straight, its legs finely 
placed, and its tail tufted at the end; like the horse, its skin 
is smooth and close, and _ its bifid quarters’ round ‘and 
fleshy. But its greatest beauty lies in the amazing regularity 
and elegance of its colours. In the male, they are white 
and brown; in the female, white and black. These colours 
are disposed in alternate stripes over the whole body, and 
with suck exactness and symmetry, that one would think 
Nature had employed the rule and compass to paint them. 
These stripes, which, like so many ribbands, are laid all over 
its hody, are narrow, parallel, and exactly separated from 
each other.- It is not here as in other party-coloured animals, 
where the tints are blended into each other; every stripe 
here is perfectly distinct, and preserves its colour round the 
body, or the limb, without any diminution. In this manner 
are the head, the body, the thighs, the legs, and even the 
tail and the ears, beautifully streaked, so that at a little 
distance one would be apt to suppose that the animal was 
dressed out by art, and not thus admirably adorned se 
nature. | 

In the male zebra, the head is striped with fine bands of 
black and white, which in a manner centre in the forehead. 
The ears are variegated with a white and dusky brown. 
The neck has broad stripes of the same dark brown run-’ 
ning round it, leaving narrow white stripes between. The 
body is striped also across the back with broad bands, leav- 
ing narrower spaces of white between them, and ending m: ~ 
points at the sides of the belly, which is white except a 
black line pectinated on each side, reaching from between. 
the fore-legs, along the middle of the belly, two-thirds of its: 
‘length. There is a line of separation between the trunk of 
the body and the hinder quarters, on each side; behind. 
which, on the rump, is a plat of narrow stripes, jomed 
together by a stripe down the middle, to the end of the tail.’ 
The colours are different in the female; and in none the 
stripes seem entirely to agree in form, but in all they are 
equally distinct; the hair equally smooth and fine; the white 
shining -and unmixed s and the black, or brown, thick and _ 
lustrous. 

Such is the bene of this creature, that it seems by 
nature fitted to satisfy the pride ‘and the pleasure of 
man; and formed to be taken into his service. Hitherto, 
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however, it appears to have: disdained servitude, and 
neither force nor kindness have been’ able to wean it from 
its native independence and ferocity. But this wildness 
might, perhaps, in time be surmounted: and it is proba- 
ble, the horse and the ass, when first taken from the forest, 

were equally obstinate, fierce, and unmanageable. | Mr. 

Buffon informs us that the zebra, from which he took his 
description, could never be entirely mastered, notwith- 
standing’ all the efforts which were tried to tame it. ‘They 
continued, indeed, to mount it, but then with such pre- 
cautions as evidently shewed its fierceness, for two men 
were obliged to hold the reins, while the third ventured 
upon its back; and even then it attempted to kick when- 
ever it perceived any person approaching. ‘That which 
is now in the Queen’s menagerie, at Buckingham-Gate, 
is even more vicious than the former; and the keeper 

who shews it, takes care to inform the spectators of its 
ungovernable nature. Upon my attempting to approach 
it, it seemed quite terrified, and was preparing to kick, 

appearing as wild as if just caught, although taken ex- 
tremely young, and used with the utmost indulgence. 

Yet still it is most probable that this animal, by time and 
assiduity, could be brought under subjection. As it re- 
sembles the horse in faith, without all doubt it has a simi- 
litude of nature,’ and only requires the efforts of an indus- 
trious and skilful nation, to be added to the number of 
our domestics. It is not mow known what were the pains 
and dangers which were first undergone to reclaim the 
breed of horses from savage ferocity; these, no doubt, 

made an equal opposition ; but, by being opposed by an 
industrious and enterprising race of mankind, their spirit 
was at last subdued, and their freedom restrained. It is 
otherwise with regard to the zebra; it,is the native of 
countries where the human inhabitants are but little raised 
above the quadruped. The natives of Angola, or Caffra- 
ria, have no other idea of advantage from horses but as 
_ they are good for food; ‘neither the fine stature of the 
Arabian courser, nor the delicate colourings of the zebra, 
have any allurements to a’race of people, who only con- 
sider the quantity of flesh, and not its conformation. The 
delicacy of the zebra’s shape, or the painted elegance of 
its form, are no more regarded by such, than er the liom 
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that makes it his prey. For this reason, therefore, the 
zebra may hitherto have continued wild; because. it is the 
native of a.country where there have been no successive 
efforts made to reclaim it. .All pursuits. that have been 
hitherto instituted against it, were rather against its life 
than its liberty: the animal has thus been, long taught to 
consider man as its most mortal enemy; and. it is not to 
be wondered that it refuses to yield obedience where it 
has so seldom experienced mercy. There is a kind of 
knowledge in all animals, that I have often considered 
with amazement; which is, that they seem perfectly to 
know their enemies, and to avoid them. Instinct, indeed, 
may teach the deer to fly from the lion; or the mouse to 
avoid the cat; but what is the principle that teaches, the 
dog to. attack the dog-butcher wherever he sees him? In 
China, where the killing and dressing dogs is a trade, - 
whenever one of these people moves out, all the dogs of 
the village, or the street, are sure to be after him. -This 
I should hardly have believed, but that I have seen more 
than one instance of it among ourselves. I have seen a 
poor fellow, who made a practice of stealing and. killing 
dogs for their skins, pursued in full cry for three or four 
streets together, by all the bolder breed of dogs, while the 
weaker flew from his presence with affright. How these 
animals could thus find out their enemy, and pursue him, 
appears I own unaccountable, but such is the fact; and 
it not only obtains in dogs, but in. several other animals, 
though perhaps to a less degree. This very probably may 
have been, in some measure, a cause that has hitherto kept 
the zebra in its state of natural wildness ; and in which. it 
may continue, till kinder treatment shall, have reconciled. it 
to its pursuers. | | : 

It is very likely, therefore, as a more civilized people are 
now placed at the Cape of Good Hope, which is the. chief 
place where this animal is found, that we may have them 
tamed and rendered serviceable. Nor is its extraordinary 
beauty the only. motive we have for wishing this. animal 
among the number of our dependents : its swiftness is said 
to surpass that of all others; so that the speed: of a zebra 
is become a proverb among the Spaniards and Portuguese. 
It stands better upon its legs also than a horse; and is con- 
sequently stronger in proportion. Thus, if by proper care 
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we improved the breed, as we have in other instances, we 
should probably in: time to come have a race as’ large as the’ 
horse} as fleet, as strong, and much more beautiful. 

The zebra, as’ was said, is chiefly a native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. It is also found in the kingdom of An- 
gola; and, as we are assured by Lopez, in_ several pro- 
vinees also of Barbary. In those boundless forests it has 
nothing to restrain its liberty; it is too shy to be caught 
in traps, and’ therefore seldom taken alive. It would seem, 
therefore, that nene of them have ever been brought into 
Europe, that were caught sufficiently young, so as to be 
untinetured by their original state of wildness. ‘The Por- 
tuguese, indeed; pretend that’ they have been able to tame 
them, and that they have’ sent four'from Africa to Lisbon, 
which were so far brought under, as to draw the King’s 
eoach:* they add, that the person who sent them over, 
had the office of notary conferred-upon him for his reward, 
which was toremain to him and. his posterity for ever: but 
I- do not: find this: confirmed by any person who says he 
saw them, Of those which were sent to Brazil, not one’ 
could be tamed; they would permit one man only to ap- 
proach. them; they. were tied up very short; and one of 
them, which had by some means got loose, actually killed 
his‘groom, having bitten him to death..- Notwithstanding . 
this, I. believe, were the ‘zebra taken up very young, and. 
properly. treated, it might be rendered as tame as another. 
animal; and Merolla, who saw many of them, asserts, that 
_ when tamed, which he speaks of as being common enough, 
they are not less estimable for their swiftness than their 
beauty. | 

This animal, which is neither to be found in Europe, 
Asia, or America, is nevertheless very easily fed. That 
which came over into England some years ago, would eat 
almost any thing, such as.bread,.meat, and tobacco; that 
which is now among us, subsists entirely upon hay. As it 
so nearly resembles the horse and the ass in structure, so it 
probably brings forth annually as they do. The noise they 
make is neither like that of a horse or an ass, but more 
resembling the confused barking of a mastiff dog. In the 
two which I saw, there was a circumstance that seems to 
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have escaped naturalists ; which is, that the skin hangs loose 
below. the jaw upon the neck, in a kind of dewlap, which 
takes away much from the general beauty. But whether this 
be a natural. or accidental blemish, I will not take upon me 
to determine. , 

These. animals are often sent as presents to the princes of. 
the East. We are told, that one.of the governors of Batavia 
gave a zebra, which had been sent to him from Africa, to the 
emperor of Japan, for which he received, as an equivalent 
for the company, a present, to the value of sixty thousand 
crowns.* ‘Teller also relates, that the Great Mogul gave 
two thousand ducats for one of them. And it is frequent 
with the African ambassadors to the court of Constantinople, 
to bring some of these animals with them, as presents for 


the Grand Signior. a 


* Navendorf. 


‘t In addition to these species may be mentioned the Quagga. This 
animal, which used to be confounded with the zebra, is now acknow- 
ledged to be quite distinct. It inhabits the same parts of Africa as the 
zebra, but is always found in separate herds, never associating with it. 
It is about the same size as the zebra, but less elegant in its shape and 
tin ; and is of a much more docile nature ; the Dutch colonists at the 

ape having been said to tame them, and use them for the draught and 
saddle. Its general colour is of a ferruginous tinge, with brown stripes. 
These stripes, however, are much fewer in number than those of the 
zebra, and much less elegantly disposed, there being seldom any on the 
haunches, shoulders, and legs ; te on the hinder parts, they simmer d 
. diminish into spots 
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CHAP. I. _ 
INTRODUCTI ON. 


OF all animals; those that chew the eud are the most harm- 
less, and: the most easily tamed. As they live entirely upon 
vegetables, it is neither their’ interest nor their pleasure to 
make war. wpon the rest of the brute: aa, content with 
the pastures where: they’ are’ placed, they seldom desire to 
change, while they are: furnished with’ a proper supply ; and, 
fearing nothing from’ each other, they generally go in herds 
_ for their mutual security. All the fiercest. of the carnivorous 
kinds seek their food in gloomy solitude; these, on the 
contrary, range together; the: very meanest of them are 
found to unite in each other’s: defence ; and the hare itself is 
@ gregarious animal, in those countries where it has no other 
enemies but the’ beasts of the forests to guard against. 

As the food of ruminatit.animals'is entirely of the vegeta- 
ble kind,. and as this is very easily procured, so these animals 
seent naturally more indolent’ and’ less: artful than those of 
the carnivorous kinds';: and as‘ their appetites “are more sim- 
ple, their instincts. seem. to be less capable ofvariation. The 
fox: or the: wolf: are: for ever prowling ; their long habits of — 
want: give: them:a:degree of sharpness. and cunning ;. their 
life is a continued scene: of ‘stratagem! and escape: but the 
patient: ox;. or the deer, enjoy the repast that nature has’ 
abundantly: provided ; certain’ of subsistence, and: content 
with: security... 

As nature has furnished. these animals with an appetite for 
sueh coarse and simple nutrimenty so she has enlarged the 
capacity of the’ intestines, to take in’ a greater supply. In 
the carnivorous kinds, as their food is nourishing and juicy, 
their stomachs are but small, and their intestines short ;. but 
- in these, whose pasture is coarse, ang where much ‘yanks be 
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accumulated before any quantity of nourishment can be ob- 
tained, their stomachs are large and numerous, and their 
intestines. long and muscular. The bowels of a ruminating 
animal may be considered as an elaboratory, with vessels in 
it, fitted for various transmutations. It requires a long and 


tedious process before grass can be transmuted into flesh ; 


and for this purpose, nature, in general, has furnished such 
animals as feed upon grass with four stomachs, through 


which the food successively passes and undergoes the proper 


separations.* 

Of the four: stomachs with which ruminant animals are 
furnished, the first is called the paunch, which receives the 
food after it has been slightly chewed; the second is called 
the honeycomd, and is properly nothing more than a conti- 
nuation of the former: these two, which are very capacious, 
the animal fills as fast as it can, and then lies down to rumi- | 
nate; which may be properly considered as a kind of vomit- 
ing without effort or pain. ‘The two:stomachs above-men- 
tioned being filled with as much as they can contain, and the 
grass, which was slightly chewed, beginning to swell with 
the heat of the ‘situation, it dilates the stomachs, and 
these again contract upon their contents. The aliment, thus 
squeezed, has but two passages to escape at; one into the 
third stomach, which is very narrow ; and the other: back, 
by the gullet, into the mouth, which is wider. The greatest 
quantity, therefore, is driven back, through the largest’ aper- 
ture, into the mouth; to be chewed a second time; while a 
small part, and that only the most liquid, is driven into the 


third stomach, through the orifice which is so small. The 


food which: is driven to the mouth, and chewed a second 


_ time, is thus rendered more soft and moist, and becomes at | 


last liquid enough to pass into the conduit that goes to the 
third stomach, where it undergoes a still farther comminu- 
tion. In this stomach, which is called the manifold, from 
the number of its leaves, all which tend to promote digestion, : 
the grass has the appearance of boiled spinage, but not yet: 


-* All quadrupeds that chew the cud have suet instead of the soft fat 
of other animals ; and they have the awkward habit of rising, when in a 
recumbent posture, upon their hind legs first... A cow, when she rises 
from the ground, places herself on the fore-knees, and then lifts up the 
whole hinder parts. A horse springs up first on his fore-legs, and then. 
rises up his hinder parts. "This may be owing to the different conforma- 
tion of the stomach. ris 
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sufficiently reduced, so as to make a part of the animal’s 

nourishment ; it requires the operation of the fourth stomach. 
for this purpose, where it undergoes a complete  mace- 

ration, and is separated to be turned into chyle. 

But nature has not been less careful in another respect, | 
in fitting the intestines of these animals for their food. In. 
the carnivorous kinds they are thin and lean; but in rumi- 
nating animals they are strong, fleshy, and well covered: with 
fat. Every: precaution seems taken that can help their diges-: 
tion: their stomach is strong and muscular, the more rea-. 
dily to act upon its contents; their intestines are lined with. 
fat, the better to preserve their warmth; and they are ex-- 
tended to a much greater length, so as to extract every part 
of that ai agar whieh their vegetable sea so scantily 
supplies. 

In this manner are all quadrupeds of the cow, the sheep, . 
or the deer kind, seen to ruminate; being thus furnished 
with four stomachs, for the macerating of their food. . These, 
therefore, may most properly be called the ruminant kinds ;) 
although there are many others that have this quality in a 
less observable degree. ‘The rhinoceros, the camel, the horse,’ 
the rabbit, the marmotte, and the squirrel, all chew the cud © 
by intervals, although they are not furnished with stomachs 
like.the former. But not these alone, there:are numberless. 
other animals that appear to ruminate; not only birds, but 
fishes and insects. Among birds are the pelican, the stork, 
the heron, the pigeon, and the turtle ; these have a power of 
disgorging their food to feed their young. Among. fishes are 


lobsters, crabs, and that fish called the dorado.. The salmor: gh 


also’ is said to be of this number: and, if ne may believe 
Ovid, the scarus likewise ; of which he says,* 


Of all the fish that graze beneath the flood, 
_ He only ruminates his former sie 


. Of insects, the ruminating tribe is ‘still larger ; the mole, 
the cricket, the wasp, the drone, the bee, the grasshopper, 
and the beetle. All these. animals either actually chew the 
cud, or seem at least to ruminate. They have the stomach 
composed. of muscular fibres, by means whereof the food is 
ae up and down, in the same manner as in those which, 


as 


* At contra herbosa pisces laxantur arena, ; : ie < 
Ut scarus epastus solus qui ruminant escas. 
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are particularly distinguished by the appellation of rum 
nants. 

“But: not these alone; men. themselves have ri iftan 
liuaet to ruminate, and some even with pleasure. ‘The ac-: - 
counts of these calamities, for such I must consider them, 
incident to our fellow-creatures, are not very pleasant to 
read: yet I must transcribe a short one, as given us by Slare, 
in the Philosophical ‘Transactions, as it may, in some mea-: 
sure, shew the satisfaction which the lower tribes of animals 
enjoy while they ruminate. The man in question was a 
citizen of Bristol, of about twenty years of age, and, what 
seemed more extraordinary still, of a ruminating family, for 
his father was frequently subject to the same infirmity, or 
amusement, as he himself perhaps would call it. ‘This young 
man usually began to chew his meat over again within about 
a quarter of an hour after eating, His ruminating after’a full 
meal generally lasted about an hour and a half; nor could he 
sleep until this task was performed. ‘The victuals, upon the 
return, tasted even more pleasantly than at first; and returned 
as if they had been beaten up'in a mortar. If he ate a 
variety of things, that which he ate first came up again firsts 
and if this return was interrupted for any time, it produced 
sickness and disorder, and he was never well till it returned. 
Instances of this kind, however, are rare and aecidental; and 
it is happy for mankind that they are so, Of all other ani- 
mals, we spend the least time in eating; this is one of the | 
great distinctions between us and the. brute creation; and. 
eating is a pleasure of so low a kind, that none but: such as 

are nearly allied to the quadruped, desire its prolongation. 


CHAP: II. 
are QUADRUPEDS OF THE COW KIND. * 


Or all mneans animals, those of the cow kind b adsdnus 
the first rank, both for their size, their beauty, and their ser- 


* The animals of this kind have the horns hollow, smooth, turned. 
outwards and forwards, in a semicircular form ; in the lower j jaw there 
are eight front teeth, but none in the Rppens and there are no tusks in 
either. 
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vices. The horse is more properly an ‘animal belonging to 
the rich; the sheep chiefly thrives in a flock, and requires 
attendance; but the cow is more especially the poor man’s 
_ pride, his riches, and his support. here are many of our 
peasantry that have no other possession but a cow; and even 
of the advantages resulting from this most useful creature, 
the poor are but the nominal possessors. Its flesh they 
cannot pretend to taste, since then their whole riches are at 
once destroyed; its calf they are obliged to fatten for sale, 
since veal is a delicacy they could not make any pretensions 
to; its very milk is wrought into butter and cheese for the 
tables of their masters; while they have no share, even in 
their own possession, but the choice of their market. I can- 
not bear to hear the rich crying out for liberty while they 
thus starve their fellow-creatures, and feed them up with an 
imaginary good, while they monopolize the real benefits of 
nature. Ok st, pds Macha 

In those countries where the men are under better subor- 
_ dination, this excellent animal is of more general advantage. 
in Germany, Poland, and Switzerland, every peasant keeps 
two or three cows, not for the benefit of his master, but for 
himself. The meanest of the peasants there kills one cow 
at least for his own table, which he salts and hangs up, and 
thus preserves as a delicacy all the year round. ‘There is 
scarcely a cottage in those countries that is not hung round 
with these marks of hospitality ; and which often ‘make the 
owner better contented with hunger, since-he has it in his 
power to be luxurious when he thinks proper. A piece of 
beef hung up there is considered as an elegant piece of fur- _ 
niture, which, though seldom touched, at least argues the 
possessor’s opulence and ease. But it is very different, for 
some years past, in this country, where our lower rustics at 
' least are utterly unable to purchase meat any part of the 
year, and by them even butter is considered as an article of 
extravagance. 7 ! ee 

The climate and pasture of Great Britain, however, are 
‘excellently adapted to this animal’s moderate nature ; and 
the verdure and the fertility of our plains are perfectly suited 
to the manner of its feeding; for wanting the upper fore- 
‘teeth, it loves to. graze on a high rich pasture. This animal 
seems but little regardful of the quality of its food, provided 
it be supplied in sufficient abundance; it makes no par- 
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ticular distinction in the, choice of its herbage, but indiscri- 
minately and hastily. devours the proper quantity. «For this 
_ reason, in our pastures, where the grass is rather high than 
succulent, more flourishing than. nutritious, the cow thrives 
admirably ; and there is no part of Europe where the tame ani- 
mal grows larger, yeldg more milk, or more readily peli 
than with us.‘ . 

Our pastures supply them wil dgndanes and they i in 
return enrich the pasture ; for, of all animals, the cow seems 
to give back more than it takes from the soil. .'The horse 
and the sheep are known, in a course of years, to impoverish 
the ground. The land where they have fed becomes weedy, 
and the vegetables coarse and unpalatable ; on the contrary, 
the pasture where the cow has been bred; acquires a finer, 
softer surface, and. becomes. every year more beautiful: and 
‘even. The reason is, that the horse being furnished with 
fore-teeth in the upper jaw, nips the grass closely, and there- 
fore only chooses that which is the most delicate and tender; 
the sheep also, though with respect to its teeth formed like 
the cow, only bites the most succulent parts of the herbage: 
these animals, therefore, leave all the;high weeds standing ;— 
and while they cut the finer grass too closely, suffer the ranker 
herbage to vegetate and overrun the pasture. But it is other-. 
wise with the cow: as its teeth cannot come so close to the 
ground as those of the horse, nor so readily as those of the 
sheep, which are less, it is obliged to feed upon the tallest, 
vegetables that offer; thus it eats them all down, and in time, 
levels the surface of the pasture. 

The age of the cow is’ known by the. teeth and horns. 
This animal is furnished with eight cutting teeth in the lower 
jaw ; at the age of ten months the two middlemost of these 
fall out, and are replaced by. others that are not so white, 
but broader; at the age of sixteen months the two. next 
milk-white teeth fall out likewise, and others come up in . 
their room ; thus, at the end of every six months, the crea-. 
ture loses and gains, till at the age of three years all the 
cutting- -teeth are renewed, and then they are long, pretty 
white, and equal; but in. proportion as the animal advances, 
in years, they become irregular and. black, their. inequalities 
become smoother, and the animal less capable of chewing its: 
food. Thus the cow often declines from this single cause ; 
for as it is obliged to eat i) vuptee deal to support life, and. as, 
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the sree asl of the teeth makes the difficulty of chewing 
‘great, a sufficient quantity of food cannot be‘supplied to the 
stomach. , Thus the poor animal. sinks: in the midst. of 
plenty, and every year grows leaner and leaner, till it dies. 

The horns are another anda surer method of determining 
this animal’s age. At three years old, it sheds its horns, and 
new ones arise in their place, which continue as long as ‘it 
lives ; at four years of age, the cow has small pointed, neat 
smooth horns, thickest near the head; at five, the horns 
become larger, and are marked round with the former year’s 
growth. ‘Thus, while the animal continues to live, the horns 
continue to lengthen ; and every year a new ring is added at 
the root; so that allowing three years before their appear- 
ance, and then reckoning the number of rings, we yh in 
both together, the animal’s age exactly. — 

As we have indisputably the best breed of eee) cattle 
of any in Europe, so it was not without. the same assiduity 
that we came to excel in these, as.in our horses. ‘The breed 
of cows has been entirely improved by a foreign mixture, 
properly adapted to supply the imperfections of our own. 
Such as are purely British are far inferior in size to: those 
on many parts of the continent; but those which: we have 
thus improved by. far excel all others... Our Lincolnshire 
kind derive their size from the Holstein breed: and. the 
large hornless cattle that are bred in some parts of England, 
came originally from Poland. We were once famous for a 
wild breed of these animals, but these have long since :been: 
worn out; and perhaps no kingdom in: Europe can furnish: 
so few wild animals of all kinds as our own. Cultivation 
and agriculture are sure to banish these wherever they are 
found; and every addition a country. receives. from ‘art 
. drives away those oo ge ae that are only fitted fora state of 
nature. 

Of all. unlitd rupedls, the cow seems most liable to ctietuat 
from its pasture. In the different parts of our own country. _ 
we easily. perceive the great varieties produced among these 
animals, by the richness or poverty of the soil. In some. 
they. grow to a great bulk ; and I have seen an ox sixteen 
hands high, which is taller than the general run of our 
horses. In others, they appear as diminutive ; being not so. 
large as anass. ‘The breed’of the Isle of Man, and most 
parts of Scotland, is much less in general than in England 
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or Ireland : they are differently shaped also, the dewlap be- 
ing much smaller, and, as the. expression ts, the beast has 
more of the ewe neck. This, till some years ago, was 
considered in cattle as a deformity; and the cow was 
ehosen, according to Virgil’ s direction, with a large dewlap : 
however, at present, it is the universal opinion, that the cow 
wants: iv udder what it has in neck; and the larger the dew- 
lap, the smaller is. the quantity of its milk, Our graziers 
now, therefore, endeavour to mix the’ two breeds; the large 
Holstein with the small northern; and fronr both. results 
that fine milch breed; which excels the WoL a of any other 
part of the world. 

This: difference, arising from. pasture, is more observable 
in' other countries: than: in: our own. The cow kind is to be 
found in almost every. part: of the world, large in proportion 
to the richness of the pasture; and: small as the animal is 
stinted in: its: food.. Thus Africa is' remarkable for the 
~~ largest and the smallest cattle of this: kind; as is also India, 
Poland, Switzerland, and. several other parts of Europe. 
Among the Eluth Tartars, where the pastures: are remark- 
ably rich and nourishing, the cow becomes: so large that he 
must bea. tall: mam who: can reach the tip of its shoulder. On | 
the contrary, in: France; where the animal. is stinted: in: its 
food, and driven from the most flourishing pastures, itgreatly 
degenerates. 

But the differences: in He sizé: of, this animil ane: not so 
remarkable as those which are found in its form,. its hair; 
and its horns. ‘The: difference is so very extraordinary im 
many of: them,. that they have been even considered: as a 
different: kind of creature, and:names have been given: them 
as a distinct species, when in reality they are all the same.* 
In this. manner the urus and the bison have been: consi-: 
dered, from the variety in their make, to be distinct in 
their production ; but they are all, in fact, the descend- 
ants of one. common stock, as: they have that certain mark 
of unity,. they breed and. propagate among each other. 
Naturalists have, therefore, laboured: under an obvious: 
error, when, because of the extreme bulk of the’ urus, or 
because of the lump upon the back of the bison, they 
assigned them different places in the creation, and. sepa- 


* Buffon, vol. xxiii p.-78; 
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rated. a class of animals which was sett united... It is true, 

the horse and the ass do not differ so much in form, as the 
cow and the. bison ; nevertheless, the former are. distinct 
animals, as,, their bread is marked with sterility ; ; the latter . 
are animals of the same. kind, as their breed is fruitful, and 
a, race of animals is produced, in which the hump belonging 
to. the bison is soon worn away. ‘The differences, there- 
fore, between the cow, the urus, and the bison, are merely 
accidental. The same caprice in. nature that has given 
horns to. some cows, and denied them. to others, may also 
have given the bison a hump, or increased the bulk of the 
urus ; it. may have given the one a mane, or denied a sufh- 
ciency of hair to the other. 

But before we proceed farther, it may be proper to describe 

these varieties, which have been thus taken for distinct 
kinds, * The urus, or wild bull, is chiefly to be met with 
in the province of Lithuania; and grows to a size that 
scarcely any other animal, except the elephant, 1s found to, 
equal. It is quite black, except a stripe mixed with white, 
‘hat runs from the neck to the tail, along the top of the 
vack; the horns are short, thick, and strong; the eyes are 
qerce and fiery ; the forehead is adorned. with a kind of 
rarland of black curled hair, and some of them are found to 
have beards of the same; the neck is short and strong ; and 
the skin has an odour of musk. The female, though not so 
big as the maie, exceeds the largest of our bulls in size; 
nevertheless, her udder and teats are so small, that they can 
scarcely be perceived. Upon the whole, however, this 
animal resembles the tame one very exactly, except in some 
trifling varieties, which his state of wildness, or the rich- 
ness of the pastures where he is found, _may easily have | 
produced. 

The bison, which is another variety of the cow jth 
differs from the rest, in having a lump between its shoul- 
ders. These animals are of various kinds ; some very large, 
others as diminutively little. In general, to. regard this 
animal's fore-parts, he has somewhat the look of a lion, with 
a long shaggy mane, and a beard under his chin; “his head 
is little, his eyes red and fiery, with a furious look; the fore- 
head i is large, and the horns so. big, and 89 far Siler that 


* This description i is chiefly taken from Klein. 
VOL, 11.—21-22. G 
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a Hike ‘ 
three men might ‘often sit between them. On the middle of — 
the back there grows a* bunch almost as high as that of a_ 
camel, covered with hair, and which is considered as a great 
' delicacy by those that: hunt him. There is no pursuing him 
with ‘safety, except in forests where there are trees large 
enough to hide the hunters. He is generally taken by pit- 
' falls: the inhabitants of those countries where he is found 
wild, digging holes in the ground, and covering them over 
with boughs of trees and grass; then provoking the bison 
to pursue them, they get on the opposite side of the pit-fall, 
while the furious animal, running head foremost, falls into 
the pit prepared for him, and is there quickly overcome and 
SIBE. oe | , 
~. Besides these real distinctions in the cow kind, there have 
been many others made, that appear to be in name only. 
Thus the bonasus, of which naturalists have given us long 
descriptions, is supposed by Klein and Buffon to be no more 
than another name for the bison, as the descriptions given 
of them by the ancients coincide. The bubalus also of the 
ancients, which some have supposed to belong to the cow 
kind, Buffon places among the lower class of ruminant 
quadrupeds, as it most resembles them in size, shape, and 
the figure of its horns. Of all the varieties, therefore, of the 
cow kind, there are but two that are really distinct ; namely, 
the cow and the buffalo: these two are separated by nature ; 
they seem to bear an antipathy to each other; they avoid 
each other, and may be considered as much removed as the 
horse is from the ass or the zebra.’ When, therefore, we 
have described the varieties of the cow kind, we shall pass 
on to the buffalo, which, being a different animal,- requires 
a separate history.” ; “ke 
There is scarcely a part of the world, as was said before, 
in which the cow is not found in some one of its varieties ; 
either large, like the urus, or humped, as the bison; with 
straight horns, or bending, inverted backwards, or turning © 
sideways to the cheek, like those of the ram; and, in many 
countries, they are found without any horns whatsoever. 
But, to be more particular, beginning at the north, the 
few kine which subsist in Iceland, are without horns, al- 
though of the same race originally with ours. The ‘size 
of these is rather relative to the goodness of. the pasture, 
than the warmth or coldness of the climate. . The Dutch 
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: frequently bring’ great quantities of lean cattle’ from Den-— 
~ mark, which they fatten on, their own rch grounds. 
- These are in general of a larger: size than. their own natu- 
- ral; breed; and they fatten very-easily. The’ cattle! of the 
_ Ukraine, where ‘the pasture is excellent, become very. fat, 
and: are considered as one of the largest breeds’ of Europe. 
In Switzerland, where the mountains are covered with, rich 
nourishing herbage, which is. entirely reserved for’ their 
kine, these animals grow to a very large. size... On the 
contrary, in France, where they get no. other . grass. but 
what is thought unfit for horses, they dwindle and grow 
lean. In some parts of Spain the cow grows to. a good 
size: those wild bulls, however, which they pride them- 
» selves so much in combating, are a very mean despicable 
little animal, and somewhat shaped like one of our cows, 
with nothing’ of that peculiar sternness of aspect for which 
our bulls are remarkable... In Barbary, and the provinces 
of Africa, where the ground is dry, and, the pasturage 
“short, the cows: are of a very small breed, and give ‘milk 
in proportion. » On the contrary; in Ethiopia, they are of a 
prodigious bigness.» The same holds in Persia and 'Tartary ; 
where, in some places, they are very small, and, in others, 
of an amazing ‘stature. It is thus, in almost every part of 
_ the world, this animal is found to correspond in size to the 
quantity of its provision. ©; | we ided 
_ If we examine the form of these animals, as they are 
found tame, in different regions, we shall. find, that the 
»breed of the urus, or those without a hump, chiefly oceu- 
pies the cold and the temperate zones, and is not so much 
dispersed towards the south. On the contrary, the breed 
of the bison, or the animal with a hump, is found in all the 
‘southern parts of the world; throughout’ the vast con- 
tinent of India; throughout Africa, from mount Atlas) to 
the Cape of Good Hope. .In all these countries, the bison 
seems chiefly to prevail; where they are found to. have a 
smooth soft hoir, are very nimble, of foot, and in some 
measure supply the want of horses. The bison’ breed is 
“also more expert and docile: than ours; many. of: them, 
when they carry burdens, bend their knees to take: them 
“up, or set them: down: they are’ treated, therefore, by the 
‘natives of those countries, with a degree of. tenderness 
and care equal tc their utility; and the respect for’ them 
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in att has degenerated even imto-blind adoration. But 
it is among the Hottentots where these animals are chiefly 
‘esteemed, as being more than commonly serviceable. ‘The 
are their fellow domestics, the companions of their plea- 
sures and fatigues; ‘the cow is at once the Hottentot’s pro- 
tector and servant, assists him in attending his flocks, and 
guarding them against every invader: while the sheep are 
grazing, the faithful backely, as this kind of cow is called, 
‘stands or grazes beside them; still, however, attentive to 
the looks of its master, the backely flies round the field, 
herds in the sheep that ‘are straying, obliges them to keep 
within proper liinits, and shews no mercy to robbers, or even 
strangers, who attempt to plunder. But it is ‘not the’ 
plunderers of the flock alone, but even the enemies of the 
nation, that these backelies are taught to combat. Every 
army of Hottentots is furnished with a ptoper herd of these, 
which are let loose against the enemy, when the occasion is 
most convenient. Being thus sent forward, they overturn 
all before them; they strike ‘every opposer:down with their 
horns, and trample upon them with their feet; and thus 
often procure their masters an easy victory, even before they 
have attempted to strike’a blow. An animal so serviceable, 
it may be supposed, ‘is not without its reward. The backely 
lives in the same cottage with its — master, and, by long 
habit, gains an affection for him; and in proportion as the 
man approaches to the brute, ‘so the brute seems to attain 
even to some share of human sagacity. The Hottentot 
and his backely thus mutually assist ‘each other; and when 
the latter happens to die, a new one is chosen to succeed 
him, by ‘a counsel of the old men of the village. The new — 
backely is then joined with one of the veterans of his own 
kind, from whom he learns his art, becomes social and 
diligent, and is taken for life into human friendship: and 
protection. 

‘The ‘bisons, or cows with a hump, : are found ‘to: rifles 
very much from each other im the several parts of the 
world'where they are found. The wild ones of this kind, 
as with’ us, are much largerthan the tame. Some heive 
horns; and ‘some are without any; some ‘have them de- 
‘pressed, and some raised in such a manner that they are 
uséd as weapons of annoyance or defence; ‘some are ex- 
tremely large, and others ‘among them, subh as the zebu, 
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ot Barbaty ‘cow, are very small. They are all, however, 
equally docile and gentle when tamed; and, in general, 
furnished with a fine lustrous soft hair, more ‘beautiful 
than that of our own breed; their hump is also of dif- 
ferent sizes, In. ‘some weighing from forty to fifty: pounds, 
in others less: it is not, however, to be considered as a 
part necessarily belonging to the animal; and probably 
it might be cut ‘away without much injury: it resembles 
a gristly fat; and, as I am assured, cuts and tastes some- 
what like a dressed udder. ‘The bisons of Malabar, 
Abyssinia, and Madagascar, are of the great ‘kind, as the 
pastures there are plentiful. Those of Arabia Petriea, 
and most parts of Africa, are small, and of the «zebu -or 
little kind. In America, sc eps towards the north, 
the: bison is well known. The American bison, howe 
ever, is found to be rather less than that of the dinvibnt 
continent; its hair is longer and thicker, its beard more 
remarkable, and its hide more lustrous and soft. There 
are many of them brought up tame in Carolina; however, 
their wild dispositions still seem to continue, for they 
break through all fences to get into the corn-fields, and lead 
the whole tame herd after them, wherever they penetrate. 
They: breed also with the tame kinds originally brought over 
from Europe; and thus produce: a tace peculiar to that 
country. 

From all this ‘it t appears, *: that ei acti have given 
various nameés to animals im ‘reality the same, and ‘only 
differing in some few accidental’ circumstances. The wild 
cow and the tame, the animal belonging to ‘Europe, and 
that of Asia, Africa, and: America, the bonasus and the 
urus, the bison and the zebu, are all one and the same, 
propagate among ‘each other, ‘and, in the’ course of a few 
generations, the hump wears away, and ‘scarcely any ves- 
tiges of savage ‘fierceness ‘are found to remain. Of all 
animals, therefore, except man alone, the cow seems ‘most 
extensively propagated. Its nature seems ‘equally ‘capable 
of the rigours of heat and cold. ‘It is‘an inhabitant-as well 
of the frozen fields of Iceland, ‘asthe burning deserts «of 
Lybia. It) seems ‘an ‘anciént ‘inmate in» every ‘climate, 


* Buffon, vol. xxiii. p. 130. 
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domestic and tame/in those countries whicl: have been civi- 
lized, savage and wild in the countriés which are less’ peopled,, 
but capable of being made useful’ in all; able: to defend 
itself in a state of nature against the most powerful’ enemy, 
of the forest ; and:only subordinate to man, whose’ force it 
has experienced, and whose aid it’ at last seems to require: 
However wild the calves are, which are taken from the dam 
in a savage state, either in Africa or Asia, they soon) become 
humble, patient, and familiar ; and man may be considered. 
in those countries, as' almost helpless without their assist- 
ance. Other animals preserve their nature or their form 
with inflexible perseverance ; but these, in every respect, suit 
themselves to the appetites and conveniences of mankind ; 
and as their shapes are found to alter, so also does their 
nature ; in no animal is there seen a greater variety of kinds, 
and in none a more humble and ‘pliant disposition. => 


THE ‘BUFFALO. 


Ir we should compare the shape of our common cow with 
that of the bison, the difference will appear very great. ‘The 
shaggy mane of the latter, the beard, the curled forehead, 
the inverted horns, the broad breast, and the narrow hinder 
parts, give it the appearance rather of a lion than.a cow; 
and fit it more for a state of war with mankind, than a state 
of servitude. Yet, notwithstanding these appearances, both 
animals are found to be the same; or at least so nearly 

cllied, that they ‘breed among each other, and propagate a 
race that continues the kind. 

On the other hand, if we compare the buffalo with our 
common cow, no two animals can be more nearly alike, 
either in their form or their nature ; both equally submis- 
sive to the yoke, both often: living ‘under the same roof, 
and employed in the same domestic services ; the make and 
the turn of their bodies so much alike, that it requires a close 
attention to distinguish them: and yet, after all this, no 
two animals can be more distinct, or) seem to have stronger 
antipathies to each other.* Were there but one of each 
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kind remaining, it is probable the race of both would shortly 
be extinct... However, such is the fixed aversion formed 
between these creatures, that the cow refuses to breed with 
the buffalo, which it nearly resembles ; while: it is known to 
propagate with the bison, to which it has, in point of form, 
but a very distant similitude. 

The buffalo: is, upon the whole, by no means so beau- 
tiful'a creature: as the cow; his figure is more clumsy and 
awkward ; his air is wilder ; and he carries his head lower, 
and nearer the ground; his limbs are less fleshy, and his 
tail more naked of hair; his: body is shorter and thicker 
than ‘that of the cow kind; his legs are higher; his head 
smaller; his horns not so round, black, and compressed, 
with a buneh of curled hair hanging down between them ; 
his skin ‘is also harder and thicker, more black, and less — 
furnished with hair; his flesh, which is hard and: blackish, 
is not only disagreeable to the taste, but likewise. to the 
smell. ‘The milk of the female is by no means so good as 
that of the cow; it is however produced in great abun- 
dance. In the warm countries, almost all their cheese is 
made’ of the milk of the buffalo; and they supply butter 
also in large quantities. ‘The veal of the young buffalo is 
not better eating than the beef of the old. The hide of this 
animal ‘seems to be the most valuable thing he furnishes. 
The leather made of it is well known for its thickness, soft- 
ness, and impenetrability. As these animals are, in general, 
larger and stronger than the cow, they are usefully employed 
in agriculture. They are used in drawing burdens, and 
sometimes in carrying them; being guided by a ring, which 
is thrust through their nose. Two buffaloes yoked in a 
waggon, are said to draw more than four strong horses ; 
as their heads and necks are naturally bent downward, they 
are thus better fitted for the draught, and the whole weight 
of their bodies is applied to the carriage that is to be drawn 
forward. | 

From the size and bulk’ of the buffalo, we may be easily 
led to conclude that he is anative of the warmer climates. 
‘The’ largest’ quadr upeds are generally found in ‘the torrid 
zone; and the buffalo is inferior, in point of size, only to 
the. elephant, the rhinoceros, or the hippopotamus. ~The 
camelopard ’ or ‘the camel may indeed be taller, but they 
are’ neither so long, nor near so corpulent. Accordingly, 
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we find this animal wild in many parts of India; and 
tamed, also, wherever the natives. have occasion. for , his 
_ services... 'The wild buffaloes are very dangerous animals, 
and. are often found to gore travellers to death, and, then 
trample them with their feet, until they have. entirely, 
mangled the whole body: however, in the woods they are 
not so much to.-be feared as in. the plains, because in the 
violence of their pursuit their large, horns. are apt. to be 
entangled in the branches of the trees, which gives, those 
who have been surprised. by them time to escape the. dan- 
ger. There is scarcely any other method. of ,avoiding their 
pursuit; they run with great swiftness; they overtum a 
tree of moderate growth; and are such swimmers, as to 
cross the largest, rivers without any difficulty... In this 
~ manner, like all other large animals of the torrid zone, 
they are very fond of the water; and, in the midst of their 
pursuit, often plunge in, in order to cool themselves. ..'The 
negroes of (auinea, and the Indians of Malabar, where 
buffaloes are in great abundance, take great delight in 
hunting and destroying them: \however, they neyer attempt 
to face the buffalo openly; but, generally climbing up the 
tree, shoot at him from thence, and: do not come down till 
they find they have effectually: dispatched him. When 
they are tamed, no animal can be more patient or humble ; 
and.though by no means so docile as the cow kind, yet they 
go through domestic: drudgeries with more strength and 
perseverance. i Lb ND ) Lic veagnd 

Although these animals be chiefly found in, the torrid 
zone, yet they are bred in several parts of Europe, particu- 
larly in Italy, where they make the food and. the riches of 
the poor. The female produces but one at a time, in the 
same manner as the cow; but they are very different in the 
times of gestation; for the cow, as we know, goes: but 
nine months; whereas the buffalo continues pregnant for 
twelve. They are all afraid of fire; and, perhaps, in 
consequence of this, have an aversion to red colours, that 
resemble the colour of flame: it is said, that. in those 
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countries where they are found in plenty, no person dares 
to dress in scarlet. In general they are inoffensive ani- 
mals, if undisturbed ; as indeed all those which feed .upon 
grass are found to be; but when they. are wounded, or 
when even but. fired at, nothing then can stop their fury ; 
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they then turn up the ground with their fore-feet, bellow 
much, louder and more terribly than the bull, and make at 
‘the object of their resentment with ungovernable rage. It 
is happy, in such circumstances, if the person they pursue 
has a wall to escape over, or some such obstacle; otherwise 
they soon overtake, and instantly destroy him. It is remark- 
able, however, that although their horns are so very formid- 
able, they in general make more use of their feet in combat, 
and rather tread their enemies to death than gore them. 
Having thus gone through the history of these animals, 
it may be proper to observe, that no names have been more 
indiscriminately used than those of the bull, the urus, the 
bison, and the buffalo. It therefore becomes such as would . 
have distinct ideas of each, to be careful in separating the 
kinds, the one from the other, allowing the cow for the 
standard of all. The urus, whether of the large enormous 
kind of Lithuania, or the smaller race of Spain, whether with 
long or short horns, whether with or without long hair in 
the forehead, is every way the same with what our common 
breed was before they were taken from the forest, and re- 
duced to a state of servitude. The bison, and all its varie- 
ties, which are known by a hump between the shoulders, is 
also to be ranked in the same class. This animal, whether 
with crooked or with straight horns, whether they be turned 
towards the cheek, or totally wanting, whether it be large or 
diminutive, whatever be its colour, or whatever the length of 
its hair, whether called the bonasus by some, or the dubalus 
by others, is but a variety of the cow kind, with whom it 
breeds, and with whom of: consequence it has the closest 
connexion. Lastly, the buffalo, though shaped much more 
like the cow, is a distinct kind by itself, that never mixes 
with any of the former ; that goes twelve months with young, 
whereas the cow goes but nine; that testifies an aversion to 
the latter; and, though bred under the same roof, or feed- 
ing in the same pasture, has always kept separate; and 
makes a distinct race in all parts of the world. These two 
kinds are supposed to be the only real varieties. in the cow 
kind, of which naturalists have given so many varieties. 
With respect to some circumstances mentioned by travellers, 
such. as that of many kinds defending themselves by voiding 
their dung against their pursuers; this is a practice which 
they have in common with other timid creatures when 
VOL. 11.—21-22. : a 
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pursued, and arises rather from fear. than a desire of defence. 
‘The musky smell also-by which some have been distin- 
guished, is found common to many of these kinds, in a state 
of nature; and does not properly make the characteristic 
marks of any. The particular kind of noise also, which 
some of them are known to make, which rather resembles 
grunting than bellowing or lowing, is but a savage variety, 
which many wild animals have, and yet lose when brought 
nto.a state of tameness. For these reasons, Mr. Buffon, 
whom I have followed in this description, is of opinion, that 
the zebu, or little African cow, and the grunting, or Siberian 
cow, are but different races of the bison; as the shape of the 
horns, or the length of the hair, are never properly charac- _ 
teristic marks of any animal, but are found to vary with cli- 
mate, food, and cultivation. ; 

In this manner the number of animals of the cow kind, 
which naturalists have extended to eight or ten sorts, are 
reduced to two; and as the utmost deference is paid to 
the opinion of Mr. Buffon in this particular, I have taken 
him for my guide. Nevertheless, there is an animal of 
the cow kind, which neither he, nor any other naturalist 
that I know of, has hitherto described, yet which makes 
a very distinct class, and may be added as a third spe- 
cies. . mae, 

This animal was shown some years ago in London, and 
seemed to unite many of the characteristics of the cow and 
the hog; having the head, the horns, and the tail, of the 
former; with the bristles, the colour, and the grunting, of 
the latter. It was about the size of an ass, but broader and 
thicker ;: the colour resembling that of a hog, and the hair 
bristly, as in that animal. The hair upon the body was thin, 
as in the hog;-and a row of bristles ran along the spine, 
rather shorter and softer than in the hog kind. ‘The head 
was rather larger than that of a cow; the teeth were entirely 
resembling those of that animal, and the tongue was rough 
in like manner. It fed upon hay; and consequently its in- 
ternal conformation must have resembled that of the cow 
kind more than the hog, whose food is always chosen of a 
kind more succulent, The eyes were placed in the head as 
with the cow, and were pretty nearly of the same colour; the 
horns were black and flattish, but bent rather backwards to 
the meck, as in the goat kind; the neck was short and thick, 
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and the back rather rising in the middle; it was cloven- 
footed, like the cow, without those hinder claws that are 
found in the hog kinds. But the greatest variety of all in 
this extraordinary creature, which was a female, was, that it 
had but two teats, and consequently, in that respect, resem- 
bled neither of ‘the kinds to which, in other circumstances, 
it bore so strong a similitude. Whether this animal was a 
distinct kind, or a monster, I will not pretend to say: it was 
shown under the name of the bonasus; and it was said, by 
the person who showed it, to have come from India: but no 
credit is to be given to interested ignorance; the person 
only wanted to make the animal appear as extraordinary as 
possible; and I believe would scarcely scruple a lie or two to 
increase that wonder in us, by which he found the means of 
living. , , 


CHAP. III. 
OF ANIMALS OF THE SHEEP AND GOAT KIND.* 


_'As no two animals are found entirely the same, so it 1s 
not to be expected that any two races of animals should 
exactly correspond in every particular. The goat and the 
sheep are apparently different in the form of their bodies, in 
their covering, and in their horns. They may, from hence, 
be considered as two different kinds, with regard to all com- 
-mon and domestic purposes. But if we come to examine them 
closer, and observe their internal conformation, no two ani- 
mals can be more alike; their feet, their four stomachs, 


* In the sheep kind the horns are hollow, wrinkled, perennial, bent 
backwards and outwards, into a circular or spiral form, and generally 
placed at the sides of the head ; in the lower jaw there are eight front 
teeth, but none in the upper; there are no canine teeth in either. In 
the goat the horns are hollow, rough, compressed, and rise somewhat 
erect from the top of the head, and bend backwards ; there are eight 
front teeth in the lower jaw, none in the upper, and no canine teeth in 
either ; the chin is bearded. by | ' 
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their suet, their appetites, all are entirely the same, and shew 
_ the similitude between them ; but what makes a much stronger 
connection is, that they propagate with each other. ‘The 
puck-goat is found to produce with the ewe an animal that, 
in two or three generations, returns to the sheep, and ‘seems 
to retain no marks of its ancient progenitor.* The sheep 
and the goat, therefore, may be considered as: belonging 
to one family ; and were the whole races reduced to ‘one: of 
each, they would quickly replenish the earth with their 
Hin Ger es | nt BT etna 
If we examine the sheep and goat internally, we shall 
find, as was said, that their conformation is entirely the 
same; nor is their structure very remote from that of the 
cow kind, which they resemble in their hoofs, and in their 
chewing the cud. Indeed, all ruminant animals are in- 
ternally very much alike. The goat, the sheep, or the 
deer, exhibit to the eye of the anatomist the same parts 
in miniature which the cow or the bison exhibited in the 
great. But the differences between those animals are, 
nevertheless, sufficiently apparent. Nature has obviously 
marked the distinctions between the cow and the sheep 
kind, by their form and size; and they are also distin- 
guished from those of the deer kind, by never shedding the 
horns. Indeed, the form and figure of these animals, if 
there were nothing else, would seldom fail of guiding us to 
the kind; and we might almost upon sight tell which be- 
longs to the deer kind, and which are-to be degraded into 
that of the goat. However, the annually shedding the horns 
in the deer, and the permanence in the sheep, draws a pretty 
exact line between* the kinds; so that we may hold to 
this distinction only, and define the sheep and goat kind as 
ruminant animals of a smaller size, that never shed their 
horns. ary sabes kt i | 
If we consider these harmless and useful animals in one 
point of view, we shall find that both have been long re- 
claimed, and brought into’a state of domestic servitude. 
Both seem* to require protection from man; and are, in 
some measure, pleased with his society. The sheep, in- 
deed, is the more serviceable creature of the two; but the 
goat has more sensibility and attachment. The attending 


* Buffon, passim. 
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upon both was once’ the employment of the wisest and 
the best of men; and those have been ever supposed the 
happiest ‘times in which these harmless creatures "were 
considered as the chief objects of human attention. In 
the earliest ages, the ‘goat’ seemed rather the greater 
favourite; and, indeed, it continues such, in some coun- 
tries, to this day among the poor. However, the ‘sheep 
has long since become the principal object of human care 5: 
while the goat is disregarded by the generality of man- 
kind, or become the possession only of the lowest of the 
people. The sheep, therefore, and its varieties, may be 
considered first; and the goat, with all those of its kind, 
will then properly follow. , 


THE SHEEP. 


THOSE animals that take refuge under the protection of 
man, in a few generations become indolent and helpless. 
Having lost the habit of self-defence, they seem to lose also 
the instincts of nature. ' The sheep, in its present domestic 
state, is, of all animals, the most defenceless and inoffensive. 
‘With its liberty, it seems to have been deprived of its swift- 
ness and cunning; and what in the ass might rather be 
called patience, in the sheep appears to be stupidity. With 
no one quality to fit:it for self-preservation, it makes vain 
efforts at all. Without swiftness, it endeavours to fly; and 
without strength, sometimes offers to oppose. But these 
feeble attempts rather incite than repress the insults of every 
enemy; and the dog follows the flock with greater de- 
light upon seeing them fly, and attacks them with more | 
fierceness upon their unsupported attempts at resistance. 
Indeed, they run together in flocks rather with the hopes 
of losing their singledanger in the crowd, than of uniting © 
to repress the attack by numbers. The sheep, therefore, 
were it exposed in its present: state to struggle with its 
natural enemies of the forest, would soon be extirpated. 
Loaded with a heavy fleece, deprived of the defence of its 
horns, and rendered heavy, slow, and feeble, it can have 
no other safety than what it finds from man. This ani- 
mal is now, therefore, obliged to rely solely upon that 
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art for protection, to which it originally owes its degra- 
dation. 

But we are not to spall to nature the formation 
of an animal: so utterly unprovided against. its enemies, 
and so unfit for defence. The moufflon, which is the 
sheep in a savage state, is a bold, fleet creature, able to 
escape from the greater animals by its swiftness, or to 
oppose the smaller kinds with the arms it has received 
from nature. It is by human art alone that the sheep has 
become the tardy defenceless creature we find it. Every 
race of quadrupeds might easily be corrupted by the same 
allurements by which the sheep has been thus debilitated 
and depressed. While undisturbed, and. properly sup- 
plied, none are found to set any bounds to their appetite. 
They all pursue their food while able, and continue to 
graze, till they often die of disorders occasioned by too 
much fatness. But it is very different with them in a 
state of nature: they are in the forest surrounded by dan- 
gers, and alarmed with unceasing hostilities; they are 
pursued every hour from one tract of country to another ; 
and spend a great part of their time in attempts to avoid 
their enemies. Thus constantly exercised, and continu- 
ally practising all the arts of defence and escape, the 
animal at once preserves its life and native independ- 
ence, together with its swiftness, and the slender agility 
of its form. 

The sheep, in its.servile state, seems to be didastech of all 
inclinations of its own; and of all animals it appears the 
most stupid. Every quadruped has a peculiar turn of coun- 
tenance, a physiognomy, if we may so call it, that generally 
marks its nature. ‘The sheep seems to have none of those 
traits that betoken either courage or cunning ; its large 
eyes, separated from each other, its ears sticking out on 
each side, and its narrow nostrils, all testify the extreme 
simplicity of this creature; and the position of its horns 
also, shew that nature designed the sheep rather for flight 
than combat. It appears a large mass of flesh, supported 
upon four small straight legs, ill fitted for carrying such a 
burden; its motions are awkward, it is easily fatigued, and _ 
often sinks under the weight of its own corpulency. «In 
proportion as these marks of human transformation are more 
numerous, the animal becomes more > helpless and stupid. 
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Those which live upon a more fertile pasture, and ‘grow fat, 
become entirely feeble; those that want horns are found 
more dull and heavy than the rest ;* those whose fleeces 
are longest and finest are most subject to a variety of 
disorders; and, in short, whatever changes have been 
wrought in this animal by the industry of man are entirely 
calculated for human advantage, and not for that of the 
creature itself. It might require a succession of ages 
before the sheep could be restored to its primitive state 
of activity, so as to become a match for its pursuers of 
the forest. oA ; 
The goat, which. it resembles in so many other respects, 
is much its superor. ‘The one has its particular attach- 
ment, sees danger, and generally contrives to escape it; 
but the other is timid without a cause, and secure when 
real danger approaches. Nor is the sheep, when bred up 
tame in the house, and familiarized with its keepers, less 
obstinately absurd: from being dull and timid, it then 
acquires a degree of pert familiarity; buts with its head, 
becomes mischievous, and shews itself every way unworthy 
of being singled out from the rest of the flock. Thus 
it seems rather formed for slavery than friendship; and 
framed more for the necessities than the amusements of 
mankind. ‘There is but one instance in which the sheep 
shews any attachment to its keeper; and that is seen 
rather on the continent than among us in Great Britain. 
What I allude to is, their following the sound of the shep- 
herd’s pipe. Before I had seen them trained in this man- 
ner I had no conception of those descriptions in the old 
pastoral poets, of the shepherd leading his flock from one 
country to another. As I had been used only to see these 
harmless creatures driven before their keepers, I supposed 
that all the rest was but invention ; but in many parts of 
the Alps, and even some provinces of France, the shep- 
herd and his pipe are still continued with true antique 
simplicity. The flock is regularly penned every evening, 
to preserve them from the wolf; and the shepherd returns 
homeward at sun-set with his sheep following him, and 
seemingly pleased with the sound of the pipe, which is 
blown with a reed, and resembles the chanter of a bag- 
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pipe..,.In this manner, in those countries that still continue 
poor, the Arcadian life is preserved in all its former purity ; 
but in countries where a greater inequality of condition 
prevails, the shepherd is generally some poor wretch, 
who attends a flock from which he is to derive no bene- 
fits, and only guards those luxuries which he is not fated to 
share. | 
It does not appear, from early writers, that. the sheep was 
bred in Britain; and it was not till several ages after this 
animal, was cultivated, that the woollen manufacture was 
carried on among us.* ‘That valuable branch of business — 
lay for a considerable time in foreign hands; and we were 
obliged to import the cloth,manufactured from our own 
materials.. There were, notwithstanding, many unavailing 
raed ts among our kings to introduce and preserve the manu- 
acture at home. Henry the Second, by a patent grantec 
to the weavers in London, directed, that if any cloth wa: 
found made of a.mixture. of Spanish wool, it should be 
burned by the mayor. . Such edicts, at length, although but 
slowly, operated towards the establishing this trade among 
us. ‘The Flemings, who at. the revival of arts possessed the 
art of cloth-working in a superior degree, were invited to 
settle here ; and soon after foreign cloth, was prohibited from 
being worn in England. In the, times of queen Elizabeth 
this manufacture received every encouragement ; and many 
of the inhabitants of the Netherlands being then forced, by 
the tyranny of Spain, to take refuge in this country, they 
improved us in those arts, in which we at present excel the 
rest of the world. Every art, however, has its rise, its - 
meridian, ana its decline; and it is supposed by many, that 
the woollen manufacture bee for some time, been’ decaying 
amongst us. The cloth now made is thought to be much 
worse than that of some. years past; being neither so, firm 
nor fine; neither so much courted abroad, nor so serviceable 
at nate | 
No, country, however, produces such sheep as England; 
either with larger fleeces, or better adapted for the busi- 
ness of clothing. Those of Spain, indeed, are finer, and 
we generally require some of their wool to work up with 
our own: but the weight of a Spanish fleece is no way 


* British Zoology, vol. i. p. 23. 
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comparable to one of Lincoln or Warwickshire; and, in 
those counties it is no uncommon thing to give fifty guineas 

for a ram. | 
The sheep without horns are counted the best sort, be- 
cause a great part of the animal’s nourishment is supposed 
to go up into the horns.* Sheep, like other ruminant ani- 
mals, want the upper fore-teeth; but have eight in the 
lower jaw: two of these drop, and are replaced at two 
ears old; four of them are replaced at three years old; 
and all at four. The new teeth are easily known from 
the rest, by their freshness and whiteness. There are 
some breeds, however, in England, that never change their 
teeth at all; these the shepherds call the /eather-mouthed 
cattle; and, as their ‘teeth are thus long wearing, they are 
generally supposed to grow old a year or two before the 
rest. The sheep brings forth one or two at atime; and 
sometimes three or four. The first lamb ofan ewe is 
generally pot-bellied, short and thick, and of less value than 
those of a second or third production ; the third being sup- 
posed the best of all. They bear their young five months ; 
and, by being housed, they bring forth at any time of the 

ear. : 
But this animal, in its domestic state, is too well known to 
require a detail of its peculiar ‘habits, or of the arts which 
have been used to improve the breed. Indeed, in the eye of 
an observer of nature, every art which tends to render the 
ereature more helpless and useless to itself, may be-consi- 
dered rather .as an injury than an improvement; and if we | 
are to look for this animal in its noblest state, we must seek 
for it inthe African desert, or the extensive plains .of Siberia. 
Among the degenerate descendants of the wild sheep, ‘there 
have been so many changes wrought, as entirely to disguise 
the kind, and often to mislead the observer. The variety 
is so great, that seareely any two countries have their sheep 
of the same kind; but there is found .a manifest difference 
in all, either in the size, the covering, the shape, or the 
horns. | | Kove 
The woolly sheep,{ as it is seen among us, is found 
only in Europe, and some of the temperate ‘provinces of 
Asia. When transported into warmer countries, either 
* Lisle’s Husbandry, vol. ii.:p. 155. .  ¢ Ibid. ; 
{ Buffon, vol, xxiii. p 168. 
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into Florida or Guinea, it loses its wool, and assumes a 
covering fitted to the climate, becoming hairy and -rough ; 
it there also loses its fertility, and its flesh no longer has 
the same flavour. -In the same manner, in the very cold 
countries, it seems equally helpless and a stranger; it still 
requires the unceasing attention of mankind for ‘its pre- 
servation; and although it is found to subsist, as well in 
Greenland a8 if Guinea, * yet it seems a natural inhabitant 
of neither. | 

Of the domestic kinds to be found in the different parts 
of the world, besides our own, which is common in Eu- 
rope, the first variety is to be seen in Iceland, Muscovy, 
and the coldest climates of the north. This, which may 
be called the Iceland sheep, resembles our breed in the 
form of the body and the tail; but differs in a very extra- 
ordinary manner in the number of the horns; being gene- 
rally found to have four, and sometimes even eight, grow- 
ing from different parts of the forehead. ‘These are large 
and formidable ; and the animal seems thus fitted by nature 
for a state of war: however, it is of the nature of the rest 
of its kind, being mild, gentle, and timid. Its wool is very 
different also from that of the common sheep, being long, 
smooth, and hairy. Its colour is of a dark ‘brown; and 
under its outward coat of hair it has an internal covering, 
that rather resembles fur. ‘than’ wool, being: fine, short, and 
soft. tt 

The second variety to ne Ronit in this aiitnal: is that 
of the broad-tailed sheep, so common in Tartary, Arabia, 
Persia, Barbary, Syria, and Egypt. This sheep is only 
remarkable for its large and ‘heavy tail, which is often 
found to weigh from twenty to thirty pounds. It some- 
times grows a foot ‘broad, and is obliged to be supported 
. by a small kind of board, that goes upon wheels. ‘This — 
tail is not covered underneath with wool, like the upper 
part, but is bare; and the. natives, who consider it as a 
very great delicacy, -are very careful in attending and 
preserving it from injury. Mr. Buffon supposes that the © 
fat which falls into the caul in our sheep, goes in these 
to furnish the tail; and that the rest of the body is from — 


thence deprived of fat in proportion. With regard to. | 


their fleeces, in the temperate climates, they are, as in our 
* Krantz. 
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own breed, soft and woolly; but in the warmer latitudes, 
they are ‘hairy: yet in both they preserve the enormous size 
of their tails. 

The third observable variety is that of the sheep called 
strepsicheros. This animal is a native of -the islands of the 
Archipelago, and only differs from our sheep, in ilies 
straight horns, surrounded with a spiral furrow. 

The last variety is that of the Guinea sheep, which is 
generally found in all the tropical climates, both of Africa 
and the East Indies. They are of a large size, with a rough 
hairy skin, short horns, and ears hanging down, with a 
kind of dewlap under the chin. They differ greatly in form 
from the rest, and might be considered as animals of another 
kind, were they not known to breed with other sheep. 
These, of all the domestic kinds, seem to: approach the 
nearest to the state of nature. They are larger, stronger, 
and swifter, than the common race; and, consequently, 
better fitted for a precarious forest life. However, they 
seem to rely, like the rest, on man for ie being entirely 
of a domestic nature, and subsisting cnly in the warmer 
climates. 

Such are: the varieties of this animal, which have been 
reduced into a state of domestic. servitude. . These are all 
capable of producing among each other; all the peculia- 
rities of their form have been made by climate and human 
cultivation; and none of them seem sufficiently indepen- 
dent to live in a state of savage nature. They are, there- - 
foré, to be considered as a-degenerate. race, formed by the 
hand of man, and propagated merely for his benefit. At the 
same time, while man thus cultivates the domestic kinds, he 
drives away and destroys the savage race, which are less 
beneficial, and more -headstrong, These, therefore, are to 
be found in but a very small number, in the most uncul- 
tivated countries, where they have been able. to subsist. by 
their native swiftness and strength. It is in the more un- 
cultivated parts of Greece, Sardinia, Corsica, and particularly 
_ in the deserts of Tartary, that the moufflon is, to be found, 
that bears all the marks. of being the primitive race ; and 
. that has’ been actually known to. breed with the domestic 
animal. 

‘The moufflon, or musmon, shite covered with hair, 
bears a a stronger similitude to the ram, than to any other 
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animal: like the ram, if has the eyes placed near the 
horns ; and its ears are shorter than those of the goat; it 


_- also resembles the ram in its horns, and in all the parti- 


cular coritours of its form. The horns also are alike ; 
‘they are of a yellow colour; they have three sides, as in 
the ram, and bend baekwards in the same manner behind 
the ears; the muzzle and the inside of the ears, are of a 
whitish colour, tinetured with yellow; the other parts: of 
the face are of a brownish gray. The general colour of 
the hair over the body is of a. brown, approaching to that 
of the red deer. The inside of the thighs and the belly 
are of a white, tinctured with yellow. The form, upon 
the whole, seems more made for agility and strength than 
that of the common sheep; and the mouffion is actually 
found to live in a savage state, and maintain itself, either 
by force or swiftness, against all the animals that live by 
rapine. Such is its extreme speed, that many have been 
inelined rather to rank it among the deer kind, than the 
sheep. But in this they are deceived, as the musmon has 
a tiark that entirely distinguishes it from that species, 
being known never to shed its horns. In some these are 
seen to grow to a surprising’ size; many of them measur- 
ing, in their econvolutions, above two ells long. They are of 
a yellow colour, as was said; but the older the animal grows, 
the darker the horns become: with these they often main- 
tain very furious battles between each other ; and sometimes 
they are found broken off in such a manner, that the small 
animals of the forest creep into the eavity for shelter.* 
When the musmon is seen standing on the plain, his fore- 
legs ave always straight, while his hinder legs seem bent 
under him; but in cases of more active necessity, this 
seeming deformity is removed, and he moves with great 
swiftness and agility. The female very much resembles 
the male of this species, but that she is less, and her horns 
also are never seen to grow to that prodigious size they are 
of in the wild ram. Such is the sheep in its savage state ; 
a bold, noble, and even beautiful animal: but it is not the 
most beautiful creatures that are always found most useful 
to man. Human industry has therefore destroyed its grace, 
to improve its utility. 


* Gmelin, as qaoted by Buffon. 
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THE GOAT, 
AND ITS NUMEROUS VARIETIES. 


Purr are some domestic animals that seem as auxiliaries 
to the more useful sorts ; and that, by ceasing to be the first, 
aré considered as nothing. We have seen the services of 
the ass slighted, because inferior to those of the horse; and, 
in the same manner, those of the goat are held cheap, be- 
eause the sheep so far exceeds it. Were the horse or the 
sheep removed from nature, the inferior kinds would then be 
invaluable ; and the same arts would probably be bestowed 
in perfecting their kinds, that. the higher order of animals 
have experienced. But in their present neglected state, they 
vary but little from the wild animals of the same kind: man 
has left them their primitive habits and forms; and the 
less they owe to his assiduity, the more they receive from 
nature. | a 

The goat seems, in every respect, more fitted for a life 
of ‘savage liberty than the sheep.* It is naturally more 
lively, and more possessed with animal instinct. - It easily 
attaches itself to man, arid seems sensible of his caresses. 
It is also stronger and swifter, more courageous, and more 
playful, lively, capricious, and vagrant: it is not easily 

confined to its flock, but chooses its own pastures, and ° 
loves to stray remote from the rest. It chiefly delights in 
climbing precipices, in gomg to the very edge of danger ; 
it is often seen suspended upon an eminence hanging) over 
the sea, upon a very little base, and even sleeps there in 
security. Nature has, in some measure, fitted it for tra- 
versing these declivities with ease; the hoof is hollow un- 
derneath, with sharp edges,’so that it walks as securely on 
the ridge of a house, as on the level ground. It is a hardy 
animal, and very easily sustained; for which reason. it. is 
chiefly the property of the poor, who have no- pastures 
with which to supply it. Happily, however, it seems 
better pleased with the neglected wild, than the cultivated 
fields of art; it chooses the heathy mountain, -or the 
shrubby rock; its favourite food is the tops of boughs, 

or the tender bark of young trees; it seems less afraid of 

immoderate heat, and bears the warm climates better than 
4 oe ee Batty: : \ 
. | 

| 
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the sheep; it sleeps exposed to the sun, and seems to enjoy 
its warmest fervors; neither is it terrified at the storm, or 
_incommoded by the rain; immoderate cold alone seems to 
affect it, and is said to produce a vertigo, with which this 
animal is sometimes incommoded. ‘The inconstancy of its 
nature is perceivable in the irregularity of its gait; it goes | 
forward, stops, runs, approaches, flies, merely from caprice, 
and with no other seeming reason than the extreme vivacity 
of its: disposition. | mera 
There are proofs of this animal’s being naturally the 
friend of man; and that the goat seldom resumes its. pri- 
meval wildness, when’ once reduced into a state of servi- 
tude. In the year 1698, an English vessel happening to’ 
touch at the island of Bonavista, two negroes came, and 
offered the sailors as many goats as they chose to take 
away.. Upon the captain’s expressing his astonishment 
at this offer, the negroes assured him that there were but 
twelve persons in the island, -and that the goats were mul- 
tiplied in such a manner as: even to become a nuisance : 
they added, that instead of giving any trouble to catch 
them, they followed the few inhabitants that were left with a 
sort of obstinacy, and rather became importunate with their 
tameness. Sis oa Vet 
The goat. produces: but two. at a time, and three at the 
most. But in the warmer climates, although the animal 
degenerates, and grows less, yet it becomes more fruitful, 
being generally found to bring forth three, four, and. five, 
at a single delivery.. The buck is capable of propagating at 
the age of one year, and the female-at seven months ; how- ° 
ever, the fruits of this premature generation are weak and 
defective ; and their best breeding-time is generally delayed. 
till the age of two years, or eighteen months at least. One 
buck is sufficient for a hundred and fifty goats; his appetites 
are excessive: but this ardour brings on a speedy decay, so 
that he is enervated in four years at most, and even becomes 
_ old. before he reaches his seventh year.. The goat, like the. 
sheep, continues five months with young; and, in some 
places, bears twice a year. oP OR. wea 
The milk of the goat is sweet, nourishing, and medi-. 
cinal ; not so apt to curdle upon the stomach as that of the. 
cow; and, therefore, preferable to. those whose digestion: 
is but weak. The peculiarity of this animal's food gives 
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the milk a flavour different from that cither of the cow or 
the sheep ; for as it generally feeds: upon shrubby pastures, 
and heathy mountains, there is an agreeable mildness in 


the taste, very pleasing to such as are fond of that aliment.. 


In several parts of Ireland, and the highlands of Scotland, 
the goat makes the chief possession of the inhabitants. 
On those mountains, where no other useful animal could 


find subsistence, the goat continues to glean a sufficient 


living, and supplies the hardy natives with what they con- 
sider as varied luxury. They lie upon beds made of their 
skins, which are soft, clean, and wholesome; they live 
upon their milk, with oat-bread; they convert a part of it 
into butter, and some into cheese: the flesh, indeed, they 
seldom taste of, as it isa delicacy which they find too ex- 


pensive; however, the kid is considered, even by the city 


epicure, as a great rarity; and the flesh of the goat, when 


properly prepared, is ranked by some -as no way inferior to 


venison. In this manner, even in the wildest solitudes, the 
poor find comforts of which the rich do not think it worth 
their while to dispossess them: in these mountainous re- 
treats, where the landscape presents only a scene of rocks, 
heaths, and shrubs, that speak the wretchedness of the soil, 
these simple people have their feasts and their pleasures ; 
their faithful flock of goats attends them to these awful soli- 
tudes, and furnishes them with all the necessaries of life ; 
while their remote situation happily keeps them ignorant of 
seater Ning tit ect) D8 -Mog sa Flier © Ee . 
As these animals are apt to stray from the flock, no man 
can attend above fifty of them at a time. They are fattened 
in the same manner as sheep ; but, taking every precaution, 
their flesh is ‘never so good or so sweet, in our climate, as 
that of mutton. It is‘otherwise between the tropics. © The 
mutton there becomes «flabby and: lean, while the flesh 
of the goat rather seems to improve; and in some places the 
latter is cultivated in preference to the former. We, there- 
fore, find this animal in almost every part of the world, 
as it seems-fitted for the necessities of man in both ex- 
_ tremes. Towards the north, where the pasture is coarse 
and barren, the goat is fitted to find a scanty subsistence ; 
between the tropics, where the heat is excessive, the goat 
Is fitted to bear the climate, and its flesh is found to im- 
prove. ss 
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One of the most remarkable varieties we find in the goat 
is in that of Natolia. The Natolian goat, or, as Mr. Buffon 
calls it, the goat of ngora, has the ears longer than ours, 
and broader in. proportion. ‘The male has horns of about 
the same length with the goat of Europe, but black, and — 
turned very differently, going out horizontally on each side of 
the head, and twisted round in the manner of a cork-serew. 
The horns: of the female are shorter, and encircle the ear 
somewhat like those of the ram. - They are of a dazzling 
white colour, and in all the hair is very long, thick, fine, and. 
glossy; which, indeed, is the case with almost all the ani- — 
mals of Syria. There are a great number of these animals 
about Angora, where the inhabitants drive a trade with their 
hair, which is sold either raw, or manufactured, into all parts 
of Europe. Nothing can exceed the beauty of the stuffs 
which are made from the hair of almost all the animals of 
that country. ‘These are well known pmbng us by the name 
bed camlet. 

‘A second variety is the Assyrian goat, of Site vial 
is somewhat larger than ours, with ears almost hanging 
down to the ground, and broad in proportion.* The horns, 
on the contrary, are not above two inches and. a half long, 
black, and bending a little backwards. The hair is of a fox 
colour, and under the throat there are two excrescences, like 
the gills of a cock. These animals are chiefly kept round 
Aleppo for the sake of their milk. . ‘They are driven through 
_ the streets, and their milk is sold to the inhabitants as” they 
pass: along. 

In the third variety may be reclioned the little goat of 
Africa, which is of the size of a kid, but the hair is as long 
as that of the ordinary breed. The horns, which. do not 
exceed the length of a man’s finger, are thick, and bend . 
downwards so close to the head that hey almost enter: tne o 
skin. 
There is an animal of this kind at. the: Cape er Good We 
Hope, called the 6/we goat, which may be ranked as. the © 
fourth variety: ‘It is in shape like ‘the domestic, but much — 
larger, being ‘nearly of the sizeof a stag. ots hair Bini 3 
short, and of a delightful’ blue; ‘but: its loses a : great sal of 


* M. Sonini assures us, that inns the ears of, this vari ty iT TD 
ager than those of the common goat, they: never reach so” Ow % 
gr nd, nor, as has been reported, are they ever cropped. e 
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its beauty when the animal is dead. It has a very long 
beard ; but the horns are not so long in proportion as in other 
goats, being turned spirally, in the manner of a cork-screw. 
It has very long legs, but well proportioned ; and the flesh is 
very well tasted, but lean. For this reason, in that plentiful 
country, it 1s chiefly killed upon account of its skin. It 
is a very shy animal, and seldom comes near the Dutch 
settlements ; but they are found in great abundance in the 
more uncultivated parts of the country. . Besides these, they 
are found in this extensive region of various colours, and 
many of them are ape beautifully, with red, white, and 
brown.* 

In fine, the Jaa goat resembles ours in most parts, ex- 
cept in size, it being much smaller. This animal is com- 
mon in Guinea, Angola, and all along the coasts of Africa ; 
it is not much larger than a hare, but. it is extremely fat, and 
its flesh admirably tasted. It is in that country universally 
preferred to mutton. 

These animals seem all of one kind, with very trifling 
distinctions between them. It is true that they differ in 
some respects; such as having neither the same colour, hair, 
ears, or horns. But it ought to be considered as a rule in| 
natural history, that neither the horns, the colour, the fine-— 
ness or the length of the hair, or the position of the ears, 
are to be considered as making an actual distinction in 
_ the kinds. These are accidental varieties, produced by cli- 
mate and food, which are known to change even in the same 
animal, and give it a seeming difference of form. When 
we see the shapes, the inclinations, and the internal confor- 
mation, of seemingly different creatures nearly the same; 
and, above all, when we see them producing among each 
other, we then have no hesitation in pronouncing the spe- 
cies, and asserting that .these are of the goat kind, with 
which they are so materially connected. 

But although these are evidently known to. belong to ‘the 
goat kind, there are others nearly resembling the goat, of 
whose kindred we cannot be equally certain. These are 
_ such as, being found in a state of nature, have not as yet 
- been. ees many to human observation. Hence 
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* Thi species is now known to be of the antelope tribe, and i is, by 
a all modern zoological writers, called the blie antelope. 
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itis impossible to. atest’ with precision to which class 
they. belong ;.: ‘whether they be animals of a particular kind, 

or merely,the goat in its state of savage freedom. “Were 
there but one of these wild animals, the inquiry would soon 
be ended, and we might readily allow it for the parent stock; 

but, in the present case, there are two kinds that have al 
Entel equal pretensions to this honour; and the claims of 

yich it has been found difficult to determine. The ani+ . 
wale in question are the chamois and the ibex. . These both — 
bear very near approaches to the goat in figure; have horns 
that never shed ; and, at the same time, are more different 
from each other than from the animal in question. 
From which of these two. sources our domestic goat is de- ~ 
rived is not easy to settle. Instead, therefore, of entering 
into the discussion, I will content myself with the result of 
Mr. Buffon’s inquiries. He-is of opinion that the ibex is 
the principal source ; that our domestic goat is the imme- — 
diate descendant ; and that the chamois» is: but’ a variety 
from. that. stock, a sort of collateral branch of the same 
family. His, principal. reason for giving the: preference to. 
the ibex is, its having a more masculine figure, large horns, 
and a large beard; whereas. the chamois, wants these 
marks of primitive strength and wildness. ‘He supposes, 
therefore, in their original savage state, that our goat has 
taken after the male of the parent stock, and the cha- 
mois after the female; and that this has produced a variety 
in these animals, even before they underwent human culti- 
vation. | 

However this be, the two animals in. question seem both 
well fitted for. their precarious life, being extremel) swift, 
and capable of running with ease along the ledges of precis 
pices, where even the wolf or. the fox, though mstigated: by 
hunger, dares not. pursue them. They are. Thoth: riativesnat 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the mountains of Greece; there 
they propagate in vast numbers, and continue to. exist. in 
spite of the hunter and every. beast of prey: that. 3 is sites 
incessantly to pursue them. - 

The ibex resembles the goat in the shape of its. body 5 3: but 
differs in the horns, which are much larger. ‘They-are bent 
backward, full of knots; and it is generally asserted that 
there is a knot added, every year, .There are’ some. of’ these 
found, if we may. believe Bellonius, at least two yards pis 
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The ibex has a large black beard, is of a brown colour; with 
a thick warm coat of hair. There is a streak of black runs 
along the top of the back; and the belly and back of the 
thighs are ofa fawn colours 5 aq 

The chamiois,* though a wild animal, is very easily tamed, 
and docilé ; and to be found only in rocky and mountainous 
places. It is about the size of a domestic goat, and resemn- 
bles one in many respects: It is most agreeably lively, and 
active beyond expression. The chamois’ hair is short, like 
that of the doe; in spring, it is of an ash colour; in autumn, 
a dun colour, inclining to black; and in winter, of a black- 
ish brown, ‘This animal is found in great plenty in the .. 
mountairis of Dauphiny, of Piedmont, Savoy, Switzerland, 
and Germany. They aré peaceful; gentle ‘creatures, and 
live in society with each other: \ They are found in flocks of 
from four to fourscore, and even .a hundred, dispersed upon 
thé crags of the mountains: The largé males are seen feed- 
ing detached from the rest, except’ in rutting time, when 
they approach the females, and drive away the young. The 
time of their coupling is from the beginning of October to 
the end of November; and they bring forth in March and 
April. The young keeps with the dam about five months, 
and sometimes longer, if the hunters and the wolves do not 
separate them. It is asserted that they live between twenty 
and thirty years. Their flesh is good to eat; and they are — 
found to have ten or twelve pounds of suet, which far sur+ 
passes that of the goat:in hardness and goodness. The cha- 
mois has scarcely any cry, as most animals are known to 
have; if it has. any, it is a kind of feeble bleat, by which 
the parent calls its young. But in cases of danger, and 
when it is to warn the rest of the flock, it uses a hissing 
noise, which is heard at a great distance. For it is to be 
observed, that-this creature is extremely vigilant, and has an 
eye the quickest and most piercing in nature. Its smell 
also is not. less distinguishing. When it sees its enemy 
. distinctly, -it stops for a moment, and then, if the-person be 
near, in an instant after it flies off. In the same ‘manner, 
by its smell, it can discover a man at half a league distance, 
and gives the earliest notice. Upon any alarm, therefore, 
or any apprehension of danger, the chamois begins his 


- M. Peroud's Account as quoted by Buffon. 
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hissing note with such force, that the rocks and the forests 
re-echo to the sound. The first hiss continues as long ‘as 
the time of one inspiration. In the beginning it is very 
sharp, and deeper towards the close. The animal having, 
after this first alarm, reposed a moment, again looks round, 
and, perceiving the reality of its fears, continues to hiss by 
intervals, until it has spread the alarm to a very great dis- 
tance. During this time, it seems in the most violent. agi- 
tation; it strikes’ the ground with its fore-foot, and some- 
times with both; it bounds from rock to rock; it turns and 
_ looks round; it runs to the edge of the precipice; and, 
still perceiving the enemy, flies with all its speed. ‘The 
hissing of the male is much ‘louder and sharper than that 
of the female; it is performed through the nose; and~is 
properly no more than a very strong breath driven violently 
through a small aperture. The chamois. feeds upon the 
best herbage; and, chooses the most delicate parts of the 
plants, the flower, and the tender buds. It is not less deli- 
cate with regard to several aromatic herbs which grow upon 
the sides of the mountains. It drinks but very little while 
it feeds upon the succulent herbage, and chews the cud. in 
the intervals of feeding. ‘This animal is greatly admired 
for the beauty of its eyes, which are round and sparkling, 
and which mark the warmth of its constitution. Its head 
is furnished with two small horns, of about half a foot long, © 
of a beautiful black, and rising from the forehead, almost 
betwixt the eyes. These, contrary to what they are found 
in other animals, instead of going backwards ‘or sideways, 
jet out forward, and bend a little, at their extremities, 
backward, in a small circle, and end in.a very sharp point. 
. The ears are placed, in a very elegant manner, near, the 
horns ; and there are two stripes of black on each side of « 
the face, the rest being of a whitish yellow, which never 
changes. The horn of this animal is often used as the 
head of a cane. Those of the female are less, and not so 
much bent; and some farriers are seen to bleed. cattle 
with them. These animals are so much incommoded by 
heat, that they are never found in summer, except in) the 
caverns of rocks, amidst fragments of unmelted ice, under 
the shade of high and spreading trees, or of rough and 
hanging precipices, that face the north, and which keep 
off entirely the rays of the sun. They go to pasture both 
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morning and evening, and seldom during the heat.of the 
day. They run along the rocks with great ease and seem- 
ing indifference; and leap from one to another, so that no 
dogs are able to pursue them. There is nothing more 
extraordinary than to see them climbing and_ descending 
precipices, that to all other quadrupeds are inaccessible. 
They always mount or descend in an oblique direction ; 
and throw themselves down a rock of thirty feet, and light 
with great security upon some excrescence. or fragment, 
on the side of the precipice, which is just large enough to 
place their feet upon; they strike the rock, however, in 
their descent, with their feet, three or four times, to stop 
the velocity of their motion; and, when they haye got 
upon their base below, they at once seem fixed and se-— 
cure. In» fact, to see them jump in this manner, they 
seem rather to have wings than legs: some, indeed, pre- 
' tend to say, that they use their horns for climbing ; but 
this wants confirmation. Certain it is that their legs, alone 
are formed for this arduous employment, the hinder being 
rather longer than the former, and bending in such a man- 
ner, that when they descend upon them, they break the 
force of the fall. It is also asserted, that when they feed, 
one of them always stands as centinel; but how far this 
may .be true is questionable. For certain, while they feed, 
there are some of them that keep continually gazing 
round the rest; but this is practised among all gregarious 
animals; so that when they see any danger, they warn. the 
test of the herd of its approach. During the rigours of 
winter, the chamois sleeps in the thicker forests, and 
feeds upon the shrubs and the buds of the pine-tree. It 
sometimes turns, up the snow with its foot to look for 
herbage, and, where it is green, makes a delicious repast. 
The more craggy and uneven the forest, the more this. 
animal is pleased. with the abode, which thus adds to its 
security. The hunting the chamois, is very laborious, 
and extremely difficult. The most usual way is to hide 
behind the clefts of the rocks, and shoot them. This, 
however, must be done with great precaution; the. sports- 
man must creep for a vast way upon his belly in silence, 
and take also the advantage of the wind, which if it blow 
from him they would instantly perceive. When arrived 
at a proper distance, he then advances his piece, which 
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is to be tifle-barrelled, and to carry one: ball, and. tries 
his fortune among them. Some also pursue this animal, 
as they do the stag, by placing proper persons at all the 
passages of a glade or valley, and then sending in: others 
to rouse the game. Dogs are quite useless in this: chase, 
as they rather alarm than overtake. Nor is it without 
danger even to the men; for it often happens that when 
the animal finds ‘itself overpressed, it drives at the hunter 
with its head, and often tumbles him down the neighbours 
ing precipice. 'This_ animal cannot go upon ice» when 
‘smooth; but if there be the least inequalities on its »sur- 
face, it then bounds along in security, and quickly evades all 
pursuit. | | bie od he. pei 

The skin of the chamois was once famous, when tanned, 
for its softness and warmth; at present, however, since the 
art of tanning has been brought to greater perfection, the 
leather called shammoy is made also from those of the tame 
goat, the sheep, and the deer. Many medicinal virtues also 
were said to reside in the blood, fat, gall, and the concre- 
tion sometimes found in the stomach of this animal, called 
the German bezoar. The fat, mixed with milk, was said 
to be good in ulcers, of the lungs. The gall was said to 
be udefal in strengthening the sight; the stone, which is 
generally about the size of a walnut, and blackish, was for- 
merly in great request for having the same virtues with ori- 
ental bezoar. However, in the present enlightened. state 
of physic, all these medicines are quite out of repute; and 
although we have the names of several medicines procura+ 
ble from quadrupeds, yet, except the musk or hartshorn 
alone, I know of none in any degree of reputation. It 
is true, the fat, the urme, the beak, and even the dung 
of various animals, may be found efficacious, where 
better remedies are not to be had}; but. they are far sut- 
passed by many at present in use; whose operations we 
know, and whose virtues are confirmed by repeated expe- 
Tremice,! 95 CP TRU AL TROON, 0 ats : ylsutoideee die 

‘Such are the quadrupeds that more peculiarly belong to 
the goat kind. Each of these, in all probability, can engen- 
der and breed with the other; and were the whole race 
extinguished, except any. two, these would be: sufficient: to 
replenish the world, and continue the kind. Nature, 
however, proceds in her variations by slow and insensible 
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degrees, and searcely draws..a firm distinguished line: be« 
tween any two neighbouring races of animals. whatsoever. 
Thus it is hard to discover ‘where the: sheep ends, and 
' the goat begins; and) we shall find it still harder to. fix 
precisely the boundaries between the goat.kind, and. the 
deer. In all transitions from one kind to, the other, 
there are to be found a middle race of animals, that seem 
to partake of the nature of both, and that can_ precisely 
be referred to neither. ‘That race, of quadrupeds, called 
the gazelles, are of this kind; they ‘are properly neither 
goat nor deer, and yet they have many, of the marks. of 
‘both; they make the shade between these two kinds, and 
All up the chasm in mature, © | 


THE GAZELLES. 


Tue Gazelles, of which there are several kinds, can, with 
propriety, be referred neither to the goat or the deer, and 
yet they partake of both natures, Like the goat, they have 
hollow horns that never fall, which is otherwise in the deer, 
They have a gall-bladder which is found in the goat, and 
not in the deer; and, like that animal, they feed rather upon 
shrubs than grassy pastures. On the other hand, they re- 
semble the roebuck in size and delicacy of form; they have 
deep pits under the eyes like that animal; they resemble the 
roebuck in the colour and nature of their hair; they resem; 
ble him in the bunches upon their legs, which, only differ 
in being upon the fore-legs in these, and on the hind legs 
in the other. They seem, therefore, to be of a middle 
nature between these, two. kinds; or, to speak with, greater 
truth and precision, they form a distinct kind by them- 
selves, ; * ‘at 
_ ” The distinguishing marks of this tribe of animals, by which 
they differ both from the goat and the deer are these ; their 
horns are made differently, being annulated or ringed. round, 
at the same time that there are longitudinal, depressions 
running from the bottom to the point. ‘They have. bunches 
of hair upon their: fore-legs.; they: havea streak of black, 
red, or brown, running along: the. lower’ part, of, their sides, 
and three streaks of whitish hair in the internal, side. of the 
ear. ‘These are characters that: none of them, are: without ; 
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besides these, there are others: which, in general, they are 
found to have, and which are more obvious to the beholder. 
Of all animals in the world, the gazelle has the most beau- 
tiful eye, extremely brilliant, and yet so meek, that all the 
eastern poets compare the eyes of their mistresses to those 
of this animal. A gazelle-eyed beauty is considered as the 
highest compliment that a lover can pay; and, indeed, the 
Greeks themselves thought it no inelegant piece of flattery 
to resemble the eyes of a beautiful woman to those of a 
cow. The gazelle, for the most part, is more delicately and 
finely limbed than even the roebuck; its hair is as short, 
but finer, and more glossy. Its hinder legs are longer 
than those before, as in the hare, which gives it greater 
security in ascending or descending steep places. ‘Their 
swiftness is equal, if not superior, to that of the roe; but 
as the latter bounds forward, so these run along in an even 
uninterrupted course. Most of them are brown upon the 
back, white under the belly, with a black stripe separating 
those colours between. ‘Their tail is of various lengths, 
but in all covered with pretty long hair; and their ears 
are beautiful, well placed, and terminating ina point. They 
all have a cloven hoof, like the sheep; they all have per- 
manent horns; and the female has them smaller than the 
male. us ts) . 
Of these animals Mr. Buffon makes twelve. varieties ; 
which, however, is much fewer than what other naturalists 
have made them. The first is the gazella, properly so 
called, which is of the size of the roebuck, and very much 
resembling it in all the proportions of ‘its body, but en- 
tirely differing, as was said, in the nature and fashion of 
the horns, which are black and hollow, like those of the 
ram or the goat, and never fall. The second he calls the 
kevel, which is rather less than the former; its eyes also 
seem larger; and its horns, instead of being round, are 
flatted on the sides, as well in the male as the female. 
' The third he calls the coriz, which very much resembles 
the two former, but that it is still less than either. Its 
horns also are smaller in proportion, smoother than those — 
of the other two, and the annular prominences belonging to 
the kind are scarcely discernible, and may rather be called — 
wrinkles than prominences. Some of these animals are 
often seen streaked like the tiger. These three are sup- . 
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‘posed to be of the same species. The fourth he calls the 
zeiran, the hotts’ orly of which he has seen ; which, from 
their sizé, and the déseription of travellers, he supposes to 
belong to a larger kind of the gazelle, found in India and 
Persia, under that denomination. 

The fifth he ealls the oda, and the sixth the kod; hele 
two differ from each other only in size, the tonnes being 
much larger than the latter. The muzzlé of these animals 
is much longer than those of the ordinary gazelle; the 
head is differently shaped, and they have no depressions 
under the eyes. The seventh hé éalls after its Egyptian 
name, the a/gazel ; which is shapéd pretty much like the 
ordinary gazelle, except that the horns are much longer, 
being generally three feet from thé point to the insertion ; 
whereas, ‘in the common gazellé, they are not above a 

; they are smaller also, and straighter, till near the ex- 
eaennities, whew they tarn short, with a very sharp flex- 
uré; they are black and smooth, afid the annular promi- 
nenées are séarcély observable. The eighth is called the 
pasan; or, by some, the bezoar goat, which greatly resem- 
bles’ the former, except a small variety in their horns 5 
and also with this differetice, that as the algazel feeds upon 
thé plains, this is only found i the mountains. They are 
both inhabitants of the same countries and climate; being 
fourid in Egypt, Arabia, and Persia. This last is the ‘animal 
famous for that concretion in the intestines or stomach, 
called the oriental bezoar, which was once in such repute 
_all over the world for its medicinal virtues. The word 
bézoar is supposed to take its name either from the pazan 
or pazar, which is’ thé animal that produces it ; or from & 
word in the Arabic lariguage, which signifies antidote ot 
counter-poison. It is a stone of a glazed blackish colour, 
found itv the stomach or the intestines of some animal, 
_ and brought over to tis from the East-Indies. Like all other 
animal concretions, it is found to have a kind of. nucleus, 
or hard substance withif, upon which the. external coat- 
ings were formed ; for, apon being sawed through, it is 
seer’ to have layet over layer, as in an onion. This nu- 
'. cleus is of various kinds ; sometimes the buds of a shrub, 
sometimes a piece of stoné, and sometimes a marcasite. 
This stoné’is from the size of an acorn to that of a pigeon’s 
ege; the larger the storie, the more valuable it is held ; 
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its price increasing, like that of a diamond. ‘There was a 


time when a stone of four ounces sold in Europe for above: 


two hundred pounds; but at present the price is greatly 
fallen, and they are in very little esteem. The bezoar is 
of various colours ; sometimes of a blood colour, sometimes 
of a pale yellow, and of. all the shades between these two. 
It is generally glossy, smooth, and has a fragrant smell, 


like that of ambergris, probably arising from the aromatic 


vegetables upon which the animal that produces it feeds. 
It has been given in vertigoes, epilepsies, palpitations of 
the heart, colic, and! jaundice; and in those places, where 
the dearness and not the value of medicines is consulted, 
in almost every disorder incident to man. In all, perhaps, 
it is equally efficacious, acting only as an absorbent pow- 
der, and. possessing virtues equal to common chalk, or 
crabs-claws. Judicious physicians have therefore discarded 
it; and this celebrated medicine is now chiefly consumed 
in countries where the knowledge of nature has been but 
little advanced. When this medicine was in its highest 
reputation, many arts were used to adulterate it; and 
many countries endeavoured to find out a bezoar of their 
own. Thus we had occidental bezoar, brought from 
America ; German bezoar, which has been mentioned. be- 
fore; cow bezoar; and monkey bezoar. In fact, there is 
scarcely an animal, except of the carnivorous kinds, that 
does not produce some of these concretions in the stomach, 
intestines, kidneys, bladder, and even in the heart. To 
these ignorance may impute virtues that they do not pos- 
sess; experience has found but few cures performed by 
their efficacy: but it is well known, that they often prove 
fatal. to the animal that bears them. These concretions 
are generally found in cows, by their practice of licking off 


their hair, which gathers in the stomach into the shape of | 


a ball, acquires a surprising degree of hardness, and some- 
times a polish like leather. They are often as large as a 
goose-ege ; and when become too large to pass, block up 
the passage of the food, and the animal dies. The sub- 
stance of these balls, however, is different from the bezoar 


~ mentioned above; being rather a concretion of hair than. 


of stone. There is a bezoar found in the gall-bladder of 
a boar, and thence called hog bezoar, in very great esteem ; 
but perhaps. with as little justice as any of the former. In 
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short, as we have already observed, there is scarcely an 
animal, or scarcely a part of’ their bodies, in which con-- 
cretions are not formed; and it is more than probable, as 
Mr. Buffon justly remarks, that the bezoar so much ‘in 
use formerly, was not the production of the pazar, or any 
one animal only, but that of the whole gazelle kind; who 
feeding upon odoriferous herbs and plants, gave this admi- 
‘rable fragrance to the accidental concretions which they 
were found to produce. As this medicine, however, is 
but little used at present, our curiosity is much abated as 
to the cause of its formation. ‘To return, therefore, to the 
varieties in the gazelle tribe, the ninth is called the ranguer, 
and is a native of Senegal. This differs somewhat in shape 
and colour from the rest; but particularly in the shape of 
its horns, which are straight to near the points, where 
they crook forward, pretty much in the same manner. as 
in the chamois they crook backward. ‘The tenth variety 
of the gazelle is the antelope, so well known to the English, 
who have given it the name. This animal is of the size 
of a roe-buck, and resembles the gazelle in many particu- 
lars, but differs in others: it has deeper eye-pits than the 
former; the horns are formed differently also, being about 
sixteen inches long, almost touching each other at the bot- 
tom, and spreading as they rise, so as at their tips to be six- 
teen inches asunder. ‘They have the annular prominences 
of their kind, but. not so distinguishable as in the gazelle : 
however, they have a double flexure, which is very remark- 
able, and serves to distinguish them from all others of their 
kind. At the root‘ they have a tuft of hair, which is longer 
than that of any part of the body. Like others of the same 
kind, the antelope is brown on the back, and white under 
the belly ; but these colours are not separated by the black 
streak which is to be found in all the rest of the gazelle 
kinds. There are different ‘sorts of this animal, some with 
larger horns than others, and others with less. The one 
which makes the eleventh variety in the gazelle kind, Mr. 
Buffon calls the /idme, which has very long horns; and. the 
other, which is the twelfth and last, he calls the Jndian 
antelope, the horns of which are very small. PITA 
To these may be added three or: four varieties more, — 
which it is not easy to tell whether to refer to the goat or the 
gazelle, as they equally resemble both. -'The first of these 
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is the ubalus, an animal that seems to partake of the mixed 
natures of the cow, the goat, and the deer. [t resembles 
the stag in the size and the figure of its body, and particularly 
in the shape of its legs. But it has permanent horns, like 

the goat; and made entirely like those of the gazelle kind. 
It also resembles that animal in its way of living; however, 
it differs in the make of its head, being exactly like the 
cow in the length of its muzzle, and in the disposition of 
the bones of its skull; from which similitude it has taken 
its name. This animal has.a narrow long head; the eyes 

are placed very high; the forehead short and narrow; the 
horns permanent, about a foot long, black, thick, annulated, 
and the rings of the gazelle kind, remarkably large; its 
shoulders are very high, and it has a kind of bunch on them, 
that terminates at the neck; the tail is about a foot long, 
and tufted with hair at the extremity. The hair of this 
animal is remarkable in being thicker at the middle than at 
the root: in all other quadrupeds, except the elk and this, 
the hair tapers off from the bottom to*the -point; but in 
these, each hair seems to swell in the middle, like a nine- 
pin. ‘The bubalus also resembles the elk in size, and the 
colour of its skin; but these are the only similitudes. be- 
tween them; as the one has a very large branching head 
of solid horns that are annually deciduous, the other has 
black, unbranching, hollow horns, that never fall. ‘The 
bubalus is common enough in*Barbary, and has often been 
called by the name of the Barbary cow, from which animal 
it differs so widely. It partakes pretty much of the nature 
of the antelope ; like that, having the hair short, the hide 
black, the ears pointed, and the flesh good for food. 

The second anomalous animal of the goat-kind, Mr. 
Buffon calls the condoma. It is supposed to be equal in 
‘size to the largest stag, but with hollow horns, lke those of 
the goat kind, and with varied flexures, like those of the 
antelope. They are above three feet long; and at their 
extremities about two feet asunder. All along the back there 
runs a white list, which ends at the insertion of the tail; 
another of the same colour. crosses this, at the bottom of 
the neck, which it entirely surrounds; there are two more 
of the same kind running round the body, one’ behind the 
fore-legs, and the other running parallel to it before the 
hinder. ‘The colour of the rest of the body is grayish, except 
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the belly, which is white: it bas also a long gray beard ; and 
its legs, though long, are well proportioned. : | 

The third that may be mentioned, he calls the gwba, 
It resembles the gazelles in every particular, except in the 
colour of the belly, which, as we have seen, is white in them, 
but in this is of a deep brown. Its horns also are not 
marked with annular prominences, but are smooth and 
polished, It is also remarkable for white lists, on a brown 
ground, that are disposed along the animal’s body, as if it 
were covered with harness. Like the former it is a native 
of Africa. | 

The dfrican wild goat of Grimmius isthe fourth. It is 
of a dark ash-colour; and in the middle of the head is a 
hairy tuft, standing upright ; on both sides, between the eyes, 
and the nose, there are very deep cavities, greater than those 
of the other kinds, which contain a yellow oily liquor, coagu- 
lating into a black substance, that has a smell between musk 
and civet. ‘This being taken away, the liquor again runs out, 
and coagulates, as before. These cavities have no commu- 
nication with the eyes, and, consequently, this oozing sub- 
stance can have nothing of the nature of tears, 

To this we may add the ehevyotin, or little Guinea deer, 
which is the least of all eloven-footed quadrupeds, and per- 
haps the most beautiful; its legs, at the smallest part, are 
not: much thicker than the shank of:a tobacco-pipe; it is 
about seven inches high, and about twelve from the point 
of the nose to the insertion of the tail. It is the most de- 
licately shaped animal in the world, being completely formed 
like a stag in miniature; except that its horns, when it has 
any, are more of the gazelle kind, being hollow and annulated 
in the same manner. It has two canine teeth in the upper 
jaw ; in which respect it differs from all other animals of the 
goat or deer kind, and thus makes a species entirely distinct 
by itself. ' This wonderful animal’s colour is-not less pleas- 
ing; the hair, which is short and glossy, being in some of a 
beautiful yellow, except on the neck and belly, which is white. 
They are natives of India, Guinea, and the warm climates 
between the tropics, and are found in great plenty. But 
though they are amazingly swift for their size, yet the 
negroes often overtake them in the pursuit, and knock them 
down with their sticks. They may be easily tamed, and 
then they become familiar and pleasing ; but they are of such 
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delicate constitutions, that they can bear no climate but the 
hottest ; and they always perish with the rigours of ours, 
when they are brought over, ‘The male in Guinea has 
horns: the female is without any ; as are all the kinds of this 
animal, to be found either in Java or Ceylon, where they 
chiefly abound.* — 

Such is the list of the easbtten ; all which pretty nearly 
resemble the deer in form and delicacy of shape; but have 
the horns hollow, single, and permanent, like those of the 
goat. ‘They properly fill up, as has been already. observed, 
the interval between these two kinds of animals; so that it 
is difficult to tell where the goat ends, and the deer may be 
said to begin. If'we compare the gazelles with each other, 
we shall find but very slight distinctions between them. The 
turn or the magnitude of the horns, the different spots on the 
skin, or a difference of size in each, are chiefly the marks by 
which their varieties are to be known ; but their way of living, 
their nature, and their peculiar swifttresy) all come under bine 
description. \ 

The gazelles are, in general, inhabitants of the warmer 
climates ; and contribute, among other embellishments, to 
add beauty to those forests that are for ever green. ‘They 
are often seen feeding in herds, on the sides of the moun- 
tains, or in the shade of the woods; and by all together, 
upon the smallest approaches of danger. They bound 
with such swiftness, and are so very shy, that dogs or men 
vainly attempt to pursue them. ‘They traverse those pre- 
cipices with ease and safety, which to every quadruped 
else are quite impracticable; nor can any animals: but of 
the winged kind overtake them. Accordingly, in all those 
countries where they are chiefly found, they are pursued 
by falcons ; and this admirable manner of hunting makes 


* The author has here confounded together two animals very distinct 
in their formation and manners ; the pigmy antelope, and the pigmy 
musk. The former is a native of the hottest parts of Africa, and, like 
all others of its tribe, is furnished with horns, and wants the canine 
teeth. It is in height about nine inches, and is said to be so active, as 
to be able to leap over a wall twelve feet high. Its general colour is a 
bright bay ; the horns are straight, short, strong, pointed, and quite 
black; the legs are hardly thicker than a quill. ‘The pigmy musk is a 
native of many parts of the East Indies. It has no horns,,and in, the — 
upper jaw there are a pair of projecting tusks or canine teeth; and it. 
has no appendicular or false hoofs. In size it is smaller than a domestic 
_ cat, and its general colour is a sas bay. 
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one of the principal amusements of the upper ranks of 
people all. over the East. The Arabians, Persians, and 
Turks, breed up for this purpose that kind of hawk called 
the falcon gentle, with which, when properly trained, they 
go forth on horseback among the forests and the moun- 
tains, the falcon perching upon the hand of the hunter. 
Their expedition is conducted with profound silence; 
their dogs are taught to hang behind; while the men, on 
the fleetest coursers, look round for the game. Whenever 
they spy a gazelle at the proper distance, they point the 
falcon to its object, and encourage it to pursue. The fal- 
con, with the swiftness of an arrow, flies to the animal, that, 
knowing its danger, endeavours, but too late, to escape. 
The falcon soon coming up with its prey, fixes its talons, 
one into the animal’s cheek, the other in its throat, and 
deeply wounds it. On the other hand, the gazelle attempts 
to escape, but is generally wounded too deeply to run far. 
The falcon clings with the utmost perseverance, nor ever 
leaves its prey till it falls; upon which the hunters from 
behind approaching, take up both, and reward the falcon 
with the blood of the spoil. .They also teach the young 
ones, by applying them to the dead animal’s throat, and 
accustoming them betimes to fix upon that particular part ; 
for if it should happen that the falcon fixed upon any other 
part of the gazelle, either its back or its haunches, the 
animal would easily escape among the mountains, and the 
hunter would also lose his falecon.—They sometimes also 
hunt these animals with the ounce. This carnivorous and 
fierce creature being made tame and domestic, generally sits 
on horseback behind the hunter, and remains there with the 
utmost composure, until the gazelle is shewn; it 1s then 
that it exerts all its arts and fierceness; it does not at once 
fly at its prey, but approaches slily, turning and winding about 
until it comes within the proper distance, when all at once 
it bounds upon the heedless animal, and instantly kills it, 
-and sucks its bleod.. If, on the other hand, it misses its 
aim, it rests in its place, without attempting to pursue any 
farther, but seems ashamed of its own inability. 
_ There is still another way of taking the gazelle, which 
seems not so certain nor so amusing as either of the 
former. A tame gazelle is bred up for this purpose, who 
is taught to joir those of its kind, wherever it perceives 
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them. When the htnter, therefore, perceives a hetd of 
these together, he fixes a noose round the Horts of the 
tame gazelle, in such a manner, that if the rest but touch 
it they are entangled; arid thus prepared, he sends his 
gazelle among the rest. The tame animal tio sooner ap- 
proaches, but the males of the herd instantly sally forth to 
oppose him; and, in butting with their horns, are’ caught 
in the roose. In this both, struggling for somie time, fall 
together to the ground; and, at last, the hunter coming 
up, disengages the one, and kills the other. Upon the 
wholé, however, these animals, whatever be the arts used 
to purstie them, are very difficult to be taken. As‘ they are’ 
continually subject to alarms from carnivorous beasts, or from 
man, they keep chiefly in the most solitary and inaccessible 
_ places, and find their only protection from situations of the 

greatest danger. — | | ma) 3 me 


CHAP. IV. 


OF THE MUSK ANIMAL. 

THE more we search into nature, the more we shall 
find how little she is known; and we shall more than 
once have occasion to find, that protracted inquiry is 
more apt to teach us modesty, than to produce informa- 
tion. Although the number and nature of quadrupeds 
at first glance seems véry well known; yet, when we 
come to examine closer, we find some with which we are 
very -partially acquainted, and others that are utterly 
unknown. There is scarcely a cabinet of the curious but: 
what has the spoils of animals, or the horns or the 
hoofs of quadrupeds, which do not come within former — 
descriptions. There is scarcely a person whose trade is 
to dress or improve furs, but knows several creatures by 
their skins, which no naturalist has hitherto had notice 
of. But of all quadrupeds, there is none so justly the 
reproach of natural historians, as that which bears the 
musk. ‘This perfume, so well known to the elegant, and 
so very useful in the hands of the physician, a medicitte 
that has for more than a century been imported from the 
East in great quantities, and during all that time has’ been 
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improving in its’ reputation, is, nevertheless, so very little 
understood, that it remains a doubt whether the animal 
that produces it be a hog, an ox, a goat, ora deer. When 
an ‘animal with which we are so nearly connected, is so 
utterly unkriown, how little must we know of many that are 
more remote and unserviceable! Yet naturalists proceed 
in the same train, enlarging their catalogues and their 
names, without endeavouring to ‘find out the nature, and fix 
the precise history, of those with which we are very partially 
acquainted. It is the. spirit of the scholars of the present 
age to be fonder of incréasing the bulk of our knowledge, 
than its utility; of extending their conquests, than of im- 
proving their empire. 

‘The musk which comes to Europe, is brought over in 
small bags, about the size of a pigeon’s egg, which, when 
cut open, appear to contain a kind of dusky reddish sub- 
stance, like coagulated blood, and which, in large quantities, 
has a very strong smell; but, when mixed and diffused, 
_ becomes a very agreeable perfume. Indeed, no substance 
now known in the world ‘has a stronger or a more permanent 
smell. A grain of musk perfumes a whole room; and its 
odour continues for some days without diminution. But in 
_alarger quantity it continues for years together, and seems 
scarcely wasted in its weight, although it has filled the 
atmosphere to a great distance with its parts. ‘It is particu- 
larly used in medicine, in nervous and hysteric disorders ; 
and is found in such cases'to be the most powerful remedy 
now in use: however, thé animal that furnishes this admira- 
ble medicine has been very variously described, and is known 
but very imperfectly. 

The -deseription given of this animal by Grew is as fol- 
lows: ‘The -musk animal is properly neither of the goat 
nor deer kind) for'it has no horns, and it is uncertain whe- 
ther it ruminates’ or not; however, it wants the fore-teeth 
in the upper jaw, in the same manner as in ruminating 
animals; but, at the same time, it has tusks like those of 
a hog. It'is three feet six inches in length, from the head 
_to the tail; and the head is above half a foot’ long. The 
fore-part of the head is like that of a greyhound; and the 
ears are three inches long, and erect, like those of.a rabbit ; 
but the tail is not above two inches. It is cloven-footed, 
like beasts of the goat kind; the hair on the head and legs 
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is half an inch long, on the belly an inch and a half, and on 
the back and buttocks three inches, and_proportionably 
thicker than in any other animal. It is brown and white 
alternately, from the root to the point; on the head and 
thighs it is brown, but under the belly and tail white, and a 
little curled, especially on the back and belly. On each side 
of the lower jaw, under the corners of the mouth, there is a 
tuft of thick hair, which is short and hard, and about three 
quarters of an inch long. ‘The hair, in general, of this 
animal, is remarkable for its softness and fine texture; but 
what distinguishes it particularly are the tusks, which are.an 
inch and a half long, and turn back in the form of a hook ; 
and more particularly the bag which contains the musk, 

which is three inches long, two broad, and stands out from 
the belly an inch and a half. It is a very fearful animal, and 
therefore it has long ears, and the sense of hearing is so quick, 
that it can discover an enemy at a great distance.’ 

After so long and circumstantial a description of. this 
animal, its nature is but very little known; nor has any 
anatomist as yet examined. its ‘internal structure, or been 
able to inform us whether it be a ruminant animal, or one 
of the hog kind; how the musk is formed, or whether those 
bags in which it comes to us be really belonging to the. 
animal, or .are only the sophistications of the venders. 
Indeed, when we consider the immense quantities of this 
substance. which are consumed in Europe alone, not. to 
mention the East, where it is in still greater repute than 
here, we can hardly suppose that any one animal can fur- 
nish the supply; and particularly when it must be killed 
before the bag can be obtained. We are told, it is true, 
that the musk is often deposited by the animal upon trees 
and stones, against which it rubs itself when the quantity 
becomes uneasy; but it 1s not in that form which we re- 
ceive it, but always in what seems to be its own natural 
bladder. Of these, Taverner brought home near two 
thousand in one year 5 and, as the animal is wild, so many 
must, during that space, have been hunted and taken. 
But as the creature is represented very shy, and as it, is” 
found but in some particular provinces of the east, the. 
wonder is, how its bag should be so cheap, and furnished 
in such great plenty. ‘The bag in common does not cost (if 
I do not forget) above a crown, by retail, and yet this is sup- 
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posed the only one belonging to the animal ; and for the ob- 
taining of which, it must have been hunted and killed. The 
only way of solving this difficulty, is to suppose that these 
bags are, in a great measure, counterfeit, taken from some 
other animal, or from some part of the same, filled with its 
blood, and a very little of the perfume, but enough to im- 
pregnate the rest with a strong and permanent odour. It 
‘comes to us from different parts of the East; from China, 
‘Tonquin, Bengal, and often from Muscovy: that of Thibet 
is reckoned the best, and sells for fourteen shillings an 
ounce; that of Muscovy the worst, and sells but for three ; 
the odour of this, though very strong at first, being quickly 
found to evaporate. Musk was some years ago in the highest 
request as a perfume, and but little regarded as a medicine ; 
but at present its reputation is totally changed : -and having 
been found of great benefit in physic;it is-but little regarded 
for the purposes of elegance. It is thus that things which 
become necessary, cease to continue pleasing ; and the con- 
sciousness of their use, destroys their power of administering 
delight. ; | it ae 


SCHAP- Vv, 
_ ANIMALS OF THE DEER KIND.* 


Ir we compare the stag and the bull, as to shape and 
form, no two animals can be more unlike; and yet, if we 
examine their internal structure, we shall find a striking 
similitude between them. Indeed, their differences, except 
to a nice observer, will scarcely be perceivable. All of the 
deer kind want the gall-bladder ; their kidneys are formed 
differently ; their spleen is also proportionably larger ; their 
tail is shorter ; and their horns, which are solid, are renewed 


-* The quadrupeds of this tribe have horns which are solid and 
branched: they are renewed every year, and when young are clothed 
with a fine velvety vascular skin, which falls off when the horns have 
attained their full size. In the lower jaw.they have eight front teeth ; 
and are generally destitute of canine teeth : ‘but sometimes a single one 


is found on each side in the upper jaw. There are about fourteen’ dis- x. 
tinct species. ‘They are all extremely active, inhabiting chiefly woods 


and neglected situations; and in fighting not only make use of their 
horns, but stamp furiously with the fore-feet. 
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every year. Such are the slight internal discriminations 
between two animals, one of which is among the swiftest, and 
the other the heaviest of the brute creation, shi 
_ The stag is one of those innocent and peaceable animals 
that seem made to embellish the forest, and animate the 
solitudes of nature. The easy elegance of his: form, the — 
lightness of his motions, those large branches that. seem 
made rather for the ornament of his head than its defence, 
the size, the strength, and the swiftness, of this beautiful 
creature, all sufficiently rank him among the first of quad- 
rupeds, among the most noted objects of human curiosity. 
The stag, or hart, whose female is called a Aiud, and 
the young a calf, differs in size and in horns from a fal- 
low-deer. He is much larger, and his horns are round; 
whereas in the fallow-kind. they are broad and palmated. 
By these the animal’s age is known. .The first. year the 
stag has no horns, but a horny exerescence, which. is 
short, rough, and covered with a thin hairy skin. . The 
next year the horns are single and straight; the. third 
year they have two antlers, three the fourth, four the fifth, 
and five the sixth; this number is not always certain, for 
sometimes there are more, and often less. When arrived 
at the sixth year, the antlers de not always increase; and 
although the number may amount to six or seven on each 
side, yet the animal’s age is then estimated rather from the 
size of the antlers, and the thickness of the branch which 
sustains them, than from their variety. ‘These horns, large 
as they seem, are, notwithstanding, shed eyery year, and 
new ones come in their place. ‘The old horns are of a 
firm solid texture, and usually employed in making handles 
for knives and other domestic utensils. But, while young, 
nothing can be more soft. or tender; and the animal, as if 
conscious of his own imbecility at those times, instantly 
upon shedding his former horns retires from the rest of 
his fellows, and hides himself in solitudes and thickets, 
never venturing out to pasture, except by night, During 
this time, which most usually happens in the spring, the 
néw horns are very painful, and have a quick sensibility 
of any external impression. ‘The flies also are extremely 
troublesome to him. When the old horn is fallen off, the 
new does not begin immediately to appear; but the. bones 
of the skull are seen covered only with 4 transparent 
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periosteum or skin, whieh, as anatomists teach us, covers 
the bones of. all animals. After.a short. time, however, 
this. skin hegins to swell; and: to. form, a soft tumor, which 
contains. a great deal of blood, and which begins to be eo- 
yered. with a downy substance. that. has the feel of velvet, 
and appears nearly of the same. colour with the rest of the 
animal's. hair. This tumor every day buds forward from 
the point like the graft of a tree; and, rising by degrees 
from. the ‘head, shoots’ out the antlers on either side, so 
that. in a few days, in proportion as the animal is in con- 
dition; the whole head is completed. However, as was 
said above, in the beginning its consistence is very soft, 
and has.a sort of bark, which is no more than a continuation 
of the integument of the skull. . It is velveted and downy, 
and. every where furnished with blood-vessels, that. supply 
the growing horns with nourishment, As they ereep along 
the sides of the branches, the print is marked over the whole 
surface; and the larger the blood-vessels, the deeper these 
marks are found to be: from henee arises the inequality of 
the surface of the deer’s horns; which, as we see, are: fur- 
rowed all along the sides, the impressions diminishing 
towards the point, where the substance is as smooth and 
as solid as ivory: But. it ought to be observed, that this 
substance, of which the horns are composed, begins to 
harden at the bottom, while the upper part remains soft, 
and still continues growing: from whence it appears that the 
horns grow differently in deer from those of sheep or cows ; 
in which they are always seen to increase from the bottom. 
However, when. the whole head has received its full growth, 
the extremities then begin to acquire their solidity; the 
velvet. covering, or bark, with its blood-vessels, dry up, and 
then begin to fall; and this the animal hastens, by rubbing 
its antlers against every tree it meets.. In this manner, the 
whole external surface being stripped off by degrees, at 
length the whole head acquires its complete hardness, ex- 
pansion, and beauty. ok iAS8b 

It would be a vain task to inquire into the cause of the 
animal production of these horns; it is sufficient to ob- | 
serve, that if a stag be castrated when its horns are fallen 
off, they will never grow again; and, on the contrary, if 
the same operation is performed when they are on, they 
will never fall off. If only one of his testicles is taken 
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out, he will want the horn’ on that side; if one of the ~ 
testicles only be’ tied up, he will want the hovi of the op- 
posite side. ‘'The'increase of their provision also tends to 
facilitate the growth and the expansion of the horns; and 
Mr. Buffon thinks it possible‘ to retard their growth entirely 
by greatly retrenching their food.* As a proof of this, 
nothing can be more obvious’ than the difference between a 
stag bred in fertile. pastures, and undisturbed by the hunter, 
and one often pursued and ill nourished. The former has 
his head expanded, his antlers numerous, and ‘the branches 
thick ;* the latter has but few antlers, the traces. ‘of the blood- 
vessels upon them are but slight, and the expansion but little. 
The beauty and size of their horns, therefore, mark ‘their 
strength and their vigour: such of them as are’ sickly, or 
have’ been wounded, never shooting out that magnificent 
profusion so much admired in this animal. ''Thus the horns 
may, in every respect, be resembled to a vegetable substance, 
grafted upon the head of an animal. « Like a vegetable, they 
grow from the extremities; like a vegetable, they are for a 
while covered with a bark that nourishes them ; like a vege- 
table, they have their annual production and decay’ ; anda 
strong imagination might suppose that the’ leafy productions 
on which the animal feeds, go once more to vegetate in his 
horns. 

The stag is usually a tivated old before the ‘horns 
begin to appear, and then a: single branch is all that is 
seen for the year ensuing.. About the beginning’ of 
spring, all of this kind are seen to shed their horns, which 
fall off of themselves ; though sometimes the animal assists 
the efforts of nature, by rubbing them: against a tree. It 
seldom happens that the branches on both sides fall: off at 
the same time, there often being two or three days be- 
tween the dropping of the one and the other. ‘The old | 
stags usually shed their horns first; which generally hap- 
pens towards the latter end of February, or the beginning 
of March. Those of the second head, (namely, such as. 
are between five and six years old,) shed their horns about 
the middle or latter end of March; those still younger, in 
the month of April; and the youngest of all, not till the 
middle, or the latter end of May; they Singh shed: 


-* Buffon, vol. xi. p. 113. 
+ Mr. Buffon has supposed something like this. Vide passim ~ 
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them in pools of water, whither they retire from the heat ; 
and this has given rise tothe: opinion of. their always 
hiding their horns. _These.rules, though true in general, 
are yet subject to many variations ;, and universally, it is 
known, that a severe winter. retards the shedding of the 
horns. The horns of the stag generally increase in, thick- 
ness and in height from the second year. of its age to the 
eighth. In this. state of perfection they. continue during 
the vigour of life; but.as the animal grows old the horns 
feel the impressions of age, and shrink like the rest of the 
body. No branch bears more than twenty. or, twenty-two 
antlers, even in the highest state of vigour; and the num- 
ber is subject to great variety; for.it happens. that. the 
stag at one year has either less or more.than..the year pre- 
ceding, in proportion to. the..goodness of his pasture, or 
the continuance of his security, as these: animals. seldom 
thrive when often roused by the hunters...The horns are 
also found to partake of the nature of the soil: in the 
more fertile pastures they are large and. tender ;. on) the 
contrary, in the barren soil, they are hard, stunted,. and 
brittle. As soon as the stags have shed their horns, they 
separate from each other, and. seek the plainer parts of the 
country, remote from every other animal, which they.are 
utterly unable to oppose. They then walk with their, - 
heads stooping down, to keep their, horns. from . striking 
against the branches of the trees above. In. this state of 
imbecility they continue near three months, before their 
heads have acquired their full growth and. solidity; and 
then, by rubbing them against . the branches of every 
thicket, they at length clear them of the. skin which had 
contributed .to their growth and nourishment... It is said 
by some, that the horn takes. the colour of the sap of the 
tree against which it is rubbed; and that some thus be-. 
come. red, when rubbed .against the heath;. and others 
brown, by rubbing against the oak: this, however, is a 
mistake; since stags kept. in parks where ‘there are no. 
trees, have a variety in. the colour of their. horns, which 
can be ascribed to nothing but nature... A short time 
after they have furnished their horns, they begin to feel 
the impressions of. the .rut;.or the desire of . copulation. 
The old ones are. the most forward; and about the, end of 
August, or the beginning of .September,.they quit their 
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thickets, and return fo’ the mountain’ in order to seek the 
hind, to whom they ‘call ‘witha loud tremulous note. At 
this time ‘théir neck is-swoln ; ‘they appear bold and furious ; 
fiy from country to country; strike with their horns against 
the ‘trees and ‘other obstacles, and continue restless and 
fierce until they have found the female; who at first flies 
from them, but is at ‘last compelled and overtaken. "When 
two stags contend for the same female, how timorous 
soever ‘they may appear at other times, they then seem 
agitated with an uncommon degree of ardour. ‘They paw 
up the’ earth, menace each other with their horns, bellow 
with all their force, and striking in a desperate manner 
dgdinst:each other, seem determined upon death-or victory. 
This combat-contmues till one of them is defeated or flies ; 
and. it ‘often happens’ that the victor‘is obliged to'fight several 
of those battles before it remains undisputed master of the 
field. ‘'The‘old ones:are generally the conquerors upon these 
occasions, as they have more ‘strength and greater courage ; 
and these'also are preferred by the hind ‘to the young ones, 
as the latter are more feeble, and less ardent. However, 
they are all equally inconstant, keeping to the female but 
a few days, and then seeking out for another, not to be 
enjoyed, perhaps, without a repetition of their former 
danger. 3 : | 

In this manner the stag continues to range from one to 
the other for about three weeks, the time the rut con- 
tinues ; during which he scarcely eats, sleeps, or rests, but 
continues ‘to pursue, to combat, and to enjoy. At the 
end of this period: of madness, for such ‘in this animal it 
seems to be; ‘the creature’ that was before fat, sleek, and 
glossy, becomes lean, feeble, and ‘timid. He then retires 
from ‘the ‘herd 'to‘seek plenty and repose; he frequents the 
side of the forest, and chooses the ‘most nourishing pas-— 
tures, remaining ‘there till his strength is renewed. Thus 
is’ his whole life’ passed in the alternations of plenty and 
want, of corpulenee and inanition, of health and sickness, 
without -having ‘his’ constitution much affected’ by the vio- 
lence ofthe change. As he is above ‘five years coming to 
perfection, he lives about forty years; and it is a general 
rule, ‘that every ‘animal lives about seven or eight’ times 
the number of ‘years which ‘it continues to grow. “What, 
therefore, is reported concerning the life of this animal, © 
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has arisen..from. the credulity of ignorance: some say, that 
a stag having been taken :in France, with a collar, on which 
were written these words, ‘‘ Cesar, hoc me donavit;” this 
was interpreted of Julius. Cesar; but it is not considered 
that Cesar is a general name for kings, and\that one of the 
emperors of Germany, who are always styled Cesars, might 
have ordered the inscription. aeihity 
__ This animal may differ in the term of his life according to 
the goodness of his pasture,.or the undisturbed. repose. he 
happens to enjoy. These are advantages that influence not 
only his age, but his size and his vigour. The stags of the 
plains, the valleys, and the little, hills, which abound in corn 
and pasture, are much more corpulent and. much taller than - 
such as are bred on the rocky waste,.or the, heathy moun- 
tain, The latter are low, small, and meagre, incapable. of 
going so swift as the former, although they are found to 
hold out much longer. They are also more artful in. evading 
the hunters ;. their horns are generally black and short, while 
those of the lowland stags are reddish and flourishing ;, so 
that the animal seems to increase in beauty and stature in 
proportion to the goodness of the pasture, which he enjoys 
in security. ry 4 | 3 

The usual colour of the stag in England was red; never- 
theless, the greater number. in other countries are brown. 
There are some few that are white; but these seem to 
have obtained this colour in a former state of domestic 
tameness. Of all the animals that are natives of this cli- 
mate, there are none that have such a beautiful eye as the 
stag; it is sparkling, soft, and sensible. His senses. of 
smelling and hearing are in no less perfection. When he is 
in the least alarmed, he lifts the head and erects the ears, 
standing for a few minutes as if in a listening posture. 
Whenever he ventures upon some unknown ground, or 
quits his native covering, he first. stops at the skirt of the 
plain to examine all around; he next turns against. the 
wind, to examine by. the smell if there be any..enemy ap- 
proaching. If a person. should happen to whistle or call 
out, at a distance, the stag is seen to stop short. in his slow-. 
measured pace, and gazes upon the stranger with a kind 
of awkward admiration; if the cunning animal perceives 
neither dogs nor fire-arms preparing. against him, he goes 
forward, quite. unconcerned, and slowly proceeds without 
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offering to fly.’ ‘Man is not the enemy he is most*afraid of ; 
on the contrary, he seems to be delighted with the sound of 
the shepherd’s pipe; and the hunter sometimes makes use 
of that itistriiment to allure the poor animal to his de- 
struction a RBG A HME a 
' The stag eats slowly, and is very delicate in the choice of 
his pasture. When he has eaten a sufficiency, he then re- 
tires to thé covert of some thicket to chew the cud in secu- 
tity: His rumination, however, seems performed with much 
greater difficulty than with the cow or sheep ; for the grass 
is not returned from the first stomach without much strain-- 
mg, and a kind of hiccup, which is easily perceived during 
the whole time it continues. ‘This may proceed from the 
gréxter length of his’ neck, and the narrowness of the pas- 
sagé, all those of the cow and the sheep kind having it much 
wider. | BOS al ik nlihibrastl 
. This animal’s voice is much stronger, louder, and more 
tremulous, in proportion as he advances in age; -in the time 
of rut it is even terrible. At that season he seems so trans- 
ported with passion, that nothing obstructs his fury; and, 
when at bay, he keeps the dogs off with great intrepidity. 
Some years ago, William, Duke of Cumberland, eae Rac 
tiger and a stag to be enclosed in the same aréa; arid the 
sta# made so bold a deferice, that the tiger was at last 
obliged to fly. The stag seldom drinks in the winter, and 
still iess in the spring, while the plants are tender and covered 
over with dew. It is in the heat of summer, and during the 
time of rut, that he is seen constantly frequenting the sides 
of rivers and lakes, as well to slake his thirst as to cool his 
ardour. He swims with great ease and strength, and best at 
those times when he is fattest, his fat keeping him buoyant, 
like oil npon the surface of the water. During the time of 
rut he éven ventures out to sea, and swims from one island 
to another, although there may be some leagues distance 
between them. | eiphed ‘ 
~ 'The cry of the hind, or female, is not so loud as that of 
the male, and is never excited but by apprehension for herself 
or her young. Tt need scarcely be mentioned that she has 
no horns, or that she is more feeble or unfit for huntin; 
than the male. When once they have conceived, they 
separate from the males, and then they both herd apart. The 
time of gestation continues between eight and niné months, 
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and they generally produce but one at a time. .» Their usual 
season for bringing forth is about the month of May, or the 
beginning of June, during which they take great care to hide 
their young in the most obscure thickets. Nor is the. pre- 
caution without reason, since almost every creature is then'a 
formidable enemy. ‘The eagle, the falcon, the ospray, the 
wolf, the dog, and all the rapacious family of the cat kind, 
are in continual employment to find out her retreat. But, — 
what is more.unnatural still, the stag himself is a professed 
enemy, and she is obliged to use all her arts to conceal her 
young from him, as from the most dangerous .of her pur- 
suers, At. this season, therefore, the courage of the male 
seems transferred to the female; she defends her young 
against her less formidable opponents by force ; and: when 
pursued by the hunter, she ever offers herself, to. mislead. 
him from the principal object of her concern. — She flies 
before the hounds for half the day, and then returns to her 
young, whose life she has thus preserved at the hazard of her 
own. . The calf, for so the young of this animal is. called, 
_ never quits the dam during the whole summer ; and in win- 
ter, the hind, and all the males under a year old, keep toge- 
ther, and assemble in herds, which are more numerous in 
foportion as the season is more severe. In the spring they 
separate; the hinds to bring forth, while none but the year- 
olds remain together: these animals are, however, in general 
fond of herding and grazing in company; it is danger or 
necessity alone that separates. them. : f 
The dangers they have, to fear from other animals, are 
nothing when compared to those from man. The men 
of every age and nation have made the chase of the stag 
one of their most favourite pursuits; and those who first 
hunted from necessity, have continued it for amusement. 
In our own country, in particular, hunting. was ever 
esteemed as one of the principal diversions of the great.* 
At first, indeed, the beasts of the chase had the whole island 
for their range, and knew no other limits than those of the 
ocean. . stosee ohne? -6 | 
The Reman jurisprudence, which was formed on_ the 
manners of the first ages, established it as a law, that, as 
the natural right of things which have no master belongs to 
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the first possessor, wild beasts, birds, and fishes, are the pro- 
perty of whosoever could first'take them. But the northern 
barbarians’ who overran the Roman: empire, bringing with 
them the strongest relish for'this amusement, and_ being 
now possessed of more easy means ‘of’ subsistence from the 
lands they had conquered, their'chiefs and leaders began: to 
appropriate the right of hunting, and, instead of a natural 
right, to make it ‘a royal one. ‘When the Saxon kings, 
therefore, had established themselves into a heptarchy, the 
chases were reserved by each sovereign for his own particular 
amusement. Hunting and war, in those uncivilized ages, 
were the only employment of the great. Their active, but 
uncultivated minds, were susceptible of no pleasures but those 
of a violent kind, such as gave exercise to their bodies, and 
prevented the uneasiness of thinking. But as the Saxon 
_ kings only appropriated those lands to the business of the 
chase which were unoccupied before, so no individuals re- 
ceived any injury. But it was otherwise when the Norman 
kings were settled upon the throne. The passion for hunt- 
ing was then carried to an excess, and every civil right was 
involved in general ruin. This ardour for hunting was 
stronger than the consideration of religion, even in a super- 
stitious age. The village communities, nay, even the most 
sacred edifices, were thrown down, and all turned into one 
vast waste, to make room for animals, the object of a lawless | 
tyrant’s pleasure. Sanguinary laws were enacted to pre- 
serve the game; and, in the reigns of William Rufus and 
Henry I., it was less criminal to destroy one of the human 
species, than a beast of chase. ‘Thus it continued while 
the Norman line filled the throne; but when the Saxon 
line was restored, under Henry II., the rigour of the forest- 
laws was softened. ‘The barons also for a long time imi- 
tated the encroachments, as well as the amusements of | 
the monarch; but when property became more equally 
divided, by the introduction of arts and industry, these 
extensive hunting grounds became more limited; and as 
tillage and husbandry increased, the beasts of chase were 
obliged to give way to others more useful to the community. 
Those vast tracts of land, before dedicated to hunting, were 
then contracted ; and, in proportion as the useful arts gained 
ground, they protected and encouraged the labours of the 
industrious, and repressed the licentiousness of the sports- 
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man. It is, therefore, among the subjects of a despotic 
government only, that these laws remain. in ‘full force ; 
where large wastes lie uncultivated for the purposes of 
hunting ; “where the husbandman can find no _ protection 
from the invasions of his lord, or the continual depra- 
dations of those animals which he makes the objects of. 
his pleasure. 

In the present eativacet state of this eaanydean there- 
fore, the stag is unknown in its wild natural state; and 
such of them as remain among us are kept, under the 
name of ved deer, in parks” among the fallow-deer. © But 
they are become less common than formerly; its exces- 
sive viciousness during the rutting-season, and the bad- 
ness of its flesh, inducing most people to part with the 
species. The few that still remain wild are to be sta 
on the moors that border on Cornwall and Devonshire 
and in Ireland, on most of the large mountains of thin 
country. - 

In Bnplati: the hunting the stag and the buck are per- 
formed in the same manner; the animal is driven from 
some gentleman’s park, and then hunted through the open 
country. But those who pursue the wild animal, have 
a much higher object, as well as a greater variety in the 
chase. To let loose a creature that was already in our 
possession, in order to catch it’ again, is, in my opinion, 
but a poor pursuit, as the reward, when “obtained, is only 
what we before had given away. But. to pursue an ani- 
mal that owns no proprietor, and which he that first seizes 
may be said to possess, has something in it that seems at 
least more rational; this rewards the hunter for his toil, 
and seems to repay his industry. Besides, the superior 
strength and swiftness of the wild animal prolongs the 
amusement; it is possessed of more various arts to escape 
the hunter, and leads him to precipices where the danger 
ennobles. the chase. In pursuing the animal let loose 
from a park, as it is unused to danger, it is but little versed 
in the stratagems of escape; the hunter follows as sure 
of overcoming, and feels none of those alternations of 
hope and fear which arise from the uncertainty of suc- 
cess. But it is otherwise with the mountain stag: having 
spent his whole life in a state of continual apprehension, 
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haying frequently been followed, and as frequently. escaped, 
he knows -eyery trick to mislead, to confound, or intimidate 
his pursuers ; to stimulate their ardour, and guinest their 
success. 
_ Those who hunt this animal. any their peculiar terms 
for the different objects of their pursuit. ‘The professors 
in every art take a pleasure in thus employing a language 
known only to themselves, and thus accumulate words which, 
to the ignorant, have the appearance of knowledge. In this 
manner, the stag is called the first year, a calf, or hind 
calf; the second, a. knobber ; the third, a brock ; the fourth, 
a stags card ; the fifth, a stag ; ; the sixth, a hart. The 
female is called a hind : the first year she is a calf’; the 
second, a hearse; the third, a hind. This animal: is said 
to harbour in the place where he resides. When he cries, 
he is said to ded/; the print of his hoof is called the slot ; 
his tail is called the single ; his excrement, the fumet: his 
horns are called his head; when simple, the first year, they 
are, called droches ; the third year, spears; the four year, 
that part which bears the antlers is called the beam, and 
the little impression upon its -surface, glitters ; those 
which rise from the crust of the beam are called pearls. 
The antlers also have distinct names ; the first that: branches 
off is called the anéler.; the second, the szr-antler ; all 
the rest which grow afterwards, till you come to the 
top, which is called the crown, are called royal antlers ; 
the little buds about the tops are called croches, ‘The im- 
pression on the place where the stag has lain, is called the 
layer. Vt it be in covert, or a thicket, it is called his 
harbour. When a deer has passed into a thicket, leaving 
marks whereby his bulk may be guessed, it is called an 
entry. When they cast their heads, they are said to mew, 
When they rub their heads against trees, to bring off the 
peel of their horns, they are said to fray. When a stag 
hard hunted takes to swimming in the water, he is said to 
go sail; when he turns his head against the hounds, he is 
said to Bus y ; and when the hounds pursue upon the scent, 
until they have unharboured the stag, they are smd to draw 


on the slot. 


Such are but a few of thei: many terms wrt by hunters 
in pursuing of the stag, most of which are now laid 
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asidé, or in ‘usé only aifiongs game-keepers. The chase, 
however, is cohtinued in many parts of the country where 
the red deer is preserved, and still makes the amusement 
of such as have not fotind out more liberal entertainments. 
In those few places where the animal is perfectly wild, the 
amusement, as was said above, is superior. The first great 
care of the hunter, when he leads out his hounds to the 
mountain sidé, wheré the déer.are generally known to har- 
bour, is to make choice of a proper stag to pursue. © His 
ambition is to unharbour the largest and the boldest of the 
whole herd; and for this purpose he examines the track, 
if there be any, which if he finds long and large, he con- 
cludes, that it must have belonged to a stag, arid not a 
hind, the print of whose foot is rounder. ‘Those marks also 
which he leaves on trées, by the rubbing of his horns, 
shew his size, and point him out as the proper object of 
pursuit. Now to seek out a stag in his haunt it is to be 
observed, that he changes his manner of feeding every 
month. From the conclusion of rutting time, which is in 
November, he feeds on heaths and broomy places. In 
December, they herd together, and withdraw into the 
strength ‘of the forests, to shelter themselves from the 
severer weather, feeding on holm, élder-trees, and brambles. 
The three following months they leave herding, but keep 
four or fivé in a company, and venture out to the corners of 
the forest, where they feed on winter pasture, sometimes 
making their incursions into the neighbouring corn-fields, 
to foed upon the tender shoots, just as they peep above 
ground. In April and May they rest in thickets and shady 
places, and seldom venture forth unless roused by ap- 
proaching danger. In September and’ October their an- 
nual ardour returns; and then they leave the thickets, 
boldly facing every danger, without any certain place for 
food or harbour. When, by a knowledge of these circum- 
stances, the hunter has found out the residence, and the 
quality of his game, his next care is to uncouple and cast 
off his hounds in the pursuit: these no sooner perceive 
the timorous animal that flies before therm, but they alto- 
‘gether open in full cry, pursuing rather by the scent than 
the view, encouraging each other to continue the chase, 
and tracing the flying animal with the most amazing 
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sagacity. ‘The hunters also. are not less ardent in their speed 
on horseback, cheering: up the dogs, and. directing them 
where to. pursue. Qn the other hand, the stag, when un- 
harboured, flies at first withthe swiftness. of the wind, 
leaving his pursuers several miles in.the rear; and at length | 
having gained his former coverts, and no longer hearing 
the cries of the dogs and men.that he had just left behind, 
he stops, gazes round him, and.seems to recover his:natural 
tranquillity. But this.calm is of short duration, for_his 
inveterate pursuers slowly and. securely. trace,.him along, 
and. he once more hears .the approaching destruction from 
behind. He again, therefore, renews. his efforts to escape, 
and. again leaves his pursuers at. almost the former dis- 
tance; but this second effort: makes him more feeble than - 
before, and when they come up a second time, he is unable. 
to outstrip them with equal. velocity. The poor animal 
now, therefore, is obliged to have recourse to all his: little 
arts of escape, which sometimes, though but seldom, avail 
him. — In proportion as his, strength fails him, the ardour 
of his pursuers is. inflamed.-he tracks.more heavily on the 
ground, and this increasing ‘the strength of the scent, re- 
doubles. the cries of the hounds, and enforces their speed. 

It is then that the stag seeks. for. refuge among the herd, 

and tries every artifice. to put off some. other head for his 
own. Sometimes he will send forth some little deer in his 
stead, in the. mean. time lying close: himself, that the 
hounds may overshoot him., He will break into one thicket 
after another, to find deer, rousing them, gathering them. 
together, and endeavouring to put them upon the tracks 
he has made. . His. old companions, however, with a true. 
spirit of ingratitude, now all forsake and shun him with 
the most. watchful industry, leaving. the. unhappy crea- 
ture to take his fate by himself. .Thus abandoned of his 
fellows, he again tries other. arts, by doubling and. cross- 
ing in some hard-beaten highway, where. the scent is least 
perceivable. He now also runs against the wind, not 
only to cool himself, but, the better to hear the voice, and 
judge of the distance of his: implacable. pursuers. It is 
now easily perceivable . how. sorely he is pressed, by his. 
manner of running, which;from the. bounding easy pace — 
with..which he begun, is converted into a stiff and short 
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manner of going; his mouth also is black and dry, without 
foam on it; his tongue hangs out; and the tears, as some 
- say, are seen starting from his eyes. His last refuge, when 
every other method of safety has failed him, is to take the 
water, and to attempt an escape by crossing whatever lake 
or river he happens to approach. While swimming, he 
takes all possible care to keep in the middle of the stream, 
lest, by touching the bough of a tree, or the herbage on the 
banks, he may give scent to the hounds. He is also ever 
found to swim against the stream ; whence the huntsmen have 
made it into a kind of proverb, That he that would his chase 
Jind, must up with the river and down with the wind. 
- On this occasion too he will often cover himself under water, 
so as to shew nothing but the tip of his nose. Every re- 
source, and every art, being at length exhausted, the poor 
creature tries the last remains of. his strength, by boldly 
opposing those enemies he cannot escape ; he therefore faces 
the dogs and men, threatens with his horns, guards himself 
on every side, and for some time stands at bay. In this 
manner, quite desperate, he furiously aims at the first dog or 
' man that approaches ; and it often happens that he does not 
die unrevenged. At that time, the more prudent, both of 
the dogs and men, seem willing to avoid him; but the whole 
pack quickly coming up, he is soon surrrounded and brought 
down, and:the huntsman winds a ¢reble mort, as it is called, 
_ with his horn. ne : 

Such is the manner of pursuing this animal in England ; 
but every country has a peculiar method of its own, adapted 
either to the nature of the climate, or the face of the soil. 
The ancient manner was very different from that practised at 
present ; they used their dogs only to find out the game, but 
not to rouse it. Hence they were not curious as to the 
music of their hounds, or the composition of their pack; the 
‘dog that opened before he had discovered his game, was 
held in no estimation. It was their usual manner silently 
to find out the animal’s retreat, and surround it with nets 
and engines, then to drive him up with all their cries, and 

thus force him into the toils which they had previously pre- 
pared. In succeeding times the fashion seemed to alter ; 
and particularly in Sicily, the manner of hunting was as fol- 
lows. The nobles and gentry being informed which way a 
herd of deer passed, gave notice to one another, and appointed 
VOL, I1.— 23-24, | | 
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a day of hunting. For this purpose, very one wag to bring. . 
a ‘cross-bow, ora long bow, and a bundle of staves shod with 
iron, the heads bored, with a cord passing through them all. 
Thus_ provided, they came to where the herd continued 
grazing, and casting themselves about in a large ring, sur- 
rounded the deer on every side. Then each taking his stand, 
unbound his fagot, set up his stake, and tied the end of 
the cord to that of his next neighbour, at the distance of 
about ten feet one from the other. Between each of these 
stakes was hung a bunch of crimson feathers, and ‘so dis- 
posed, that with the least breath of wind they would whirl 
round, and preserve a sort of fluttering motion. This done, 
the persons who set up the staves withdrew, and hid them- 
selves in the neighbouring coverts; then the ‘chief hunts- 
man, entering with his hounds within the lines, roused the 
game with a full cry. The deer, frighted, and flying on all 
sides, upon approaching the lines, were scared away by the 
fluttering of the feathers, and wandered about within this 
artificial paling, still awed by the shining and fluttering 
plumage that ‘encircled their retreat; the ‘huntsman, how- 
ever, still pur suing, and calling ‘every person by name, as he 
passed by their stand, commanded him to shoot the ‘first, 
third, or sixth, as he pleased ; ‘and if any ‘of them missed, 
or singled out another than that assigned him, it was con- 
sidered as a most shameful mischance. In this manner, 
however, the whole herd was at last destroyed’; and the day 
concluded with mirth and feasting.* 

The stags of China are of a particular kind, for: wey are 
no ‘taller than a common house-dog ; and hunting them is 
one of the principal diversions of the ‘great. Their flesh, 
while | young, is exceedingly good; but when they arrive “at 
maturity, it begins to grow hard and ‘tough: ‘however, the 
tongue, the muzzle, and the ears, are ‘in particular ‘esteem 
among that luxurious people. Their: manner of taking thém 
Is singular enough: they carry with them ‘the heads of sditie 
of the females stuffed, and learn exactly to imitate ‘their PEE A 
all sides, | erceives the head, which ‘is all eee: te Hntée, 
who is himself concealed, discovers. | Upon ‘their nearer 
approach, the whole company rise, stirround, ‘aiid often bc 
him alive. 


* Pier, Hieroglyph. ib. vii, cap. 6. 
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_ There are yery few yarieties in the red deer of this coun- 
try. and they are mostly found of the same size and colour. 
But it is otherwise in different parts of the world, where 
they are seen to. differ in form, i in size, in horns, and in 
colour, 

The stag of Corsica i is a very, small animal, being not 
aboye half the size of those common among us. His body 
ds. short, and thick, his legs short, and his. hair of a dark 
_ brown. 

There i is, in the forests of Germany, a kind of stag, named 
by the ancients the 7’ragelaphus, and which the natives call 
the bran deer, or the brown deer. This is of a- darker 
colour. than the common stag, of a lighter shade upon the 
belly, long hair upon: the neck and throat, by which it ap- 
pears bearded like the goat. 

There is also a very beautiful stag, which, by some, is said 
to be a native of Sardinia; but others (among whom is Mr. 
Buffon) are of opinion that it comes- from Africa, or the 
East Indies. He calls it the axes, after Pliny; and consi- 
ders it as making the shade between the stag and the fallow- 
deer. ‘The horns of the axis are round, like those of the 
stag; but the form of its body entirely resembles that of the — 
buck, and the size also is exactly the same. ‘The hair is of 
four colours; namely, sallow, white, black, and gray. The 
white is predominant under the belly, on. the inside of the 
thighs, and the legs. Along the-back there are two rows of 
spots in a right line; but those on other parts. of. the. body 
are very irregular. A white line runs along each side of this 
animal, while the head and neck are gray. The tail is black 
above, and white beneath; and the hair upon it is. six inches 
long. 

. Although there are but few individuals of the deer kind, 
_yet the race seems diffused over all parts of the earth. ‘The 
new continent of America, in which neither the sheep, the 
goat, nor the gazelle, have been originally bred, neyerthe- 
less produces stags, and other animals of the deer kind, in 
sufficient plenty. The Mexicans have a breed: of white 
stags in their parks, which they call stags royal.* The 
stags of Canada diff fer from ours in nothing except the size 
of. the horns, which i in them i is greater 5 and. the direction of 


S Buffon, pe xii. Pp. 35. 
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the antlers, which rather turn back, than project forward, as 
in those of Europe. The same difference of size that ob- 
tains among our stags is also to be seen in that country; 
and, as we are informed by Ruysch, the Americans have 
brought them into the same state of domestic tameness 
that we have our sheep, goats, or black cattle. They send 
them forth in the day-time to feed in the forests; and at 
night they return home with the herdsman who guards 
them. The inhabitants have no other milk but what the 
hind produces; and use no other cheese but what is made 
from thence. In this manner we find, that an animal which 
seems made only for man’s amusement, may be easily 
brought to supply his necessities. Nature has many stores 
of happiness and plenty in reserve, which only want the call 
of industry to be produced, and now remain as candidates 
for human approbation.* 


THE FALLOW-DEER. 


No two animals can be more nearly allied than the stag 
and the fallow-deer.-~ Alike in form, alike in disposition, 
in the superb furniture of their heads, in their swiftness and 
timidity; and yet no two animals keep more. distinct, or 
avoid each other with more fixed animosity. They are never 
seen to herd in the same place, they. never engender to- 
gether, or form a mixed breed ; and even in those countries 
where the stag is common, the buck seems to be entirely a 
stranger; in short, they both form distinct families; which, 
though so seemingly near, are still remote; and although 
with the same habitudes, yet retain an unalterable aversion. 
The fallow-deer, as they are much’ smaller, so they seem of 
a nature less robust, and less: savage than those of the stag 
kind. They are found but rarely wild in the forests; they 
are, in general, bred up in parks, and kept for the purposes 


* In the mountainous parts of Hircania, Russia, and Siberia, is found ° 
a species of deer something. larger than the roe-buck.. The colour is 
brown, with the outsides of the limbs and under parts of the body yel- 
lowish. The hinder parts of the thighs are white, forming a large patch 
on the back of the animal. The space round the nose and sides of the 
lower lip are black, but the tip of the lip is white. It has no tail, but 


a mere broadish excrescence. 
+t Buffon, vol. xii. p. 36. 
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of hunting, or of luxury, their flesh being preferred to that 
of any other animal. It need scarcely be mentioned, that — 
the horns of the buck made its principal distinction, being 
broad and palmated; whereas those of the stag are in every 
part round. In the one, they are flatted and spread like the 
palm of the hand ; in the other, they grow like a tree, every 
branch being of the shape of the stem that bears it. The 
fallow-deer also has the tail longer, and the hair lighter, than 
the stag; in other respects, they pretty near resemble one 
another. Hag en 

The head of the buck, as of all other animals of this 
kind, is shed every year, and takes the usual time for re- 
pairing. The only difference between it and the stag is, that 
this change happens later in the buck; and its rutting-time 
consequently falls more into the winter. It is not found so 
furious at this season as the former; nor does it so much 
exhaust itself by the violence of its ardour. It does not quit 
it natural pastures in quest of the female, nor does it attack 
other animals with indiscriminate ferocity: however, the 
males combat for the female among each other; and it is 
not without many contests that one buck is seen to become 
master of the whole herd. It often happens also that a herd 
of fallow-deer is seen to divide into two parties, and engage 
each other with great ardour and obstinacy.* They both 
seem desirous of gaining some favourite spot of the park for 
pasture, and of driving the vanquished party into the coarser 
and more disagreeable parts, Each of these factions has its 
particular chief ; namely, the two oldest and strongest of the 
herd. These lead on to the engagement; and-the rest. fol- 
low under their direction. ‘These combats are. singular 
enough, from the dispostion and conduct which seems. to 
regulate their mutual efpbrts. They attack with order, and 
support the assault with’ courage ; they come to each other's 
assistance, they retire, fhey rally, and never give up the vic- 
tory upon a single defeat. ‘The combat is renewed for seve- 
ral days together; uvtil at length the most feeble side is 
‘obliged to give way, aid is content to escape to the most dis- 
agreeable part of tht park, where only they can find safety 
and protection. ea | : 


~~ The fallow-deer $ 


easily tamed, and feeds upon many 


/* Buffon, vol. xii. p. 36. 
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sixteen; whereas the. stag does not come to perfection. till 


pricket ; the third, a sorel; the fourth, .a sone s the filth, a 


raat 5 


of repose. When hard hunted, it takes to some strong hold, 
or covert, with which it is acquainted, in the more gloomy 


ar Soe ee 


ning, and the courage of this animal, are inferior to those of 
the ‘stag ; and consequently it afford neither so Jong, so 
various, nor so obstinate a chase : lesides, being lighter, 
and not tracking so deeply, it leaves a less powerful and 
lasting seent, and the dogs in the pursuit are-more frequently — 
at a fault. A ee 

As the buck is a.more idelicate aninnl than the stag, so 


ewiftly, as the former. In general,the strength, the cun- 
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also is it. subject to greater varieties.* We have in Ene. 
land two varieties of the fallow-deer, whieh ‘ate said’ to be of 
foreign origin: the beautiful spotted kind, which is supposed 
to have been brought from Bengal ; and the very deep brown. 
sort that are now so common in several parts of this king- 
dom. These were introduced by King James the First from 
Norway : for having observed their hardiness, and that they 
could endure the winter, even in that. severe climate, without 
fodder, he brought over some of them into Scotland, and 
disposed of them among his chases. Since that time they — 
have multiplied in many parts. of the British empire; and 
England is now become more famous for its venison than 
any other country in the world. Whatever pains the French — 
have taken to rival us in this particular, the flesh of ‘their 
fallow-deer, of which they keep but a few, -has neither the 
fatness nor the flavour of that fed upon English pasture. 
However, there is scarcély a country in Europe, ‘except far 
to the northward, in which this animal is a stranger. ‘The 
Spanish -fallow-deer are as large ‘as ‘stags, but of a darker 
colour, and ‘a more slender neck: their tails are longer 
than those of ours, they are black above, and white below. 
The Virginian deer are larger and stronger than ours, with 
ae necks, and their colour inclinable to gray. Other -kinds 
ave the hoofs of their hind-legs marked ‘outwardly with:a 
white spot; and their ears and tail much longer than the 
common. _ One of these has been seen full of white spots, 
with a black list down the middle of his back. -In Guiana, 
a country of South America, according to Labat, there are 
deer without horns, which are much less than those of 
Europe, but resembling them in every other particular. ‘They 
are very ‘lively, ‘light-of ‘course, ‘and’ excessively fearful ; their 
hair ‘is ‘of ‘a “reddish ‘sallow, 'théir heads are ‘small and lean, 
their éars little, ‘their ‘nécks long and arched, the tail short, 
and the sight piercing... When pursued, they fly into places 
where no ‘other animal can follow them. The negroés, 
who pursite them, ‘stand ‘to watch for them ‘in narrow paths, 
which lead ‘to the brook, or the meadow where they feed,; 
there waiting in the utmost silence, for the slightest sound 
- will drive them away; the “negro, when ‘he’ percéives the 
_ animal within ‘reach, shoots, ‘and is happy if ‘he can bring 
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down his game. Their flesh, though seldom fat, is consi- 
dered as a great delicacy, and the hunter is well rewarded 
for his trouble.* 


THE ROE-BUCK. 


Tue Roe-buck is the smallest of the deer kind known in 
our climate, and is now almost extinct among us, except in 
some parts of the Highlands of Scotland. Tt is generally 
about three feet long, and about two feet high. ‘The horns 
are from eight to nine inches long, upright, round, and 
divided into only three branches. The body is covered with 
very long hair, well adapted to the rigour of its mountainous 
‘abode. The lower part of each hair is ash-colour; near the 
ends is a narrow bar of black, and the points are yellow. 
The hairs on the face are black, tipped with ash colour. The 
ears are long, their insides of a pale yellow, and covered 
with long hair. The spaces bordering on the eyes and 
mouth ‘are’ black. The chest, belly, and legs, and the in- 
side of the thighs, are of a yellowish white; the rump is of 
a pure white, and the tail very short. The make of this 
little animal is very elegant; and its swiftness equals its 
beauty. It differs from the fallow-deer, in having round 
horns, and not flatted like theirs. It differs from the stag, 
in’ its smaller size, and the proportionable paucity of its 
antlers: and it differs from all of the goat kind, as it an- 
_ nually sheds its head, and obtains a new one, which none of 

that kind are ever seen to do. | 


* The accurate observer of nature, Mr. White, in his Natural His- 
tory of Selborne, communicates an extraordinary provision with which 
these animals are endowed. When they drink, they plunge their noses 
deep under water, and contijwe them in that situation a long time : 
but to obviate any inconvenience which might arise from this kind of 
immersion, they are furnished with two spiracles or vents, one at the 
inner corner of each eye communicating with the nostrils, and which 
they can open at pleasure. These seem to be highly serviceable’ to 
them in the chase, by affording them the means of respiration : for, 
without doubt, these additional nostrils are thrown open when they 
are hard run, Mr. Pennant has likewise observed something analogous 
to, this in. the antelope. ‘ This animal,” says he, ‘ has a long slit 
beneath each eye, which can be opened and shut at pleasure: on hold- 


ing an orange to one, the creature made the same use of those ori- 


fices as of his nostrils, applying them to the fruit, and seeming to smell 
it through them.” 
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_ As the stag frequents | the thickest forests, and the sides 
of ‘the. highest, mountains, the roe-buck, with humbler 
‘ambition, ; courts the shady thicket, and the rising: slope. 
Although less in size, and. far inferior in strength tothe 
stag, it. is yet more. beautiful, more active, and even) more 
courageous. Its hair-is always smooth, clean, and. glossy ; 
and it frequents only the, dryest places, and of the purest 
air. ‘Though. but a very little, animal, as we have already 
observed, yet when its young is attacked, it faces even the 
stag himself, and often comes off victorious.* . All its mo- 
tions are elegant, and, easy; it. bounds without effort, and 
continues, the course. with but little fatigue... It is also. pos- 
sessed of more cunning in avoiding the hunter, is more dif- 
_ ficult to. pursue, and, although, its. scent -is much stronger 
- than that.of the. stag, it’is more frequently found to’ make 
- good a retreat: . It is not.with the roe-buck as with the stag; 


who never offers to. use art:until his. strength. is beginning © 


to decline ; this more cunning animal, when it finds that its . 
first efforts. to.escape, are without success, returns. upon its. 


former track, again, goes) forward, and again returns, until by 
its: various windings it has entirely confounded; the, scent. 
and joined the last. emanations jto.those of its former: course. 
At then, byia bound, goes to one side, lies flat upon its belly, 
and permits the:pack to pass by very near, without offering 
- t0;stire goq)s: [0's pesiiod rood vi Hey Bs 

» But the roe-buck differs not. only. from the stag in: supé- 
. rlor cunning, but also, in, its natural, appetites, its: inclina- 
tions, and. its whole! habits .of living... Instead of herding 
together, these animals. live.in. separate, families ; the: sire; 
the dam, and the young ones, - associate together, and never 


; 


adinit.a stranger; into, their, little. community... All, others. 


of the, deer, kind..are, inconstant in their affection ;. but the 
roe-buck, never Jeaves its mate ; and, as they have been ge- 
nerally bred .up together from their first fawning,» they. con= 
ceive so, strong an..attachment, the ‘male. forthe female; 
- that, they: mever,,after, separate... Their rutting, season: con- 
tinues,-but fifteen,,days ;,\from. the, latter, end, of October: ito 
 about,the middle,of November... They are not at; that time, 
like the,,stagy overloaded, with, fat;,,they, have not that 
~ strong,,odour,,which, .is..percetved in, all others, of the. deer 
_ Kind 5..they, have: none. of those, furious. excesses 3, nothing, 

sit . ee | gf ROY ‘*, Buffon, -vol. xii, p. ou} te orl? of 
VOL, 1.—25-26. | : 
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in. short, that alters: their. state: they only drive: away their 
fawns upon these occasions ; the:buck: forcing them to retire, 
in order to make room: for a succeeding progeny ; however; 
when. the: copulating ‘season’ is’ over, ‘the fawns return: to 
their does; and remain with them'some'time longer after 
which; they: quit them eae ‘in order to begin an: inde- 
pendent family of ‘their own. ‘The female goes with young 
but-five months-and a half, which alone serves to distinguish 
this ‘animal from all, others of the deer kind, that.continue 
pregnant. more than eight. In this respect, she rather 
approaches more nearly to. the goat kind; from which, 
however, this race is rash by the male’ §) aniiual casting 
its horns. | 

When the female is ready to bring fortis she aeekis 3 a 
retreat. in the thickest part: of the woods, being not less 
apprehensive of the buck, from whom’ she then separates, 
than of the wolf, the: wild cat, and almost every ravenous 
animal of the forest; she generally produces two at a time, 
and three but very rarely. In’about ten: or twelve days these 
are able to follow the dam, except in cases of warm ‘pur- 
suit, when their strength is not equal’ to the fatigue. 
Upon’ such occasions, the tenderness’ of the dam is very 
extraordinary; leaving. them in the deepest thicket, she — 
offers herself. to.'the danger, flies before the hounds, and 
does all in her power to ‘ead them from the retreat where 
she has lodged her little ones. Such animals as are nearly 
upon her own level she boldly encounters ; ‘attacks the stag, 
the wild cat, and even the wolf ;: and: while she has. life, - 
continues her ‘efforts ‘to protect her young. Yet! all her 
endeavours are often van; about the month of May, 
which is her fawning time, there isa’ greater destruction 
among those animals than at any other season. of the’ year: 
Numbers of the fawns ‘ate’ taken alive’ by ‘the peasants’$ 
numbers are’ found ‘out; ‘and ‘worried’ by the ‘dogs; and 


_ still more by the wolf, which ‘has ‘always been their most — 


inveterate enemy. By these’ continual: “depredations upor, — 
this’ beautiful’ creature,’ the roe-buck: is “every ‘day becoming 
scarcer; and the whole race in many countries’ is ‘wholly 


worn out. » ‘They were once common in England; the 


huntsmen, wie! characterized only such beasts ‘as ney 
knew, have given names to the different kinds and ages, as 
to the stag: thus they called it.the Hirst year a igs? the 
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second, a gyrle; and ithe third, a hemuse ;| but these names 
at present are utterly useless, since ‘the animal no longer 
exists’ among us. Even in France, where, it. was once,ex- 
tremely common, it is now confined to,a few provinces.;: and 
it is probable that in‘an age or two the whole breed will, be 
utterly extirpated.» Mr. Buffon,.indéed, observes, that, in 
those districts where it is mostly found,.1t seems to. maintain 
its usual plenty, and that the balance between its,destruction 
and increase is held» pretty even :however,’the number in 
general is:known to decrease}; for wherever cultivation takes 
place, the beasts of nature are known. to retire, . Many 
animals that once flourished in’ the.world may now be. ex+ 
tinct; and the descriptions of Aristotle and Pliny, though 
taken from life, may be considered as fabulous, as their 
archetypes are no longer existing. —_. aowmescab 
The fawns continue to follow the deer eight or nine 
months in all; and, upon separating, their horns begin to 
appear simple, and without antlers, the first year, as in. 
those of the stag kind.* These they shed at the latter 
end of autumn, ‘and renew. during the winter; differing 
in this from. the stag, whosheds them in. spring, ‘and. re- 
news them in summer, ’When_ the: roe-buck’s: head. is 
completely furnished, it rubs: the horns against the trees 
in the manner of the stag, and thus strips them of the 
rough ‘skin.and the blood-vessels, which no longer contri- 
bute to ‘their nourishment and growth.. When these fall, 
and new ones begin to appear, the roe-buck does not 
retire, as the stag, to the covert of the wood, but continues 
its ‘usual. haunts, only keeping down its head to avoid 
striking its horns against the branches of trees, the. pain 
ef which’ it seems to feel with exquisite sensibility.. The 
stag, who sheds his horns'in summer, is obliged to,.seek a 
retreat from the flies, that at that time greatly incommode 
him; but the roe-buck, who sheds them in winter, is under | 
no ‘such ‘necessity; and, consequently, does not separate 
_ from its little family, but keeps with the female all the year 
founds ii 46 . . | 
“As the growth of the roe-buck, and its arrival at matu- 
rity, is much speedier than that of the stag, so its life is 
proportionably shorter. It seldom is found to extend 
above twelve or fifteen years ; and,’ if kept tame, it does 
-* Buffon, vol. xii. p. 83. - of Buffon, ibid, 
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not live above six or seven. It is an ‘animal of a very deli- 
cate constitution, requiring variety of food, air, and exercise. 
It must’ be paired with.a female, and: kept» in a park of at 
least a hundred “acres. They may easily be subdued, but 
never thoroughly tamed.’ No arts, can: teach them: to be» 
familiar with the feeder, much less attached: to him.’ » 'T hey 
still preserve a part of their natural wildness, and are ‘subject 
to terrors without a cause. ‘They sometimes, in attempting 
to escape, strike themselves with such force against the 
walls of their enclosure, that they break their limbs, and 
become utterly disabled. Whatever care is taken to tame 
them, they are never entirely to be relied on, as they 
have - capricious fits of fierceness, and sometimes strike 
at those they dislike with a Maree of force that i is_very 
dangerous. 

The cry of the roe-buck is neither so palpi nor so fre- 
quent.as that of the stag. The young ones have a parti- 
cular manner of calling to the dam, ‘which the hunters 
easily imitate, and often thus allure the female ‘to’ her de- 
struction. Upon some occasions also they become in a 
manner intoxicated with their: food, which, during ‘the 
spring, is said to ferment in their stomachs, and they are 


then very easily taken. In summer they keep close under 


covert of the forest, and seldom venture out, - except in| 
violent heats; to drink at some river or fountain. In gene: 
ral, however, they are contented to slake their thirst with 
the dew that falls on ‘the grass and the leaves.of trees, and 
seldom’ risk their safety to ‘satisfy their appetite. They 
delight chiefly in hilly) grounds, preferring the . tender 
_ branches and buds of trees,-to corn: or other vegetables’; 
and it is universally allowed that the flesh of those. be- 
tween one and two years old is the greatest delicacy that is 
known. he eas also, the scarceness of it enhandes its 
flavour. ; 

In America this animal is: much more common ian in 
Europe. With us there are but two known varieties ; the 
red, which is the larger sort ; and the brown, with a spot 
behind, which is less. But in the new continent the breed 
is extremely numerous, and the varieties in equal propor-— 
tion. In Louisiana, where they are extremely common, 
they are.much larger than in Europe, and the inhabitants 
live in a great measure upon its flesh, which tastes like 


% 
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mutton when: well fatted. ‘hey are found also in Brazil, 
where they have the name of ‘cugwacu apara, only differing 
from ‘ours in ‘some slight deviationsin the horns, ‘This 
animal is also saidito’be common in China; although such 
as have described it’ seem to confound. it with: the musk 
goat, which 1 is at a otquite different nature. 


THE ELK 


Wer oes heer eal been describing minute anioidiad in 
comparison of the elk ; the size of which,: from concurrent 
testimony, appears to be equal to that of the elephant itself. 
It:is an animal rather of the buck than the stag kind, as 
its horns’ are flatted towards the top; but it is far beyond 
both in'stature, some of them being known to: be above’ ten 
feet high.» It is‘a native both of the old and new continent, 
being known in Europe under the name of the e/k, and in 
America, by that of the moose-deer. » It is sometimes taken 
im‘the German and Russian forests, although seldom ap- 
‘pearing ; but it is: extremely common in North America, 
where the natives pursue’ and track it in the snow. The 
accounts of this animal are extremely various; some de- 
seribing itas being no higher than a horse, and-othets! above 
twelve feet high. 

As the stature of this creature makes its chief peculia- 
rity; soit were to be wished that we could come: to some 
precision upon that head.» If we were to judge of its size 
- by:the -horns, which are sometimes fortuitously dug up in 
- many parts of Ireland, we should not: be much amiss in 
ascribing them to an animal at. least ten feet high: One 
of these I have seen, which was ten feet nine inches from 
one tip to the other. From such: dimensions, it: is easy to 
perceive that it required an animal far beyond the size of — 
a horse to support them. To bear a head with such ex- 
tensive and heavy antlers, required no small degree of 
strength ; and without all doubt the bulk of the body» must 
have been proportionable to:the’size of the’ horns, I re- 
member some years ago ‘to have seen a small moose-deer, 
which» was» brought from America by a gentleman. of 
_ Ireland ;, it was about the size of a horse, and the horns 
were very little larger than those. of a common ‘stag: this, 
therefore, serves to prove that the horns -bear an exact 
proportion to the animal’s size; the small. elk: has but 
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stnall ‘horns 3 :whereas those énormous ones, which we have 
described above, must’ haye belonged: to ‘a. proportionable 
creature.:'iIn all the more noble animals, Nature observes a 
peifect symmetry; and it is not:to be supposed'she fails in 
this ‘single instance.:: We have no reason, :therefore, to 
doubt the accounts. of Jocelyn:and Dudley, who affirm, that 
they have been found fourteen spans ; which, at nine inches 
to a span, makes the animal almost eleven feet high. Others 
have extended their accounts to twelveand fourteen feet, 
which makes this creature one of the most formidable of the 
forest. : tel? of Lapsed ot : rOmaisess 
‘There is: but: very little difference between. the European 
elk and the American moose-deer, as they are but varieties 
of the same animal. It may be rather larger in America 
than with us; as in the: forests of that: unpeopled : country 
it receives less disturbance than in our own. In all places, 
however, it'is'timorous and gentle; content with its pas- 
ture, and never willing to disturb any other animal, when 
supplied itself. The European elk grows to above seven 
or eight feet high. In the year: 17/42; there :was: a’ female 
ef this animal shown at Paris, which was: caught in a forest 
of Red Russia, belonging to the Cham of 'Tartary ;* it was 
then but young, and its height was even at that time six 
feet seven: inches ; but the describer’ observes, that it has 
since become much taller and thicker, so that we may. sup- 
pose this female at least seven feet high. . There have been 
no late opportunities of seeing the male; but, ‘by the rule 
of proportion, we may estimate his size at eight or nine 
feet at the least, which is about twice as high as an ordinary: 
horse. The height, however, of the female which was 
measured, was. but six feet seven inches, Paris measure; or 
almost seven English feet high. It was ten feet from the 
tip of the nose to the insertion of the tail; and eight feet 
round: the body. The hair was.very long and coarse, like 
that of a wild boar. The ears resembled those: of a mule; 
and were a foot:and.a half long. ‘The upper jaw was: longer 
by six inches than the lower; and, like other ruminating 
animals, it: had no teeth (cutting-teeth, I suppose: the. 
describer means.) It had alarge beard under the threat, 
like 'a ‘goat; ‘and in the middle of the forehead, between the 
horns, ‘there was a bone as large as an egg. The nostrils 
69%: Dictionnaire Raisonnée des Animaux: Au Nom, Elan. 1 
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_ were four inches long’ on.each side of the mouth. It made 
use of its fore-feet as a defence against its enemies.’ Those 
who: shewed ‘it,asserted that it ran with astonishing swift- 
ness; and thatit'swam also with equal expedition, and was 
very fond of the water) ‘They gave it thirty pounds of bread 
every day, besides’ hay; and ‘it: ik rank eight ‘buckets of water 
It was tame and compen and, oe enough” to its 
keeper. : 

'This description differs in many circumstances frorn that 
which we have of the moose, or American elk, which the 
French call the original: Of these there are two kinds, the 
common light gray moose, which is not very large; and the 
black moose, which grows to an: enormous height. © Mr. 
_ -Dudley observes, that a doe or hind of the black moose kind, 
of the fourth year, wanted but an inch of seven’ feet high, 
All, however, of both kinds, have flat palmed horns, ‘not un- 
like the fallow- deer, only that the palm is much larger, having 
a short trunk at the head, and then immediately spreading 
above a foot broad, with a kind of small antlers, like teeth, 
on one of the edges. In this particular, ‘all of the elk kind 
agree; as well the European elk, as the gray and the black 
. moose-deer. 

_. The gray moose- -deer is about the size of a horse very 

although it has large buttocks, its tail‘is not above an inch 
long. As in all of this kind the upper lip is: much longer 
than''the under, it is said°that’ they continue to go back- 
ward as they feed. Their nostrils are so large that a man 
may thrust his hand in a considerable ways and their horns 
are as long ‘as those of a gay but, as’ was observed, much 
broader.. 

The black moose’ is’ the “enormous anvinal fentioned 
above, from’ eight to twelve feet high. ' Jocelyn, who is 
the’ first English writer that mentions it, ‘says, that it is‘a 
goodly creature, twelve feet’ high, with ~exeeéding” fair 
horns, that have broad palms, two fathoms from the’ top 
of ore ‘horn to'another. “He assures ‘tis that itis’a' creature, 
or ‘rather ‘a monster of superfiuity, ‘and mary times “bigger 
thin’an’ English ox.’ This “account is confirtned by Dud- 
ley; but ‘he does: ‘Abe givé' $6 ‘great an expansion to the 
horns, measuring them only thirty-one inches ‘between’ one - 
tip and’ the’ other’: “however, that stich’ an® extiaordinary 
animal as Jocelyn’ describes, has ‘actually existed) 'wé ‘can 
make no manner of doubt.'of,°sinte ‘there are horns com- 
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mon enough to be seen among us, twelve feet. from one ip 
to the other. 

‘These animals delight in cold countries, ifdedtings upon 
eras in summer, andthe bark of trees in winter. . When 
the whole’ country is'deeply covered with snow, the moose- 
deer herd together under the tall pine-trees, strip. off the 
bark, and remain in that. part of the forest while it yields 
them subsistence. It is at that time that the natives pre- 
pare to hunt them:and particularly when the sun begins | 
to melt. ‘the snow by day, which is frozen again at night; 
for then the icy-crust. which covers the surface of the snow, 
is too weak to support. so great a bulk, and only retards 
the animal’s: motion. When the Indians, therefore, pers 
ceive a herd of these at a distance, they immediately pre- - 
pare for their pursuit, which is’ not, as with us, the sport 
of.an hour, but is attended with toil, difficulty, and dan- 
_ger.* The timorous animal no sooner observes. its enemies 
approach, than’ it immediately endeavours to’ escape, but 
sinks at every step it takes. Still, however, it» pursues its 
way through a thousand obstacles: the snow, which ‘is 
usually four feet deep, yields to its weight, and embarrasses 
its speed; the sharp ice wounds its feet; and its lofty horns 
are entangled in. the branches of the forest, as it passes 
along. ‘The trees, however, are broken down with ease; 
and. wherever ‘the moose-deer runs, it is perceived by the 
snapping off the branches of the trees, as thick as a man’s 
thigh, with its horns... ~The chase lasts in this manner.for 
the whole day ; and sometimes it has been known to continue 
fortwo; nay three days together; for the pursuers are often 
not less excited by famine, than the pursued by fear. . Their _ 
perseverance, however, generally succeeds; and the Indian 
who first comes near enough, darts his lance with unerring 
aim, | which sticks in the poor animal, and at first increases 
its’ efforts, to. escape. In) this) manner the moose, trots 
heavily, on, (for thatjis its usual pace,). till its pursuers onee: 
more;,come, up, ,and _ repeat their ‘blow: upon this,,it again 
summons up sufficient,vigour to get ,a-head ; but, at. last, 
quite tired,, and. spent, with. loss,of blood,’ it sinks, as. the 
describer, expresses , it, like a ruined building, and makes: the 
Sao shake_ beneath its fall. 

_'This.animal,. when. killed, isa very valuable, ‘acquisition 
‘to, the, hunters, The flesh is very. :well tasted, and soi ii 
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de very nourishing... The hide is strong, ‘and so thick that 
it. has. been. often known to turn a: massed ball; however, 
it is soft and+pliable, and, when tanned, the leather is) /ex- 
tremely light, yet very lasting. |The fur is a light gray in 
some, and blackish in others ; and when earls through a 
‘microscope, appears. spongy like a bulrush, and. is smaller at 
the roots and points than in the middle; for this reason, it 
dies very flat and smooth, and though beaten or: abused 
never so much, it always returns to) its former state. . The 
horns also are not. less useful, being applied to all the pur- 
poses for which hartshorn. is’ beneficial: these are differént 
in. different, animals; in some they resemble entirely those 
of the European. elk, which spread into a broad palm, with 
small antlers on one of ithe edges; in others they have a 
branched: brow-antler between the bur and the palm, which 
the German elk has. not;,and in this they entirely agree 
with those whose horns are so frequently dug up in Ireland. 

This animal is said to be ‘troubled with the “epilepsy, as itvis 
often found. to fall down when pursued, and thus becomes 
an. easier prey 5) for this reason, an imaginary virtue has been 
ascribed to the hinder hoof, which some have supposed to - 
be a specific against all epileptic disorders. ~ This, however, 
may be considered as a vulgar error; as well as that of its 
curing itself of this disorder by applying the hinder’ hoof 
behind the ear. After all, this animal. is but very indiffer- 
ently and confusedly described by travellers; each: mixing 
his account with something false or trivial; often mistaking 
some other quadruped for the elk, and confounding its history. 
Thus some have mistaken it for the rein: deer, which, in every 
thing but size, it greatly resembles ; some have. supposed it 
to be the same with the Tapurette,* from which it entirely 
differs.; some have described it as the common red American 
stag, which, scarcely differs, from, our own ;,and, lastly, some 
have, confounded it with the: ‘Bubalus, whieh is more gainer | 
ia nana of Africa. elt ' | 
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f Or all’ “optic of the deer kind, the rein- em is, the 
most extraordinary and the most useful. It;is-a native of 


be '°Condamine. tT Dapper, Description de l'Afrique, pore. * 
+ Inthe elkethe horns are stemless,.or branched from the base; in’the 
insect the horns.are round, bent back;and. palmated lat the eesti, 
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the icy regions of the north: and though many attempts: 
have been made to accustom it to a more southern cli- 
mate, it shortly feels the influence of the change, and in 
a-few months declines and dies. Nature seems to have 
fitted it entirely to answer the necessities of that hardy 
race of mankind that live near the pole. As these would — 
find it impossible to subsist among their barren snowy 
mountains, without its aid, so this animal can live only 
there, where its assistance is most absolutely necessary. 
From it alone the natives of Lapland and Greenland sup- 
ply most of their wants; it answers the purposes of a 
horse, to convey them and their scanty furniture from one 
mountain to another; it answers the purposes of a cow, — 
in giving milk; and it answers the purposes of the sheep, - 
in furnishing them with a warm, though a homely, kind 
of clothing. From this. quadruped alone, therefore, they 
receive as many advantages as we derive from three of our 
most useful creatures; so that Providence does not leave 
these poor outcasts entirely destitute, but gives them a 
faithful domestic, more patient and serviceable than any 
otherin nature. — | 
The rem-deer resembles the American elk in the fashion 
‘of its horns. It is not’ easy in words to describe these 
minute ‘differences; nor will the reader perhaps, have a 
distinct idea of the similitude, when told. that both have 
brow-antlers, very large, and hanging over their eyes, 
palmated towards the top, and bending forward like a 
bow. But here the ‘similitude between these two animals 
ends ; for, as the elk is much larger than the stag, so the | 
rein-deer is much smaller. It is lower, and stronger built — 
_ than the stag; its legs are shorter and thicker, and its 
‘hoofs: much broader than in that animal; its hair is much 
thicker and warmer; its horns much larger in proportion, 
and branching forward over its eyes; its ears are much 
larger; its pace is rather a trot than a bounding, and 
this it can continue for a whole day; its hoofs are cloven 
and moveable, so that it spreads them abroad as it goes, 
to prevent its sinking in the snow. When it proceeds on 
a journey, it lays its great horns on its back, while there 
_ are two branches which always shang over its forehead, 
and almost cover its face. One thing seems peculiar to 
this animal and the elk ; which is, that as they move along, 
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their hoofs are heard to crack with a pretty loud noise... This 
arises from their manner of treading ; for as they rest upon 
their cloven hoof, it spreads on the ground, and the two 
divisions separate from each other, but when they lift it, the 
divisions close again, and strike against each other with a 
erack. The female also of the rein-deer has horns as well 
as the male; by which the species is distinguished from all 
other animals of the deer kind whatsoever. | 

When the rein-deer first shed their coat of hair, they are 
brown; but in proportion as summer approaches, their 
hair begins to grow whitish, until, at last, they are nearly 
gray.* They are, however, always black about the eyes. ’ 
The neck has long hair, hanging down, and coarser than 
upon any other part of the body. The feet, just at the 
insertion of the hoof, are surrounded with a ring of white. 
The hair in general stands so thick over the whole body, 
that if one should attempt to separate it, the skin will no 
where appear uncovered: whenever it falls also, it is not 
seen to drop from the root, as in other quadrupeds, but 
seems. broken short near the bottom; so that the lower 
part of the hair is seen growing, while the upper falls 
away. The horns of the female are made like those of the 
male, except that they are smaller and less branching. 
As in the rest of the deer kind, they sprout from the 
points; and also in the beginning are furnished with a 
hairy crust, which supports the blood-vessels of most: ex- 
quisite sensibility. The rein-deer shed their horns,’ after 
rutting time, at the latter end of November; and they. are 
not completely furnished again till towards autumn. - The 
female always retains her’s till she brings forth, and then 
sheds them about the beginning of November.. If she: be 
barren, however, which ‘is not unfrequently the case, she 
does not shed them till winter. The castration of the 
rein-deer does not prevent the shedding of their horns: 
those which are the strongest cast them early in winter ; 
those which are more weakly, not so soon. » Thus, from all 
these circumstances, we see how greatly this. animal differs 
from the common stag. The female of the rein-deer has 
horns, which the hind is never seen to have; the rein-deer, 

* For the greatest part of this description of the rein-deer, I am 
obliged to Mr. Hoffberg; upon whose authority, being a native of 
Sweden, and experienced naturalist, we may confidently rely. 
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when castrated, renews: its horns; which we’ are assured the 
‘stag never does: it differs not less; in its habits and manner 
‘of living, ‘being tame, submissive, and patient; while the 
‘stag is wild, capricious, and unmanageable, 

‘The rein-deer,as' was said, is naturally an inhabitenk of 
the countries bordering on the arctic circle. It is not.un- 
‘known to the natives of Siberia. he North Americans 
also hunt it under.the name of the carzbow. But in Lapland, 
this animal is converted to the utmost-advantage ; and some 
herdsmen >of that country are known, to POsSeAS above. a 
thousand in a single herd. | 

Lapland ‘is dived into two districts, the titi ih asus 
and the woody. The mountainous part of the country is 
at. best’ barren and_ bleak, excessively cold, and uninhabit- 
able during the winter ; still, however, itis the most desir- 
able part of .this. frightful region, and. is most, thickly 
peopled during the summer. . ‘The natives, generally reside 
on the declivity of the mountains,-three or four cottages 
together, and lead a cheerful, and social life. Upon the 
approach of winter, they are obliged- to migrate into the 
plains below, each bringing down his whole herd, which — 
often amounts to more than a thousand, and leading thein 
where the pasture is in greatest, plenty. he woody part 
of the country is much more desolate and hideous. ‘The 
whole face of nature there presents a frightful scene of 
trees without fruit, and plains without verdure. As far as 
the eye can reach, nothing is to be seen, even in, the midst 
of:summer, but barren fields, covered only with a moss, 
almost. as white as snow; no grass, no flowery landscapes, 
only here.and there. a pine-tree, which may have. escaped 
the » frequent. conflagrations by which the. natives burn 
down their forests... But. what. is\ very extraordinary,.as 
the whole surface of the country is clothed in white, so, on 
the contrary, the forests seem to the last degree dark. and 
gloomy. While one kind of moss makes the fields look as 
if they were covered with snow, another kind. blackens . 
over all the trees, and even hides their verdure., - ‘This 
moss, however, which deforms the country, serves for. its. 
-only)support, as upon it alone. the rein-deer can subsist. 
The inhabitants, who, during the summer, lived among the 
Mountains, drive down their herds’ in winter,. and people 
the plains and woods below. Such of the Laplanders 
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as inhabit the’ weods andthe «plains all the year round, 
- live remote’ from ‘each other, and having been used to soli 
tude, ‘are melancholy, ignorant, and helpless... They are 
_-much® poorer’also’ than the mountaineers 5) for, while one 
-of those is found to: possess a thousand rein-deer at a time, 
none of these are ever known to rear the tenth part of that 
number. The rein-deer' makes the riches of this people ; 
and the cold: mountainous parts of the country agree best 
with its-constitution. It is for this reason, therefore, that 
the mountains of Lapland are preferred to the woods ; and 
that many claim an exclusive right to the tops of hills, 
covered in almost eternal snow. - As soon as’ the summer 
begins to appear, the Laplander, who had fed his rein- 
deer upon the lower grounds during the winter, then 
drives them up to the mountains, and leaves the woody 
‘country, and the low pasture, which at that season~ are 
truly deplorable. The gnats bred by the sun’s heat in the 
marshy bottoms and the weedy lakes, with which the 
country abounds more’ than any other part of the world, 
are all upon the wing, and fill the whole air like clouds 
of dust in a dry windy day. The inhabitants, at that 
time, are obliged to daub their faces with pitch, mixed 
- with) milk, to shield their skins from their depredations. 
All places are then so greatly infested, that the poor 
natives can scarcely open their mouths without fear of suf- 
focation; the insects enter, from their numbers and minute- 
ness, into the nostrils:and the eyes, and do not leave the 
sufferer a moment at his ease. But they are chiefly ene- 
mies to the rein-deer; the horns of that animal being then 
in their tender state, and possessed of extreme sensibility, 
a famished» cloud: of insects instantly settle upon them, 
and drive the poor animal almost to distraction. In this 
extremity, there are but two remedies to which the quad- 
ruped,; as well: as ‘its master, are obliged to have recourse. 
The one. is, for both to take shelter near the cottage, 
‘where a large fire of tree-moss’is prepared; which filling 
the whole place with smoke, keeps off the gnats, and thus 
_ by one inconvenience’ expels a greater; the other is, to 
ascend to the highest summit of the mountains, where 
the air is too thin, and the weather too cold, for the gnats 
_ to come. There the’ réin-deer are seen to continue the 
_ whole day, although without food, rather than to venture 
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down. into the lower parts, where they can have no defence 
against their unceasing persecutors. Besides the gnat, 
there is also a gadfly, that, during the summer season, is 
no less formidable to them. ‘This insect is bred under their 
skins, where the egg has been deposited the preceding 
summer ; and it is no soonei produced as a fly, than it again 
endeavours to deposit its eggs im some place similar to that 
from whence it .came. Whenever, therefore, it appears 
flying over a herd of rein-deer, it puts the whole body, 
how numerous soever, into motion; they know. their 
enemy, and do all they can, by tossing their horns, and 
running among each other, to terrify or avoid it. All 
their endeavours, however, are too generally without effect ; 
the gadfly is seen to deposit its eggs, which burrowing 
under the skin, wound it in several places, and often bring 
on anincurable disorder. In the morning, therefore, as 
soon as the Lapland herdsman drives his deer to pasture, - 
his greatest care is to keep them from scaling the summits 
of the mountains where there is no food, but where they | 
go merely to be at ease from the gnats and gadflies that are 
ever annoying them. At this time there is a strong contest 
between the dogs and the deer; the one endeavouring. 
to climb up against the side of the hill, and to gain those 
summits that are covered in eternal Snows ; the other forcing 
them down, by barking and threatening, and, in a manner, 
compelling them into the places where their food is in 
the greatest plenty. There the men and dogs confine 
them ; guarding them with the utmost precaution the whole 
day, and driving them home at the potopein staan for 
milking. 

The female brings forth in the middle of May, and gives 
milk till about the middle of October... Every morning and 
evening, during the summer, the herdsman returns to the 
cottage with his deer to be milked, where the women pre-— 
viously have kindled up a smoky fire, which effectually drives 
off the gnats, and keeps the rein-deer quiet while milking. 
The female furnishes about a pint, which, though thinner 
than that of the cow, is, nevertheless, sweeter and more 
nourishing. ‘This done, the herdsman drives them back to 
pasture; as he neither folds nor houses them, neither pro- 
vides for their subsistence during the winter, hor improves 
their pasture by cultivation. 
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’ Upon the return of the winter, when the gnats and flies 
are no longer to be feared, the-Laplander descends into the 
- Tower grounds; and as there are but few to dispute the 
possession’ of that desolate country, he has an extensive 
range to feed them in. Their chief, ‘and almost their only 
food at that time, is the white moss already mentioned ; 
which, from its being fed upon by this animal, obtains the 
name of the lichen rangiferinus. © This 1s of two kinds ; the 
woody lichen, which covers almost all the desert parts of 
the country like snow; the other is ‘black, and covers the 
branches of the trees in very great quantities. However 
unpleasing these may be to the ‘spectator, the native 
esteems them as ‘one of his choicest benefits, and the most 
indulgent gift of nature. While his fields are clothed with 
moss, he envies neither the fertility nor the verdure of 
the more southern landscape; dressed up warmly in his 
deer-skin clothes, with shoes and gloves of the same 
materials, he drives his herd along the desert, fearless 
and at ease, ignorant of any higher luxury than what their 
milk ana smoke-dried flesh afford him. Hardened to the 
climate, he sleeps in the midst of ice; or awaking, dozes 
away his time with tubacco; while his faithful dogs sup- 
_ply his ‘place, and keep the herd from wandering. The 
deer, in the mean time, with instincts adapted to the ‘soil, 
pursue their food, though ‘covered in the deepest snow. 
They turn it up ‘with their noses, like swme; and even 
though its surface be frozen ‘and stiff, yet the hide is se 
hardened in. that part, that they easily overcome ‘the diffi- 
culty. It sometimes, however, happens, though but rarely, 
that the ‘winter commences with rain, anda frost ensuing, 
- covers the whole country with a glazed crust of ice. Then, 
indeed, both the rein-deer and the Laplander are undone ; 
they have ‘no provisions laid ‘up in ‘case of ‘accident, and 
the only resource is to cut down ‘the large pine-trees ‘that are 
covered with moss, which furnishes but a scanty supply; 
so that the greatest part of the herd is then seen to perish 
without a possibility of assistance. It sometimes also hap- 
pens, that even this supply is wanting; for the Laplander 
often burns down his woods, in order to improve and fer- 
_ tilize ‘the soil which produces ‘the moss ‘upon which he feeds 

his ‘cattle. MS FERS YOR 3 

In this manner, ‘the pastoral life is still continued near 
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the pole ; neither the coldness of the winter, nor the lengti1 
of the nights, neither the wildness. of the: ‘forest, nor the 
wagrant disposition of the herd, interrupt. the’ even tenor of 
the Laplander’s life. By night and day he is seen attending 
his favourite cattle, and remains unaffected, in a. season 
which would: be speedy death to those bred up in a milder 
climate. He gives himself no uneasiness to house his herds, | 
or to provide a winter subsistence for them; he is at the 
‘trouble neither of manuring his grounds, nor bringing: 1 in 
his harvests; he is not the hireling of »another’s luxury; 
all his labours are to obviate the necessities of his own’ situa- 
tion; and these he undergoes with cheerfulness, .as he is 
‘sure to enjoy the fruits of his own industry. | If, therefore, 
we compare the Laplander with the peasant of more south-- 
ern climates, we shall have little reason to pity his situa- 
tion; the climate in which he lives is rather terrible to us_ 
ty to him ; and as for the rest, he is blessed with liberty, 
plenty, and ease. The rein-deer alone supplies him with 
all the wants of life, and some of the conveniences; serving 
to shew how many advantages nature is capable of supplying, 
when necessity gives the call. ‘Thus the poor little helpless 
native, who was originally, perhaps, driven by fear or famine _ 
into those inhospitable climates, would seem, at (first view, 
to be the most wretched of mankind: but it is far other- 
wise ; he looks round among the few wild animals that his 
barren country can maintain, and singles. out one from 
among them, and that of a kind which the rest of mankind 
have not thought worth taking from a state of nature ; this 
he cultivates, propagates, and multiplies; and from this 
alone derives every comfort that can soften the bextrily of 
his situation. 

The rein-deer of this country are of two kinds, ‘the wild 
ited the tame. The wild are larger and. stronger, but more 
mischievous than the’ others. ‘Their: breed, however,, is 
preferred to that of the tame; and the female of the latter 
is often sent into the woods, from whence she returns, home 
impregnated by one of the wild kind. . These are, fitter for 
‘drawing the sledge, to which the Laplander accustoms. 
then: betimes, and yokes them to it by a‘strap, which. 
goes round the. neck, and comes down’ between. their legs. 
The sledge is extremely light, and shod at the bottom,with 
the skin ofa young deer, the -hair turned, to “slide-on? the 
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frozen snow. The person who sits on this guides the <ani- 
mal with a cord, fastened round the horns, and encourages 
‘it to proceed with his voice, and drives it with a goad. Some 
of the wild breed, though by far the strongest, are yet found 
refractory, and often turn upon their drivers ; who have then 
no other resource but to cover themselves with their sledge, 
and let the animal vent its fury upon that. But it is other- 
wise with those that are tame; no creature can be more 
active, patient, and willing ; when hard pushed, they will trot 
nine or ten Swedish miles, or between fifty and sixty English 
miles, at one stretch. But, in such a case, the poor obe- 
dient creature fatigues itself to death, and, if not prevented 
by the Laplander, who kills it immediately, it will die in a 
_ day or two after. In general, they can go about thirty miles 
without halting, and this without any great or dangerous 
efforts. ‘This, which is the only manner of travelling in that — 
country, can be performed only in winter, when the snow is 

_ glazed over with ice; and although it be a very speedy me- 
thod of conveyance, yet it is inconvenient, dangerous, and 
. troublesome. 

In order to make these animals more obedient, and more | 
generally serviceable, they castrate them ; which operation 
the Laplanders perform with their teeth; these become 
sooner fat when taken from labour; and they are found to 
be stronger in drawing the sledge. ‘There is usually one 
male left entire for every six females; these are in rut from 

the feast of St. Matthew to about Michaelmas. At this 
- time their horns are thoroughly burnished, and their. battles 
among each other are fierce and obstinate. The females do 
not begin to breed till they are two years old; and then they 
continue regularly breeding every year till they are super- 
annuated. ‘They go with young above eight months, and 
generally bring forth two at a time. ‘The fondness of the 
dam for her young is very remarkable ; it often happens that 
when they are separated from her, she will return from 
pasture, keep calling round the cottage for them, and will 
not desist until, dead: or live, they are brought and laid at 
_her feet. They are at first of a light brown; but they be- — 
come. darker with age; and at last the old ones are of a — 
_ brown, almost approaching to blackness.. The young follow 
the dam for two or three years; but they ‘do not acquire 
their full growth until four. They are then’ broke oni and’ 
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managed for drawing the’ sledge; and they continue: sere 
viceable for four or five years longer. They never live above 
fifteen or sixteen years ; and when they arrive at the proper 
age, the Laplander generally kills them for the sake of their 
skins and their flesh. This he performs by striking them on 
the back of the neck with his knife into the spinal marrow ; 
upon which they instantly fall, and he then cuts the arteries 
that lead: to the heart, and lets the blood discharge itself into 
the cavity of the breast. 

There is scarcely any part of this animal that-is not cons 
verted to its peculiar uses. As soon as it begins to grow 
old, and some time before the rut, it is killed, and the flesh 
dried i in the air. It is also sometimes hardened with smoke, | 
and laid up for traveliing provision, when the natives migrate 
from one part of the country to another. During the winter, 
the rein-deer are slaughtered as sheep with us; and every 
four persons in the family are allowed one rein-deer for their 
week’s subsistence. In spring they spare the herd as much 

as they can, and liye upon fresh fish, Insummer, the milk 
and curd of the rein-deer makes their chief provision ; and, 
in autumn, they live wholly upon fowls, which they kill with 
a cross-bow, or catch in springs. Nor is this so scanty an 
allowance; since, at that time, the sea-fowls come in such 
abundance that their ponds and springs are covered» over. 
These are not so shy as with us, but yield themselves an easy 
prey. They are chiefly allured to: those places by the swarms 
of gnats which infest the country during summer, and now 
repay the former inconveniences, by inviting such numbers 
of birdsas supply the natives with food a fourth part of the 
year, in great abundance. 

The milk, when newly taken, is eae ie in a cauldron, 
-and thickened with rennet; and then the curd is pressed 
into cheeses, which are little and well tasted. These are 


never found to breed mites as the cheese of other countries ; “oa 


probably because the mite-fly is not to be found in Lapland. 
The whey which remains is warmed up again, and becomes: 
of a consistence as if thickened with the white of eggs. 
Upon this the Laplanders feed during the summer ; it is 
pleasant and well tasted, but not very nourishing. ‘As to. 
butter, they very seldom, make any, because the milk affords 


but, a very. small quantity, and this, both in taste and con- 


sistence, is more nearly resembling to suet. They never 
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keep their milk till it turns sours ; and do not idiots it into 
the variety of dishes which the more southern countries are 
known todo. The only delicacy they make from it is with 
wood-sorrel, which being boiled up with it, and coagulating, 
the whole is put into casks, or deer skins, and kept under 
ground to be eaten in winter. 

The skin is even a more valuable part of this animal than 
either of the former. From that part of it which covered 
the head and feet, they make their strong snow-shoes, with 
the hair on the outside. Of the other parts they compose 
their garments, which are extremely warm, and which cover 
them all over. The hair of these also is on the outside; 
and they sometimes line them with the fur of the glutton, 
or some other warm-furred animal of that climate. These 
skins also serve them for beds. ‘They spread them on each 
side of the fire, upon some leaves of the dwarf birch-tree, 
and in this manner lie both soft and warm. Many garments 
‘made of the skin of the rein-deer are sold every year to the 
inhabitants of the more southern parts of Europe; and they 
are found so serviceable in keeping out the cold, that even 
people of the first rank are known to wear them. 

In short, no part of this animal is thrown away as useless. 
_ The blood is, preserved in ‘small casks, to make sauce with 
_ the marrow in spring. ‘The horns are sold to be converted 

into glue. The sinews are dried, and divided so as to make 
the strongest kind of sewing thread, not unlike catgut. The 
tongues, which are considered as a great delicacy, are dried, 
_and sold into the more southern provinces. The intestines 
themselves are washed like our tripe, and. in high esteem 
among the natives. Thus the Laplander. finds all his neces- 
sities amply supplied from this single animal; and he who 
has a large herd of these animals has no idea of higher 
luxury. 

But although the rein-deer be a very hardy and vigorous 
animal, it is not without its diseases. I have already men- 
tioned the pain it feels from the gnat, and the apprehensions 
it is under from the gadfly. Its hide is often found pierced 
in a hundred places, like a sieve, from this.insect, and not a 
few die in their third year from this very cause. Their teats 
also are subject to cracking, so that blood comes instead of 
milk. They sometimes take a loathing for their food; and, 
instead of eating, stand still and chew, the aud They are 
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also troubled with a vertigo, like the elk, and turn round 
often till they die. ‘The Laplander judges of their state by 
the manner of their turning. If they turn:to the right, he 
judges their disorder but slight; if they turn to the left, he 
deems it incurable. ‘The rein-deer are also subject to ulcers 
near the hoof, which unqualifies them for travelling, or keep- 
ing with the herd. But the most fatal disorder of all is, that 
which the natives call the saddataka, which attacks this 
animal at all seasons of the year. The instant it is seized 
_ with this disease, it begins to breathe with greater difficulty; - 
its eyes begin to stare, and its nostrils to expand. It ac- 
quires also an unusual degree of ferocity, and attacks all it 
meets indiscriminately. Still, however, it continues to feed 
as if in health, but is not seen to chew the cud, and it lies 
down more frequently than before. In this manner it con- 
tinues, every day consuming and growing more lean, till at. 
last it dies from mere inanition; and not one of those that 
are attacked with this dieoxtidr are ever found to recover. 
Notwithstanding, it is but very lately known in that part of - 
the world; although, during the last ten or fifteen years, it 
has spoiled whole provinces of this necessary creature. It 
is contagious ; and the moment the Laplander perceives any 
of his herd infected, he hastens to kill them immediately 
before it spreads any further. When examined internally, 
there is a frothy substance found in the. brain, and reund the 
lungs; the intestines are lax and flabby, and the spleen is | 
diminished almost to nothing.. ‘The Laplander’s only cure 
in all these disorders is, to anoint the animal’s back with tar ; 
if this does not succeed, he considers the disease as beyond 
the power of art; and with his natural phlegm, submits to 
the severities of fortune. 

Besides the natural maladies‘ of this animal, there are | 
some external enemies which it has to fear. The bears now 
and then make depredations upon the herd; but of all their 
_persecutors, the creature called the lutton is the most dan- 
gerous and the most successful. The war between these is 
carried on not less in Lapland than in North America, where 
the rein-deer is called the carribou, and the glutton ;the 
-caraqjou. ‘This animal, which is not above the size of a 
badger, waits whole weeks together for its prey, hid in ‘the 
branches of some spreading tree; and when the wild rein- 
deer passes underneath, it instantly drops down ae it, 
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fixing its teeth and claws into the neck, just behind the 
horns. It is in vain that the wounded animal then flies for 
protection, that it rustles among the branches of the forest, 
the glutton still holds its former position; and, although it 
often loses a part of its skin and-flesh, which are rubbed off 
_against the trees, yet it still keeps fast until its prey drops 
with fatigue and loss of blood. The deer has but one only 
method of escape, which is by jumping into the water: that. 
element its enemy cannot endure; for, as we are told, it 
quits its hold immediately, and then thinks only of pro- 
viding for its own proper security. 


[Mr, Pennant has described a remarkably small kind of deer, which 
was brought from Bengal, and was in the possession of the late Lord 
Clive. Its general colour was brown ; the belly and rump lighter ; the 
horns were ‘slender, about thirteen inches long, with a single branch at 
the base of each, and forked at the tips. The body, from the tip of the 
nose to the tail, was three feet six inches long ; the tail measured eight 
inches ; the height, from the shoulder to the hoof, was two feet two 
inches ; behind it was about two inches higher; the legs were ‘so fine 
and slender, that, like those of the pigmy antelope and musk, they 
were often capped with gold, and made use of.as tobacco-stoppers. } 
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ANIMALS of the hog kind seem to unite in themselves 
all those distinctions by which others are separated. ' They 
resemble those of the horse kind in the number. of their 
teeth, which, in all, amount to forty-four, in the length. of 
their head, and in having but a single stomach. They re- 
semble the cow kind in their cloven’ hoofs and the position 
of their intestines ; and. they, resemble those of the claw-. 
footed kind in their appetite for flesh, in their not chewing 
the cud, and in their numerous progeny. Thus this species 
serves to fill up that chasm, which is found between the car- 
nivorous kinds and those that live upon grass, being pos- 
sessed of the ravenous appetite of the one, and the inoffen- 


sive nature of the other. We may consider them, therefore, 


as of a middle nature, which we can refer neither to the 
rapacious nor the peaceful kinds, and yet partaking some-_ 
what of the nature of. both. Like the rapacious kinds, they © 
are found to have short. intestines ; ; their hoofs also, though 
cloven to the sight, will, upon anatomical inspection, appear 
_ to be supplied with bones like beasts of prey; and the num- 
ber of their teats also increase the similitude: on the other 
hand, in a natural state they live upon vegetables, and sel- 
dom seek after animal food, except when urged by necessity. 
They offend no other animal of the forest, at the same time 
that they are furnished with arms to terrify the bravest. 


* The animals of this tribe have four front teeth in the upper jaw, 
which converge at their points ; and generally six in the lower jaw, - 
which project. The canine teeth, or tusks, are two in each jaw ; those’ 
in the upper jaw short, those in the lower jaw extending beyond the — 
mouth. The snout is prominent, moveable, and has the i gee of 
having been abruptly cut off ; the hoofs are cloven. 
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THE WILD BOAR, 


‘Waicu is the original of all the varieties we find in this 
creature, is by no means so stupid, nor so filthy an animal, 
as that' we have reduced to tameness 3 he is much sdvead lat 
than the tame hog, and does not vary in his colour as those 
. of the domestic kind do, but is always found. of an iron gray, 
inclining to black; his snout is much longer than that of 
the tame hog, and the ears are shorter, rounder, and black; 
of which colour are also the feet and thé tail. He roots the. 
ground in a different manner from the common hog; for as 
this turns up the earth in little spots here and there, so the 
wild boar ploughs it up like a furrow, and does irreparable 
_ damage in the cultivated lands of the farmer. The tusks 
also of this animal are larger than-in the tame breed, some 
of them being seen almost a foot long.* ‘These, as is well 
known, grow from both the under and upper jaw, bent up- 
wards circularly, and are exceedingly sharp at the points. 
They differ from the tusks of the elephant in this, that they — 
never fall; and it is remarkable of all the hog kind, that they 
never shed their teeth as other animal-are seen to do. The 
tusks of the lower jaw are always the most to be dreaded, 
and are found to give very terrible wounds. ' ' 

‘The wild boar can properly be called neither a Solitelty h nor 
a 1 gregarious animal. The three first years the whole litter 
follows the sow, and the family lives in a herd together. 
They are then called beasts of company, and unite theit! 
eommon forces against the invasions of the wolf, or the 
more formidable beasts of prey. Upon this their principal 
_ safety, while young, depends; for, when attacked, they give 

each other mutual assistance, calling to each other with a 
very loud and fierce note; the strongest face the danger ; 
they form a ring, and the weakest fall into. the centre. In 
this position few ravenous beasts dare venture to attack them, 
but pursue the chase where there is less resistance and dan- 
ger. . However, when the wild boar is come to a state of 
maturity, and when conscious of his own superior strength, 
he then walks the forest alone and fearless.» At that time he 
dreads no single creature, nor does he turn ‘out of his way 
even for man himself. He does not seek danger, and. he 
does not much seem to avoid it. . 

. _* Buffon, vol, ix. p. 147. 
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This animal is therefore seldom attacked, but at a dis- 


advantage, either by numbers, or when found sleeping by | 


moon-light. The hunting the wild boar is one of the prin- 
cipal amusements of the nobility in those countries where it 
is to be found. ‘The dogs provided for this sport are of the 
slow heavy kind. ‘Those used for hunting the stag, or the 
roe-buck, ‘would be very improper, as they would too soon 
‘come up with their prey; and, instead of a chase, would only 
furnish out an engagement. A small mastiff is therefore 
chosen; nor are the hunters much mindful of the goodness 
of their nose, as the wild boar leaves so strong a scent, that 
it is impossible for them to mistake its course. They never 
hunt any but the largest and the oldest, which are known by 
their tracks. When the boar is reared, as is the expression 
for driving him from his covert, he goes slowly and. uni- 
formly forward, not.much afraid, nor very far before his pur- 
suers. At the. end of every half mile, or thereabouts, he 
turns round, stops till the hounds come. up, and offers to 
attack them. ‘These, on the other hand,.knowing their dan- 


ger, keep off, and bay him at a distance. — After they have ~ 


for a while gazed upon each other with mutual animosity, 
the boar again slowly goes on his course, and the dogs 
renew their pursuit. In this manner the charge is sustained, 


and the chase continues till the boar is quite tired, and. 


refuses to go any farther. ‘The dogs then attempt to close 
in upon him from behind; those which are young, fierce, 
‘and unaccustomed to the chase, are generally the foremost, 
and often lose their lives by their ardour. ‘Those which. are 
older and better trained are content to wait until the hunters 


come up, who strike at him with their spears, and, after: 


‘ several blows, dispatch or disable him. The instant’ the 


animal is killed, they cut off the testicles, which would other-' 
wise give a taint to the flesh; and the huntsmen celebrates 


the:victory with their horns. 


>? 


THE HOG, 


In a natural. state, is found to feed chiefly upon roots! 
and vegetables; it seldom attacks any other animal, being. 


content with such provisions as it. procures without: dan- 


ger. Whatever animal happens to die.in the forest, or is so: 


wounded that it can make no -resistance, becomes a ‘prey 
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to the hog, who» seldom, refuses animal,food; how putrid 
soever,, although; it is never at, the pains of taking or: pro- 
curing it.alive. For this, reason,,it seemis a glutton rather 
by accident, than choice, content; with. vegetable. food, and 
only, devouring. flesh; when pressed by necessity, and; when _ 
it. happens. to -offer..,, Indeed, if, we-behold the +hog. in its 
domestic state, it.is the; most. sordid and’ brutal animal in 
nature.* ‘The awkwardness, of its form seems to influence 
its|appetites.;. ard all its.sensations are as gross as its shapes 
are unsightly... It, seems, possessed; only of an. insatiable 
desire of -eating ;. and. it seems to,make choice only of 
what other animals, find the most offensive. But we ought 
to consider, that the: hog with us is in an-unnatural. state, 
and. that..it isin a;manner compelled to: feed in» this 
filthy; amanner,; from) wanting. that:.proper’ nourishment 
which it, finds. in’ the forest... When in a state of wildness, 
it. is of sall,,/other quadrupeds, the most delicate in’ the 
choice of what vegetables it shall feed on, and rejects»a 
greater number than;any of the rest,. |The) cow, for in- 
stance, as we are assured | by Linnzus, eats two hundred 
and... seventy-six plants, and rejects two hundred and 
eighteen ; the goat eats four hundred and forty-nine, and 
rejects. a hundred and twenty-six; the sheep- eats ‘three 
hundred and .eighty-seven, and rejects-a hundred. and 
forty-one;,.the horse eats ‘two hundred and_ sixty-two, 
and rejects two hundred and..twelve; but the hog, more 
nice in its. provision, than any of the former, eats but 
seventy-two plants,.and «rejects a hundred. and -seventy- 
one. . The indelicacy of this animal is,’ therefore, rather 
in our, apprehensions than. in its nature; since we find it 
makes. a very distinguishing choice in. the quality of, its 
food; and if it does not -reject animal. putrefaction, 1t may 
be because; it. is. abridged in..that: food;,which .is most 
wholesome and agreeable to. it in a state of nature. This 
is certain, that its, palate is not insensible to'the difference 
of: eatables; for, where it finds variety, it -will, reject the 
worst with, as distinguishing a taste as any other quad- 
tuped., whatsoever... In the.-orchards, of, peach-trees in ~ 
North. America, where’ the hog. has »plenty of - delicious 
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food, itis observed, that it will reject the fruit that has lain 
but a few hours on the ground, and continue on the watch _ 
whole hours together for a fresh wind-fall. 

-However, the hog is naturally formed in a more ‘nepetl 
fect manner than the other animals that we have rendered 
domestic around us, less active in its motions, less furnished 
with instinct in knowing what to pursue or avoid. Without 
attachment, and incapable of instruction, it continues, while 
it lives, an useless, or rather a rapacious, dependent. | The 
coarseness of-its hair, and the thickness of its hide, together 
with the thick coat of fat that lies immediately under the 
skin, render it insensible to blows, or rough usage. Mice 
have been known to burrow in the back of these animals 
while fattening in the sty,* without their seeming to 
perceive it.’ Their other senses seem to be in tolerable 
perfection ; they scent the hounds at a distance; and, as we 
have seen, they are not insensible in the éhdise of their 
provisions. 

The hog is, by nature: stupid, iadilts, and drowsy if 
undisturbed, it would sleep half its time; but it is  fre- 
quently awaked by the calls of appetite, which when’ it 
has satisfied, it goes to rest again. Its whole life is thus a 
round of sleep and gluttony ; and, if supplied with sufficient 
food, it soon grows unfit even for its own existence ; its 
flesh becomes a greater load than its legs are able to sup- 
port, and it continues to feed lying down, or kneeling, a 
helpless instance of indulged sensuality. ‘The only times 
it seems to have passions of a more active nature, are, 
when it is incited by venery, or when the wind blows with 
any vehemence. Upon this occasion, it is so agitated as 
to run violently towards its sty, screaming horribly at’ the 
same time; which seems to argue that it is naturally fond 
of a warm climate. It appears also to foresee the approach 
of bad weather, bringing straw to its sty in its mouth, 
preparing a ‘bed, and’ hiding. itself from the impending 
storm. Nor is ‘it less agitated when it hears ‘any’ of its 
kind in distress: when a hog is caught in a’ gate) as’ is 
often the case, or when it suffers any of the usual domestic 
operations of ringing ‘or spaying, all the’rest are then’ seen 
to gather round it, to lend their fruitless assistance, arid to 
sympathize with its sufferings. ‘They | have often also been 
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known to auitthae round a dog that had teased them, and kill 
him upon the spot.:))) 

Most of the diseases of this sana arise from intem- 
perance ;' measles, ‘imposthumes, and: scrofulous swellings, 
are reckoned among the number.’ It is thought by some 
that they wallow in the mire to destroy a sort of louse, or 
insect, that: is' often found to infest them; however, they 
are generally known to live, when ‘so permitted, to eighteen 
or twenty years; and the females produce till the age of 
fifteen. As they produce from ten to twenty young at a 
litter, and that twice a year, we may easily compute how 
numerous they would shortly become, if not diminished by 
human industry. In the wild state they are less prolific ; 
and the sow of the woods brings forth but once a year, 
probably because exhausted by rearing up her former 
numerous progeny. 

It would be superfluous to dwell longer upon the nature 
and qualities of an animal too well known to need a de- 
scription : there are few, even in cities, who are unacquainted 
with its uses, its appetites, and way of living. The arts of 
fattening, rearing, guarding, and managing hogs, fall more 
properly under the cognizance of the farmer than the natu- 
ralist; they make a branch of domestic economy, which, 
properly treated, may be extended to a great length; but the 
history of nature ought always to end where that of art 
begins. It will be sufficient, therefore, to observe, that the 
wild boar was formerly a native of our country, as appears 
from the laws of Hoel Dda,* the famous Welch legislator, 
who permitted his grand huntsman to chase that animal 
from the middle of November to the beginning of Decem- 
ber. William the Conqueror also punished such as: were 
convicted of killing the wild boar in his forests, with’ the 
loss ‘of their eyes. At present, the whole wild breed is 
extinct; but no country makes greater use of the tame 
kinds, as their flesh, which bears salt better than that of 
any other animal, makes a dd ae part of the provisions 
of the British navy. 

As this animal is a native of almost every country, there 
‘are some varieties found in the species. That which we call 
the East India breed, is lower, less furnished with hair, is 
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usually black, ‘and: has'the belly almost touching the ground ; 

it is now common in England ; it fattens:more easily than 
the ordinary kinds, and makes'better bacon. 

_ There is: a remarkable» variety of rhs setiitel about 
Upsal,* which is single-hoofed, like the horse ; but in no 
other respect differing’ from’ the common kinds. -The au- 
thority of Aristotle, who. ‘first’'made ‘mention of this kind, 
has been ‘often called in question ;. some have asserted, 

that such a quadruped never existed, because it happened 
not to fall within the sphere of their own confined observation ; 
however, at. present, the animal-is too well known to adit 
of any doubt concerning it. The hog common in Guinea 
differs also in some things from our own: though shaped 
exactly as. ours, it is of a reddish colour, with long’ ears, 
which end:in a sharp point, and a tail which hangs down to 
the pastern; the whole body is covered with short. red 
shining hair, without any bristles, but pretty long near the 
tail. . Their flesh is said to be excellent, and they’ are — 
tame. 

All these, ae ehiar near resemblance to the had may 
be considered. as-of the same ‘species; the East Indian hog, 
we well know,: breeds with the common kind: whether the 
same obtains between it, and those of Upsal and Guinea, 
we cannot directly affirm ; but where the external similitude 
is so strong, we may be induced to believe that the appetites 
and habits, are the same. It is true, we are told, that the 
Guinea breed will not: mix with ours, but keep separate, and 
herd only together : however, this is no proof of their diversity, 
since every animal will: prefer its own likeness in its mate ; 
and they will only then mix with another sort, when deprived 
of the society of their own! Thee, therefore, we inlay con- 
sider. as all of the hog kind; but there are other quadrupeds, 
that, in. general, resemble this speci¢s, which, nevertheless, 
are very distinct from them. . Travellers, indeed, from their 
“general form, or? from: their: habits and way of. living, have 
_ been content to call these creatures hogs also; but upon a 
_closer inspection, their differences are found: to be: sueh as 

entirely-:to separate ma ‘benitte, ease make. — a ‘distinct 
animal BP itself. | : ! 
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- CHAP. Te roiteeg aden 
THE _ PECCARY, OR TAJACU. 


iaPeairi hinial shit: of all ites bio tlrvernbiles shi: ule 
und yet is of a formation very distinct from it, is called the 
peceary, or tajacu. Jt 'is'a native of America, and found 
there in such numbers, that:they are seen in herds:of several 
hundreds together, grazing wend the woods, and. inoffen- 
sive, except when ‘offended. 

The’ peecary, at first view, abate He a sells en he 
form’ of its” body, ‘the shape: of its head, the length of its 
‘snout, and the form of its legs, are ‘entirely alike: how- 
ever, when ‘we come ‘to examine it nearer, the differences 
begin ‘to appear. ‘The: body-is not so bulky; its legs not 
so long ; its bristles much’ thicker and stronger than those 
of the hog, resembling: rather “the quills of a porcupine 
‘than’ hair; instead of a tail, it’ has only a little fleshy’ pro- 
_ tuberance, which’ doesnot even cover its posteriors $. but 
‘that which is still more ‘extraordinary, and.in which it dif- 
fers from all other quadrupeds whatsoever, is, that it has 
got upon’ its back”a lump, resembling the navel in other 
animals, - which is found to separate a liquor of a’ very 
strong smell.” The peceary is: the only creature that’ has 
those kind of glands ‘which: discharge the musky substance 
on'that part ofits body.’ Some have them under the belly, 
and others under'the tail; but this creature, by a confor 
mation peculiar’ to itself, has them on its back.) This 
lump, or navel, is situated on’ ‘that part of the back which 
is over the hinder legs ; it; is, In general, so covered with 
long bristles, that it cannot be seen, except they be drawn 
aside. A small space’ then’ ‘appear s, that’is almost bare, and 
only beset ‘with a few short fine: hairs. In the ‘middle 
it rises like a lump; and in’ this:there is an’ orifice, into 
which one ‘may thrust a common goose-quilli’ ‘This’ hole 
or bag’is not above an’ inch’ in-depth; and round: it, ‘under 
the skin, are’ /situated a’ nuinber of small plarids;. which 
distil a whitish’ liquor; in’ “colour and) substance » resembling 
that obtained from the civet animal. Perhaps it was ‘this 
analogy, that led Dr: Tyson’ to\say, that it smelt agreeably 
also, like that perfume.’ Bat’ this’ Mr. Buffon ees 
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denies ; affirming, that the smell is at every thihie: and in 
every proportion, strong’ and offensive; and to this I can 
add my own reno if that able naturalist should want 
a. voucher. | 
- But, to be more ‘aks gate: in the ppl he of the other 

parts of this quadruped ; the) colour of the body is grizly, 
and! beset with bristles, thicker» and stronger than those of 
a common hog ;. though’ not :near:so thick.as those of a 
porcupine, they resemble them),in: this: respect, that they 
are variegated with black: and white-rings. The ‘belly is 
almost bare; and the short bristles on the sides gradually 
increase ‘in length, as they, approach the ridge of the back, 
where some are five.inches long... On the head also, between 
the ears, there is a large tuft of bristles that are chiefly black. 
The ears are about two inches and a_half. long, and stand 
upright; and the eyes resemble, those of a common hog, 
only: they are smaller. From. the lower corner. of- the eye 
to the snout, is usually six inches ;.and the snout itself is 
Tike that of a hog, though itsis but small... One side of the 
lower lip is generally smooth, by the rubbing of the tusk of 
the upper jaw. The feet and hoofs. are perfectly like those 
of a common hog; but, as was. already observed, it has no 
tail; There are some anatomical differences in its internal 
structure from that of the common. hog. Dr. Tyson. was 
~ Jed to:suppose, that it had three stomachs ;' whereas the hog 
has but: one: however,:in this. he was déceived, as Mr. 
Daubenton. has plainly shewn, that, the stomach. is only 
divided by two closings, which gives it, the, appearance’ as 
if. divided into three 5 and there: is no.conformation. that 
. prévents the food in ae part. of it from going or eturping 
to any, other. 

_ The peceary may be tamed: res the hog, and has. pretty 

sil the same habits and natural inclinations. It feeds 
upon ,the same aliments ; -its flesh, though drier and leaner 
_ than that of the hog, is pretty good eating ; it is improved by 
castration; and, when killed, not only the parts of generation 
must be taken instantly away, but-also the navel on the.back, 
with all. the glands that contribute to its supply. | If this 
operation be deferred for only half.an hour, the flesh becomes 
utterly. unfit to be eaten. 

The, .peccary is extremely numerous in all the parts of 
Southern America. .. They go in herds of two or three hun- 
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dred ‘together ;» and unite, like hogs, in each other's defence. 
They are particularly fierce when their young are attempted 
‘to be taken from» them.» They surround the plunderer, 
attack him without fear, and frequently make his life pay the 
forfeit of his rashness. When any of the natives are pursued 
by a herd in this manner, they frequently climb a tree to 
‘avoid them; while the peccaries gather round the root, 
threaten with: their tusks, and their rough bristles standing 
erect, as in the hog kind, they assume a very terrible ap- 
pearance. ‘In this manner they remain at the foot of the 
tree for hours together ; while the hunter is obliged to, wait 
patiently, and not without apprehensions, until they think 
fit: to:retired «3 | | | | ft Eshiwruige 

The peccary'is rather fond of the mountainous parts of 
the country, than the lowlands; it. seems to.delight neither 
in the marshes nor the mud, like our hogs ; it keeps among 
the woods, where it subsists upon wild fruits, roots, and 
vegetables ; it is also an unceasing enemy to the lizard, the 
toad, and all the serpent kinds, with which these uncultivated 
forests abound. As’ soon as it perceives a serpent, or a viper, 
it‘at once seizes it with its fore-hoofs and teeth, skins it in™ 
an instant, and devours the flesh. This is often seen, and 
may: therefore’ be readily credited; but as to its applying — 
to a proper vegetable immediately after, as an antidote: to 
the poison of the animal it had devoured, this’ part of the 
relation we may very well suspect. The flesh neither of 
. the toad nor viper, as every one now knows, are poisonous ; 
and, therefore, there is no need of a remedy against their. 
venom. Kay gives no credit to either part of the account ; 
however, we can have no reason to disbelieve that it feeds 
upon toads and serpents; it is only the making use of 
a vegetable antidote that appears improbable, and which 
perhaps had its rise in the ignorance and credulity of the 
natives. ih ao via aw. dei di yern 
_'The peceary, like the hog, is very prolific ; the young ones 
follow the dam; and do ‘not’ separate till they have come 'to 
perfection.» If'taken‘at first; they are very easily tamed, and 
soon lose all their natural ferocity ; however, they never shew 
any ‘remarkable ‘signs’ of docility, but ‘ continue stupid: and 
_. tude, without attachment, or even seeming’ to’ know the hand 
that feeds them:, ‘They only continue!'to do ‘no mischief ; 
and they may be ‘permitted to run tame, without apprehend- 
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ing any «dangerous consequences..; They seldom» stray. far 
from home: they return: of themselves’ to. the sty; and do 
not quarrel,among each other, except:when ‘they happén to 
be fed in'¢ommon,.; At such times they have an angry kind 
of growl, much ; stronger and harsher than that. of a hog’; 
but they «are seldom, heard to scream asthe former ; only 
now and then, when frighted or irritated, they have an 
abrupt angry manner of blowing, like the boar. : 

The. peccary, though. like! the, hog in .so many: various 
respects, is, nevertheless; a-very: distinct: race,’ and will not 
mix, nor produce an: intermediate breed.;' The European 
hog ‘has’ been transplanted: into: America, and suffered ‘to 
run wild among the woods ; it is often seen. to herd) among 
a drove of  peecaries; but never to breed from them. © They 
may; therefore, be considered ‘as: two distinct creatures: the 
hog is the larger and the more useful, animal;, the peccary, 
more feeble and local; the hog subsists inymost parts of the 
world, and in’ almost every; climate ;) the: peccary:is: a’ native 
of the warmer regions, and, cannot ‘subsist:in’ ours. without 
shelter and assistance.» It; is more than probable, however, 
that we could readily propagate the breed:of this quadruped ; 
and that, in two: or three generations, it might be familiarized. 
to our climates’ but/as itis inferior to the hog in every 
respect, 'so: it. would be needless to’ admit-a new ponte, 
hoger services are > better ee in the ion 
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vie are: some Soonsnan tion $0 entirely: disereats pas 
any that we are acquainted with, that it is hard to find a well 
known animal to which to resemble them.» ' In:this, case, we 
must be content'to place them: near such,as they most. ap- 
proach. in ferm,and habits, so that. the reader may.at once 
have »some,-idea.of-»the . ereature’s.shape.or | disposition, 
mesg perhaps, an inadequate and a very confused one. 

be Upon: that: confused. idea, however, -it will be» our busi- 
ness ‘to: work; to bring: it, by degrees, to greater precision 3 3 
to mark. out> the: differences: ‘of form, and. thus give the 
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clearest notions that words can easily convey. The known 
‘animal is a kind of rudé sketch of ‘the figure we want'to éx- 
hibit ; from which, by degrees, wé fashion out’ the shape of - 
the Greate we desire should be known’; asa statuary ‘sel- 
dom begins his work, till the rude outline of the figure'is 
‘given by some other hand.—In this manner, I have ‘placed 
the capibara among the hog kind, merely because it is more 
like a hog than any other animal. comnmonly known ; and yet, 
more closely examined, it will be found to inion in some vi 
the most obvious particulars. | ©) *” 

The capibara resembles a hog of Aout: two years old, in 
the shape of its body, and the coarseness and colour of its 
hair. Like the hog, it has a thick short/neck, and a rounded 
bristly back ; like the hog, it is fond of the water and marshy 
places, brings forth many at a time, and like it feeds upon 
animal and vegetable food. But when examined more nearly, 
the differences are many and obvious. ‘The head is longer, 
the eyes are larger, and the snout, instead of being rounded, 
as in the hog, is split like that of a rabbit or hare, and fur- 
-nished with thick strong whiskers ; the mouth is not so wide, 
the number and the form of the teeth are different, for it is 
without tusks: like the peccary, it wants a'tail; and, unlike 
‘to all others of this kind, instead of a cloven hoof, itis ina 
manner web-footed, and thus entirely fitted’ for swimming, 
and living, 1 in the water. ‘The hoofs before are divided ito 
four, parts ; and those behind into three ;° between’ the divi- 
Sions, there is a prolongation of the skin, so that the foot, 
when spread in swimming, can peat. a greater surface of 
water. 

As its feet are thus made for the water, so it is seen to 
delight. entirely i in that element; and some naturalists have 
called it the water- hog for that ‘feasin.” "Teas “a nativ@or 
South America, and is chiefly seen frequenting the borders 
of lakes and rivers, like the otter. It seizes the fish, upon 
which it preys, with its hoofs and teeth, and carries them: to 
the edge of the lake, to devour them at its ease. It lives 
also upon fruits, corn, and sugar- -canes. As its legs are long 
and broad, it is often seen sitting up like'a dog that is taught 
- to beg. Its cry more nearly resembles the br aying of an ass, 
than the grunting of a hog. It seldom goes out, except at 
night, sand that always in company. Jt never ventures far 
from the sides of the river or the lake i in qnelr it bigs Bea - for 
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as it runs ill, because of the length of its feet, ang the short- ‘ 
ness of its: legs, so,its only place of safety is the water, into 
which. it immediately plunges when pursued, and keeps so 
Tong at the bottom, that. the hunter can have no hopes of 
taking it there. - The capibara, even in a state of wildness, 
-is of a gentle nature, and when. taken young is easily tamed. 
It comes and goes at command, and even shews an attach- 
ment to its. keeper. Its flesh is said to be fat and tender, 
but, from the nature of its food, it has a fishy taste, like that 
_of ‘all those which are bred in. the water. Its head, how- 
ever, is said to be excellent; and in this it resembles the _ 
beaver, whose fhrsnbatts taste like flesh, and the hinder. like 


_the ey it feeds.on. 


CHAP. IV.. 
THE BABYROUESSA, OR INDIAN HOG. 

THE Babyrouessa i is still more remote from the hog kind 
than the capibara ; and yet most travellers who have described 
this animal, do not scruple to call it the hog of Borneo, 
which is an island in the East Indies, where it is principally 
to be found... Probably this animal’s figure, upon the whole, 
‘most resembles that. of the hog kind, and may have induced 
them to. rank it. among the number; however, when they 
come to its description, they represent it as having neither 
the hair, the bristles, the head, the stature, nor the tail, of a — 
hog. Its legs, we are told, are longer, its snout shorter, its 
body more slender, and somewhat resembling that of a stag ; 
its hair is finer, of a gray colour, rather resembling: wool than 
bristles, and its tail also tufted cant the same. From these 
varieties, therefore, it can scarcely be called a hog 5. and. yet 
in this class we must be content to rank it, until its form and 
nature come to be better known. What we at present prin-| 
cipally distinguish it, by, are four enormous tusks, that grow 
out of the jaws ; the two largest from the upper, @ and the two . 
smallest from the under. The jaw-bones ofthis extraordi- 
nary animal are found to be very thick and strong; from | 
whence these monstrous tusks are seen to proceed, that dis- 
tinguish it from all other quadrupeds whatsoeyer. The two 
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that go from the lower jaw are not above a foot long, but 
‘those of the upper are above half a yards as in the boar, 
‘they bend circularly, and the,two lower stand in the jaw as 
they are seen to do in that animal; but the two upper rise 
from the upper jaw, rather like horns than teeth ; and, bend- 
ing upwards and backwards, sometimes have their points 
directed to the animal’s eyes, and are often fatal by growing 
into them. Were it not that the babyrouessa has two such 
large teeth underneath, we might easily suppose’ the two — 
‘upper to be horns; and, in fact, their sockets are directed - 
upwards ; for which reason, Dr. Grew was of that opinion. 
But as the teeth of both jaws are of the same consistence, / 
and as they both grow out of sockets in the same manner, 
the analogy between both is too strong not to suppose them 
of the same nature. ‘The upper teeth, when they leave the 
socket, immediately pierce the upper lips of the animal, and 
grow as if they immediately went from its cheek. ‘The tusks 
in both jaws are of a very fine ivory, smoother and whiter — 
than that of the elephant, but not so hard or serviceable. — 
These enormous tusks give this animal a very formidable 
appearance ; and yet it is thought to be much less dangerous 
than the wild boar.* Like animals of the hog kind, they go 
together in a body, and are often seen in company with the 
-wild boar, with which, however, they are never known to 
engender. They have a very strong scent, which discovers 
them to the hounds; and when pursued they growl dread- 
fully, often turning back upon the dogs, and wounding them 
with the tusks of the lower jaw, for those of the upper are 
rather an obstruction than a defence. They run much swifter 
‘than the boar, and have a more exquisite scent, winding the 
men and the dogs at a great distance. When hunted closely, 
they generally plunge themselves into the sea, where they 
‘swim with great swiftness and facility, diving and rising again 
‘at pleasure; and in this manner they most frequently escape 
their pursuers. Although fierce and terrible when offended, 
“yet they are peaceable and harmless when unmolested. ‘They 
are easily tamed, and their flesh is good to be eaten; but ‘it 
is said to putrefy in a very short time. They haye a way of 
reposing themselves different from. most, other animals of the 
larger kind ; which is by hitching one of their upper tusks 
~ on the branch of a tree, and then suffering their whole body 
* Buffon, vol, xxv. p. 179. — 
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to. swing down. at. ease. ‘Thus ‘suspended from a tooth, they 
continue the whole night quite secure, and out of the reach 
of such animals as hunt them for prey. . 

The babyrouessa, though by its teeth and ‘tusks it seems 
fitted for a state of hostility, and probably is carnivorous, yet, 
nevertheless, seems. chiefly to live upon vegetables and the 
leaves of trees. Tt seldom seeks to break into gardens, like 
the boar, in order to pillage the more succulent productions 
of human industry, but lives remote from. mankind, content - 
_with coarser fare and security. It has been said, that it was 
only to be found in the island of Borneo ;_ but this is a mis- 
take, as it is well known in many. other parts both of Asia 
and eae as at the Celebes, at Estrila, ESnsa and Mada- 
gascar.* 

‘Such are the animals of the oe kind, which are not.dise 
tinctly known ;. and. even all these, as we see, have Deen but 
imperfectly examined or described, There are some others 
of which we. have still more. ‘imperfect notices ;. such as the 
warree, a hog of the Isthmus of Darien, described by Wafer, 
with large tusks, small ears, and bristles like a coarse fur all 
over the body. This, however, may be the European hog, which 
has run wild in that part. of the new world, as no other tra- 
veller has taken notice of the same. The Canary boar.seems 
different from other animals of this kind, by the largeness of 
its tusks; and, as is judged from the skeleton, by the aper- 
ture of its nostrils, and the number of its grinders. I can- 
not conclude this account of those animals that : are thus fur- 
nished with enormous tusks, without observing that. there is 
a strong consent between these and the parts of generation. 
When castrated, itis well known that the tusks grow much 
smaller, and are scarcely seen to appear without the lips ; but 
what is still more remarkable is, that in a boar, if the tusks 
by. any accident or design be broken away, the animal abates 
of its fierceness and venery, and it: produces nearly the same 
effect Pia its constitution as. Hk, castration had actually taken 
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CHAP. I. 
ANIMALS OF THE CAT KIND.* 


WE have hitherto ee describing a class of peaceful and 
harmless animals, that serve as, the instruments of man’s 
‘happiness, or, at least, that do not openly oppose him, We 
come now to.a bloody. and unrelenting tribe, that disdain to 
own: his power, and carry on unceasing hostilities against 
him..; All the.class of the cat kind are chiefly distinguished 
by ‘en sharp and formidable claws, which they can hide 
and extend at.pleasure. They lead a solitary ravenous. life, 
neither, uniting. for their mutual. defence,. like vegetable 
feeders, nor for their, mutual support, like those of the dog 
kind. The whole. of this cruel and ferocious tribe seek their 
focd alone; and, except at certain seasons, are even enemies 
to each other. The dog, the wolf, and the bear, are some- 
times, known.to live upon vegetables or farinaceous food ; 
- but all. of the cat:kind, such as the lion, the tiger, the leopard, 
and, the ounce, devour nothing but flesh, and starve upon 
any other provision. 
They are, in general, _ fierce, rapacious, ‘subtle, ed ‘cruel, 
unfit for society among each other, and incapable of. adding 
to human happiness.. However, it is probable that even the 
fiercest could be rendered domestic, if man thought the con- 
quest worth the trouble. Lions have been yoked to the 
chariots of conquerors, and tigers have been taught to tend 
those herds which they are known at present to destroy ; but 


_. * The quadrupeds of this family are distinguished by having six front 
teeth, the intermediate ones of which are equal); the grinders are three 
oneach side in each jaw; the tongue is furnished with rough prickles 
pointing backwards ;, and ‘the claws are sheathed and retractile, except 
in the lion, which has them retractile, but not sheathed. 
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these services are not sufficient to recompense for the trou- 
ble of their keeping ; so that ceasing to be useful, they con- 
tinue to be noxious, and become rebellious subjects, because 


not-taken under equal protection. with the rest of the brute. 


creation. 

Others tribes of animals are classed with difficulty ; have 
often but few points of resemblance ; and, though alike in 
form, have different dispositions, and different appetites. But 
all those of the cat kind, although differing in size, or in 
colour, are yet nearly allied to each other; being equally 


fierce, rapacious, and artful; and he that has seen one has — 


seen all. In other creatures there are many changes wrought 


by human assiduity; the dog, the hog, or the sheep, are 
altered in their natures and forms, just as the necessities, or 


the caprice of mankind, have found fitting ; but all of this — 


kind are inflexible-in their forms, ‘and wear the print of their 
natural wildness strong upon them. ‘The dogs or cows vary 
in different countries, but lions or tigers are still found the 
same; the very colour is nearly alike in all; and the slight- 
est Hine eare are sufficient to make a dimeterical in the kinds, 
and to give the animal a different denomination. 

The cat kind are not less remarkable for the sharpness and 
strength of their claws, which thrust forth from their sheath 
when they seize their prey, than for the shortness of their 
snout, the roundness of their head, and the large whiskers 
which grow on the upper lip. Their teeth also, which 


_ amount to the number of thirty, are very formidable, but 


rather calculated for tearing their prey than ‘for chewing it : 
for this reason they feed but slowly; and while they eat, 
generally continue growling, to deter others from taking’ a 
share. In the dog kind, the chief power lies in the under 
jaw, which is long, and furnished with’ muscles of amazing 
strength ; but in these the greatest force lies in the claws, 


which are extended with ‘great ease, and their gripe is $0 


tenacious that nothing can open it. The hinder parts in’ ‘all 
these animals are much weaker than those before ; and they 
seem less made for strength than agility. Nor are they en- 
dued with the swiftness of most other animals; but géne- 
rally owe. their subsistence rather to catching their prey. by 
surprise than by hunting it fairly down. ‘They all. seize it 


with a bound, at the same time expressing their fierce plea-. 


sure with a roar; and the first grasp generally disables the 


\ 
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captive from all further resistance. With all these qualifi- 
cations for slaughter, ‘they, nevertheless, ‘seem timid and 
cowardly, and seldom make an attack, like those of the dog 
kind, at a disadvantage: on the contrary, they fly when the 
force against them is superior, or even equal to their own; 
and the lion himself will not venture to make a second at- 
tempt, where he has once been repulsed with success. For 
this reason, in countries that are tolerably inhabited, the lion 
is so cowardly, that he is often scared away by the cries of 
women and children. 

- ‘The cat, which is the smallest animal of this kind, is the 
only one that has been taken under human protection, and 
may be’ considered as‘a faithless friend, brought to oppose a 
still more insidious enemy.’ * It is, in fact, the only animal 
of this tribe whose services can more than recompense the 
trouble of their education, and whose strength is not suffi- 
cient to make its anger formidable. ‘The lion, or the tiger, 
may easily be tamed, and rendered subservient to human 
‘command; but even in their humblest, and most’ familiar 
moments, they are still dangerous; since their strength is 
such, that the smallest fit of anger or caprice may have 
dreadful consequences. But the cat, though easily offended, 
‘and often capricious in her resentments, is not endowed 
with powers sufficient to do any great mischief. Of all 
animals, when young, there is none more prettily playful 
than the kitten; but it seems to lose this disposition as 
“it grows old, and the innate treachery of its kind is then 
seen to prevail. From being naturally Yavenous, educa- 
tion teaches it to disguise its appetites, and to watch the 
favourable moment oF plunder ; supple, insinuating, and 
artful, it has learned the arts of concealing its intentions 
till it can put them into execution; when the opportu- 
nity offers, it at once seizes upon whatever it finds, flies, 
off with it, and continues at a distance till it supposes its 
offence forgotten. ~The cat has only the appearance of at- 
tachment; and it may easily be perceived, by its timid ap- 
proaches, aid side-long looks, that it either dreads its mas- 


ter, or distrusts his kindness; different from the dog, whose ~ 


“caresses are sincere, the cat is assiduous rather for its own 
pleasure, than to please; and often gains confidence only to 


| = * This description i is nearly translated from Mr Buffon : what I have 
| added j is marked with inverted cominas. 
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abuse it. The form,of its body, and, its temperament, cor- 
respond. with its disposition ; ; active, cleanly, delicate, and 
VORUBHuOWS, it loves its ease, and seeks the softest cushions 
to. lie on.» ‘ Many of its habits,, however, are rather the 
consequences, of its formation, than the result of any_per- 
verseness in its disposition; it is timid and mistrustful,. be- 
cause its body i is: weak, and its skin tender ; a blow Teixth it 
infinitely. more than it does a dog. whose hide is thick, and 
body muscular; the long fur in which the cat is. clothed en- 
tirely disguises its shape, which, if seen naked, is long, fee- 
ble, and slender ; it:is not to. be wondered, therefore, that it 
appears.much more. fearful. of chastisement than the dog, 
and often flies.even when-no correction is intended.. Being 
valso..a native, of the warmer climates, as will be shewn here- 
after, it chooses the softest bed to lie on, which i is ics the 
warmest,” 

The cat goes with young fifty- six pt ana seldom brings 
forth above five or six at a time. The female usually hides 
the place of her retreat from the male, who is often found to 
devour her kittens. She feeds them for some weeks with 
her milk, and whateyer smallanimals she, can take by sur- 
prise, accustoming them betimes to rapine, Before they are 
‘a year old, they are fit to engender ; the female seeks: the 
male,with cries; nor is their copulation. performed without 
‘great pain, from the narrowness of the passage in the female. 
- They Jive.to about. the age of, ten, years ; ‘and: during that 
period they are extr emely vivacious, suffering to be worried. a 
long time before they die. 

The. young kittens are very ‘playful and amusing ;- but 
their. sport. soon. turns into malice, and they, from the 
beginning, shew: a disposition to cruelty ;. they often look 
wistfully towards. the cage, sit centinels at. the mouth, of 
a mouse-hole, and in a short time become more expert. 
hunters. than. if they had received the instructions of ‘art. — 
- Indeed, their disposition i is so incapable of. constraint, that 
“all instruction would be but. thrown away. It is true, 

_that we are told of. the Greek monks of the isle of Cyprus 
teaching cats to hunt the serpents with which the. island 
is infested; but. this may. be, natural to. the animal. itself, 
and they might have fallen upon such, a, pursuit without 
any instruction, Whatever animal is much weaker than | 
themselves, is to them an indiscriminate object of destruc- 
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tion. birds, young rabbits, hares, rats, and mice, bats, 
moles, toads, and frogs, are all equally pursued; though 
not, perhaps, equally acceptable. The mouse seems to be 
their favourite game; and, although the cat has the sense 
of smelling in but a mean degree, it, nevertheless, knows 
those holes in which its prey resides. I have seen one of 
them patiently watch a whole day until the mouse appeared, 
and continue quite motionless until it came within reach, 
and then seized it with a.jump. Of all the marks by which 
the cat discovers its natural malignity, that of playing and 
sporting with its little captive, before killing it outright, is 
the most flagrant. 

The fixed inclination which they discover for this peculiar 
manner of pursuit, arises from the conformation of their 
eyes. The pupil in man, and in most other animals, is 
capable but of a small degree of contraction and dilatation, 
it enlarges a little in the dark, and contracts when the light 
pours if upon it in too great quantities. In the eyes > of 
cats, however, this contraction and dilatation of the pupil is 
so considerable, that the pupil, which by day-light appears 
narrow and small like the black of one’s nail, by night ex- 
pands over the whole surface of the eye-ball, and, as every 
one must have: seen, their eyes seem on fire. By this 
peculiar conformation, their eyes see better in darkness than 
light; and the animal is thus better adapted for spying out 
and surprising its prey. : 

Although the cat is an inhabitant of our houses, yet it 
cannot properly be called a dependent; although perfectly 
tame, yet it acknowledges no obedience; on the contrary, 
it does only just what it thinks fit, and no art can control 
any of its inclinations. In general, it is but half tamed; 
and has its attachments rather to the place in which it re- 
sides, than to the inhabitant. If the inhabitant quits the 
house, the cat still remains; and if carried elsewhere, seems 
for a while bewildered with its new situation. It must take 
time to become acquainted with the holes and retreats in 
which its prey resides, with all the little labyrinths through 
which they often make good an escape. 

The cat is particularly fearful of water, of cold, and of 
ill smells. It loves to keep in the sun, to get near the fire, 
and to rub itself against those who carry perfumes. It is 
excessively fond of some plants, such as valerian, marum, 
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and -cat-mint : against these it rubs, smells them at a dis- 
tance, and, at last, if they be planted in a garden, wears 
them out. 

This animal eats slowly, and with difficulty, as ‘ite 
teeth. are rather made for tearing, than chewing its ali- 
ments. For this reason it loves the most tender food, 
particularly fish, which it eats as well boiled as raw. Its 
sleeping is very light; and it often seems to sleep, the 
better to deceive its prey, When the cat walks, it treads 
very softly, and without the least noise; and as. to the 
necessities of nature, it is cleanly to the last degree. Its 
fur also is usually sleek and glossy ; and, for this reason, 
the hair is easily electrified, sending forth shining sparks, 
if rubbed in the dark. 

“The wild cat breeds with the tame ;* and, therefore, 
the’ latter may be considered only. as a variety of the 
former: however, they differ in some particulars; the cat, 
in its savage state, is somewhat larger than the house-cat ; 
and its fur being longer, gives it a greater appearance than 
it really has; its head is bigger, and face flatter; the teeth 
and claws. much more formidable ; ; Its muscles very strong, 
as being formed for rapine; the tail is of a moderate length, 
but. very thick and flat, marked with alternate bars of black 
and white, the end always black; the hips and hind part 
of the lower joints of the leg, are always black; the fees is - 
very soft and fine: the general. colour of these animals, 
England, is a yellowish white, mixed with a deep ea 
These colours, though they appear at first sight confusedly 
blended together, yet, on a close inspection, will be found 
to be disposed like the streaks on the skin of the tiger, 
pointing from the back downwards, rising from a_ black 
list, that runs from the head, along the middle of the back, 
to the tail. this animal i is found in: our larger woods ; ; and 
dom. It inhabits the 1aost mountainous and als parts: 
of these islands, living mostly in trees, and feeding only by 
night. It often happens, that the females of the tame kind 
£0 Into the woods to seek mates among the: wild ones. It 
should seem, that these, however, are not original inhabi- 
tants of this kingdom, but were introduced first in a do- . 
mestic state, and afterwards became wild in the woods, by 

. * British Zoology. ; 
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ill usage or neglect. Certain it is, the cat was an animal 
much higher in esteem among out ancestors than it is at 
present. ’ By the laws of Howel, the price of a kitten, before 
it could see, was to be a penny ; till it caught a mouse, two- 
pence; and when it commenced mouser, four-pence : if was 
required, besides, that it should be perfect in its senses of 
hearing and seeing, be a good mouser, have the claws whole, 
and be a good nurse. If it failed in any of these qualities, 
the seller was to forfeit to the buyer the third part of its 
value. If any one stole or killed the cat that guarded the 
prince’s granary, he was to forfeit a milch ewe, its fleece and 
lamb, or a8 much wheat as when poured on the cat, sus- 
pended by the tail, (the head touching the floor,) would form 
a heap high enough to cover the tip of the former. From 
hence we discover, besides a picture of the simplicity of the 
times, a strong argument that cats were not naturally bred 
in our forests. An animal that could have been so easily 
taken, could never have been rated so highly ; and the pre- 
cautions laid down to improve the breed, would have been 
superfluous, in a creature that multiplies to such an amazing 
degree. | | | 

~ * Tn our climate, we know but of one variety of the wild 
eat; and, from the accounts of travellers, we learn, that 
there are but very few differences in this quadruped in all 
parts of the world. The greatest difference, indeed, be- 
tween the wild and the tame cat, is rather;to be found in- 
ternally than in their outward form. Of all other quad- 
rupeds, the wild cat is, perhaps, that whose’ intestines are 
proportionably the smallest and the shortest.. The intes- 
tines of the sheep, for instance, unravelled out, and mea- 
sured according to their length, will be found to be above 
thirty times the length of its body; whereas the-wild cat’s 
mtestines bemg measured out, will not be found ‘above 
three times the length of its body. This is a surprising 
difference ; but we may account for it, from the nature of 
the food in the two animals: the one living upon vege- 
tables, which require a longer, and a more tedious prepa- 
ration, before they can . become a part of its body; the 
other living upon flesh, which requires very little altera- 
tion, m order to be assimilated into the substance of the 
creature that feeds upon it. The one, therefore, wanted 
a long canal for properly digesting and straining its food ; 
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the other but a short one, as the food is already prepared 
to pass the usual secretions: however, a difficulty still re- 
“mains behind; the intestines of the wild cat are, by one- 
third, shorter than those of the tame. How can we account 
for this? If we say that the domestic cat, living upon more 
nourishing and more plentiful provision, has its intestines 
enlarged to the quantity with which it is supplied, we shall 
find this observation contradicted in the wild boar and the 
wolf, whose intestines are as long as those of the hog or 
the dog, though they lead a savage life, and, like the wild 
cat, are fed by precarious subsistence. ‘The shortness, there- 
fore, of the wild cat’s intestines, is still unaccounted for; 
and most naturalists consider the difficulty as inexplicable. 
We must leave it, therefore, as one of those difficulties 
which future observation or accident are most likely to 
discover.” 

‘This animal is one of those few which are common to the 
new continent, as well as the old. When Christopher Co- 
lumbus first discovered that country, a hunter brought him 
one, which he had discovered in the woods: it was of the 
ordinary size, the tail very long and thick. They were 
common also in Peru, although they were not rendered - 
domestic. ‘They are well known also in several parts of 
Africa, and many parts of Asia. In some of these countries 
they are of a peculiar colour, and inclining to blue. In 
Persia, Pietro della Valle informs us, that there is a kind of 
cat, particularly in the province of Chorazan, of the figure 
and form of the ordinary one, but infinitely more beautiful 
in the lustre and colour of its skin. It is of a gray blue, 
without mixture, and as soft and shining as silk. ‘'The-tail 
is very long, and covered with hair six inches long, which 
the animal throws upon its back, like the squirrel. ‘These 
cats are well known in France; and have been brought over 
into England, under the name of the 6/we cat, which, how- 
ever, is not their colour. 

Another variety of this. animal is called by us the lion 
cat; or, as others more properly term it, the cat of Angora. 
These are larger than the common cat, and even than the 
wild one. ‘Their hair is much longer, and hangs about their 
head and neck, giving this creature the appearance of a 
lion. Some of these are white, and others of a dun colour. 
These come from Syria and Persia, two countries which 
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are noted for giving a long soft hair to the animals which 
are bred in them. ‘The sheep, the goats; the dogs, and. 
the rabbits, of Syria, are all remarkable for the fine glossy 
length and softness of their hair; but particularly the cat, 
whose nature seems to be so inflexible, conforms to the 
nature of the climate and soil, loses its savage colour, 
which it preserves almost in every other part of the world, 
and assumes the most beautiful appearance. There are 
some other varieties in this animal, but rather in colour 
than in form; and, in general, it may be remarked, that 
the cat, when carried into other countries, alters but very 
little, still preserving its natural manners, habits, and con- 
_ formation. | | 


THE LION, 


THE influence of climate upon mankind is very small ;* 
he is found to subsist in all parts of the earth, as well 
under the frozen poles, as beneath the torrid zone; but in 
animals, the climate may be considered as congenial, and 
a kind of second nature. .They almost all have their par- 
ticular latitudes, beyond which they are unable to subsist ; 
either perishing with a moderate cold, or dying for want 
of a frozen air, even in a temperate climate. The rein-deer 
is never seen to depart from the icy fields of the north; and, 
on the contrary, the lion degenerates, when taken from 
beneath the line. The whole earth is the native country of 
man; but all inferior animals have each their own peculiar 

districts. (pris ‘ 

Most terrestrial animals are found larger, fiercer, and 
stronger, in the warm, than in the cold or temperate cli- 
‘mates. They are also more courageous and enterprising ; 
all their dispositions seeming to partake of the ardour of 
their native soil. The lion produced under the burning 
sun of Africa, is of all others the most terrible, the most 
undaunted. The wolf or the dog, instead of attempting to 
rival him, scarce deserve to attend his motions, or become 
his_ providers. Such, however, of these animals, as are 
bred in a more temperate climate, or towards the tops of 
cold and lofty mountains, are far more gentle, or, to speak 


* This description is principally taken from Mr. Buffon: such parts 
-as are added from others, I have marked with inverted commas. 
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‘more properly, far less. dangerous than hase! bred in the 
torrid’ valleys beneath. The lions of Mount Atlas, the 
tops of which are covered in eternal snows, have neither 
the strength nor the ferocity of the lions of Bildulgerid 
or Zaara, where the plains are covered with burning sands. 
It is particularly in these frightful deserts, that those 
enormous and terrible beasts are found, that seem to be 
the scourge and. the terror of the neighbouring kingdorns. 
Happily, indeed, the species is not very numerous; and 
it seems to be diminishing daily: for those who have tra- 
velled through these countries, assure us, that there are 
by no means so many there at present, as were known 
formerly ; and Mr. Shaw observes, that the Romans car- 
ried fifty times as many lions from Lybia, in one year, to 
combat in their amphitheatres, as are to be found’ in the 
whole country at this time. The same remark is made 
with regard to Turkey, to Persia, and the Indies; where 
the lions are found to diminish in their numbers every day. 
Nor is it difficult to assign the cause of this diminution : 
it is Obvious that it cannot be owing to the increase of the 
force of other quadrupeds, since they are all inferior to 
the lion, and, consequently, instead of lessening the num- 
ber, only tend to increase the supplies on which they 
subsist ; it must, therefore, be occasioned by the increase 
of mankind, who is-the only animal in nature capable of 
making head against these tyrants of the forest, and pre- 
venting their increase. The arms even of a Hottentot or a 
Negro make them more than a match for this powerful 
creature; and they seldom make. the attack, without 
coming off victorious. Their usual manner is to find out 
his retreat, and, with spears headed with iron, to provoke 
him to the combat: four men are considered as sufficient 
for this encounter; and he against whom the lion flies, 
receives him. upon his spear, while the others attack him 
behind: the lion, finding himself wounded in the rear, 
turns that way, and thus gives the man he first attacked 
an opportunity to recover. In this manner they attack 
him on all sides ; until, at last, they entirely disable, and 
then dispatch him. This superiority in the numbers, and - 
the arts of man, that are sufficient to conquer the lion, 
serve also to enervate and discourage him; for he is brave 
only in proportion to the success of his former encounters. 
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In the vast deserts of Zaara, in the burning sands that lie 
between Mauritania and Negroland, in the uninhabited 
countries that lie to the north of Caffraria, ‘and, in general, 
in all the deserts of Africa, where man has not fixed his 
habitation, the lions are found in great numbers, and pre- 
serve their natural courage and foree. Accustomed to 
measure their strength with every animal they meet, the 
habit of conquering renders them intrepid and terrible. 
Having never experienced the dangerous arts and combina- 
tions of man, they have no apprehensions from his power. 
They boldly face him, and seem to brave the force of his 
arms. Wounds rather serve to provoke their rage, than 
repress their ardour. They are not daunted even with 
the opposition of numbers; a single lion of the desert 
often attacks an entire earavan; and, after an obstinate 
combat, when he finds himself overpowered, instead of 
flying, he continues to combat, retreating, and still facing 
the enemy till he dies. On the contrary, the lions. which 
inhabit the peopled countries of Moroeco or India, having 
become acquainted with human power, and experienced 
man’s superiority, have lost all their courage, so as to be 
scared away witha shout; and seldom attack any but the 
unresisting flocks or herds, which even women and children 
are sufficient to protect. , | 

This alteration in the lion’s disposition sufficiently shews 
that he might easily be tamed, and admit of a certain de- 
gree of education. ‘In fact, nothing is more common 
than for the keepers of wild beasts to play with this 
animal, to pull out his tongue, and even to chastise him 
without a cause. He seems to bear it all with the utmost 
composure ; and we very rarely have instances of his re- 
venging these unprovoked sallies of impertinent cruelty. 
However, when his anger is at last excited, the conse- 
quences are terrible. JLabat tells us of a gentleman who 
kept a lion in his chamber, and employed a servant to at- 
tend it; who, as is usual, mixed his blows with caresses. 
This ill-judged association continued for some time; till 
one morning the gentleman was awakened by a noise in 
his room, which, at first, he could not tell the cause of ;. 
but, drawing the curtains, he perceived a horrid spectacle ; 
the lion growling over the man’s head, which he had se- 
parated from the body, and tossing it round the floor. He 
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immediately, therefore, flew into the next room, called to 
the people without, and had the animal secured from doing» 
further mischief.” However, this single account is not 
sufficient to weigh against the many instances we every 
day see of this creature’s gentleness and submission. He 
is often bred up with other domestic animals, and is seen 
to play innocently and familiarly among them; and, if 
ever it happens that his natural ferocity returns, it is sel- 
dom exerted. against his benefactors. As his passions are , 
strong, and his appetites vehement, one ought not to pre- 
sume that the impressions of education will always prevail ; 
so that it would be dangerous in such circumstances to 
suffer him to remain too long without food, or to persist 
in irritating and abusing him: however, numberless ac- 
counts assure us that his anger is noble, his courage mag- 
nanimous, and his disposition grateful. He has been often 
seen to despise contemptible enemies, and pardon their in- 
sults, when it was in his power to punish them. He has 
been seen to spare the lives of such as were thrown to be 
devoured by him, to live peaceably with them, to afford them 
a part of his subsistence, and sometimes to want food himself 
rather than deprive them of that life which his generosity 
had spared. 

It may also be said that the lion is not cruel, since he is 
so only from necessity, and never kills more than he con- 
sumes. When satiated, he is perfectly gentle; while the 
tiger, the wolf, and all the inferior kinds, such as the fox, 
the pole-cat, and the ferret, kill without remorse, are fierce 
without cause, and, by their indiscriminate slaughter, seem 
rather to satisfy their malignity than their hunger. 

The outward form of the lion seems to speak his internal 
generosity. His figure is striking, his look confident and 
bold, his gait proud, and his voice terrible. His stature - 
is not overgrown, like that of the elephant or rhinoceros ; 
nor is his shape clumsy, like that of the hippopotamos or 
the ox. It is compact, well proportioned, and _ sizeable ; 
a perfect model of strength joined with agility. It is mus- 
cular and bold, neither charged with fat. nor unnecessary 
flesh. It is sufficient but to see him in order to be.assured 
of his superior force. His large head surrounded with a 
dreadful mane; all those muscles that. appear under the 
skin swelling with the slightest exertions ;, and the great 
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breadth’ of his. paws, with the thickness of his limbs, plainly 
evince that no other animal in the forest, is capable. of 
opposing it. He has a very broad face, that, as. some 
have imagined,» resembles the human.. It is surrounded 
with very long hair, which gives it a very majestic air. 
The top of the head, the temples, the cheeks, the under- 
jaw, the neck, the breast, the shoulder, the hinder part 
of the legs, and the belly, are furnished with it, while all 
the rest of the body is covered with very short hair, of: a 
tawny colour. ‘The length of the hair in many parts, 
and the shortness of it in others, serves a good deal to 
disguise this animal’s real figure. The breast, for instance, © 
appears very broad, but in reality it 1s as narrow and con- 
tracted in proportion as that of the generality of dogs and 
horses. For the same reason, the tail seems to be of an 
equal thickness from: one end to the other, on account of 
the inequality of the hair with which it is encompassed ; 
‘it being shorter near the insertion, where the flesh and 
bones ‘are large, and growing longer in proportion as its 
real thickness lessens towards the point, where it ends in 
a tuft... The hair about the neck and the -breast is not 
different from: that on the rest of the body, except in the 
length of it; nor is each hair pointed, as in most other ani- 
mals, but of an equal thickness from one end to the other.. 
The néck is very strong, but not composed of one solid 
bone, as Aristotle has imagined; on the. contrary, though 
very short and muscular, it has. as many bones as the 
_camel-or the horse; for it is universal to all quadrupeds to. 
have seven joints in the neck; and not one of them have 
either more or less. However, the muscles in the neck of | 
the lion, that tie the bones together, are extremely. strong, 
and: have somewhat the appearance of. bones; so. that an- 
cient. authors, who have treated of this: animal, have mis- 
taken the whole for a single bone. The tongue. is rough, 
-and beset’ with prickles as hard as. a cat’s claws; these 
have the grain turned backwards; so that. it is probable 
a lion, if it should attempt to lick a man’s hand, as we 
are told it sometimes does, would tear off the skin. ‘The 
eyes are always bright and fiery ; nor even in death does this 
terrible: look forsake them. -In short, the structure of the 
‘paws, teeth, eyes, and tongue, are the same as in a cat; 
and also in the inward parts these two animals so. nearly 
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resemble each other, that. the anatomist’ g’ chief distinction 
arises merely from ‘the size.’ | 

‘The lion has, as was observed before: a vs mane,. white 
grows every year longer as the animal grows older: the 
lioness is without this ornament at every age. This mane 
is not coarse or rough as. in a horse, but composed of the 
same hair with the rest of the body, lengthened and shining. 
The mane, as well as the rest of the body, is of a yellow 
colour; nor is there’ever any difference to be found in the 
colour of one lion from that of another. What the ancients 
might have said’ concerning black lions, or white, or streaked 
like the tiger, is not confirmed by modern experience ; so 
that: these varieties: have never been seen, or exist no 
longer. 3 8 x 

It is usually supposed chit thedion istnot possessed. of the 
sense of smelling in such perfection as most other animals. 
It is also observed, that too strong a light’ greatly incom- 
modes him. ‘This is more than probable from the forma- 
tion of his. eyes, which, like those of the cat, seem fitted for 
seeing best in the dark. For this reason he seldom appears 
in open day, but ravages chiefly by night; and not only the 
lion, but all other animals of the cat kind, are kept off by 
the fires which the inhabitants light to preserve their herds 
and flocks; the brightness of the flame dazzles their eyes, 
which are only fitted for seeing in the dark; and they are 
afraid to venture blindly mto those places which they know 
to be filled with their enemies. “ It is equally true of all 
this kind, that they hunt rather by the sight than the smell: 
and it sometimes happens that the lion pursues either the 
jackal or the wild dog, while they are hunting upon the 
scent; and, when they have run the beast down, he’ comes 
in, and -monopolizes the spoil. From hence, probably, may 
have arisen the story of the lion’s provider: these little in- 
dustrious. animals may often, it is true, provide a ‘feast for 
the lion; but they have hunted merely for themselves, — 
and he is an unweleome: intruder. Hep the fruits of their 
toil.” 

The lion, when’ hungry, boldly detnilen all animals that 
come in his way; but as he is very formidable, and as they 
all seek to avoid: him, he is often obliged to hide, in order to 

take them by surprise. For this purpose he crouches on his 
belly, in some thicket, or among the long grass, which is 
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found in’ many parts of the forest; in this retreat he con- 
tinues, with patient expectation, until his prey comes within 
a proper distance, and he then springs after it, fifteen or 
twenty feet from him, and often seizes it at the first bound. 
If he misses the effort, and in two or three reiterated springs 
cannot seize his prey, he continues motionless for a time, 
seems to be very sensible of his disappointment, and waits 
for a more successful opportunity. In the deserts and. forests, 
his most usual prey are the gazelles and. the monkeys, with 
which the torrid regions abound. ‘The latter he takes when 
they happen to be upon the ground, for he cannot climb 
trees like the cat or the tiger. He devours a great. deal at.a 
time, and generally fills himself for two or three days. to 
come. His teeth are so strong that he very easily breaks | 
the bones, and swallows them with the rest of the body. It . 
is reported that he sustains hunger a very long time, but 
thirst he cannot. support in an equal degree, his: temperament 
being extremely-hot ; some have even asserted that he 1s. in 
-a continual fever. He drinks as often as he meets. with 
water, lapping it like a cat; which, as we know, drinks but 
slowly, He generally requires about fifteen pounds of raw 
flesh in a day; he prefers that of live animals, and particu- 
larly those which he has just killed. He seldom devours the 
bodies of animals when they begin to putrify ; and he chooses 
rather to hunt for.a fresh spoil, than to return to that which 
he had half devoured before. However, though he usually 
feeds upon fresh provision, his breath is very offensive, and 
his urine insupportable. i : Visracaal 
The roaring of the lion is so loud, that when it is heard 
in the night, and re-echoed by the mountains, it resembles 
distant thunder. This roar is his natural note; for when 
enraged he has a different growl, which is short, broken, 
and reiterated. The roar is a deep hollow growl, which he 
sends forth five or six times a day, particularly before rains, 
The cry of anger is much louder and more formidable. 
This is always excited by opposition ; and upon those occa- 
sions, when the lion summons up all his terrors for the coim- 
bat, nothing can be more terrible. . He then lashes his sides 
with his long tail, which alone is strong enough to lay a man 
level. He moves his. mane in every direction; it seems to 
rise and stand like bristles round his. head; the skin and 
muscles of his face are all in agitation; his huge eye-brows 
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half cover his glaring eye-balls; he discovers his: teeth, 


which are formed rather for destruction than chewing his 
food ; he shews his tongue covered with points, and extends 
his claw Ss, which appear almost as long as a man’s fingers. 
Prepared i in this manner for war, there are few’ animals that 


will venture to engage him; and even the boldest of the hu- 


man kind are daunted at his approach. ‘The elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the tiger, and the hippopotamos, are’ the only 
animals that are not afraid singly to make opposition. 

_ Nevertheless, neither the leopard nor the wild boar, if 
provoked, will shun the combat: they do not seek the lion 
to attack, but will not fly at: his approach; they: wait his 
onset, which he seldom makes unless compelled by hunger ; 
they then exert all their strength, and are sometimes success- 
ful. Weare told of the combat of a lion and a wild boar, 
in a meadow near Algiers, which continued for a long time 
with incredible obstinacy. At last, both were seen to fall by 
the wounds ‘they had given each other; and the ground all 
about them was covered with their blood. These instances, 


however, are very rare, for the lion is in general the undis- 


puted master of the forest. Man is the only creature that 
attacks him with almost certain success ; with the assistance 
of dogs and horses, which are trained to the pursuit. ‘These 
animals, that, in a state of nature, would have fled from the 
presence of the lion in an agony of consternation, when con- 


‘scious of the assistance of man, become pursuers. in their 


turn, and boldly hunt their natural tyrant. ‘The dogs are 
always of the large breed; and the horses themselves, as 
Gessner assures us, must he of that sort called Baneee or 
lion-eyed, all others of this kind flying at the sight of the 
lion, and endeavouring to throw their riders. When the 
lion is roused, he recedes with a slow, proud motion ; he never 
goes off directly forward, nor measures his -paces equally, 
but takes an oblique course, going from one: side to the 
other, and bounding rather than running. When the hun- 
ters approach him, they either shoot or throw their javelins ; 
and in this manner disable him before he is attacked by the 
dogs, many of whom he would otherwise destroy. He is 
very vivacious, and is never killed at once, but continues to 
fight desperately even after he has received his mortal blow. 


‘He is also takeh by pit-falls; the natives digging a deep 


hole! in the ground, and covering it slightly over with sticks: 
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and earth; which, however, give way beneath his weight, . 


and he: stiles to the bottom, from whence he has no means 
of escape. But the most usual manner of taking this: ani- 
mal is while a cub, and incapable of resistance. The place 
near the den of the lioness is generally well known by the 
greatness of her depredations on that occasion; the natives, 
therefore,‘ watch the time of her absence, and, aided by. a 
swift horse, carry off her cubs ; which they sell to strangers, 
_or to the great men of their country.” 

The lion, while young and active, lives by hunting in the 
forest at the greatest distance from any human habitation ; 
-and seldom quits this retreat while able to ‘subsist by: his 
natural industry ; but when he becomes old, and unfit for the 
purposes of surprise, he boldly comes down into places more 
frequented, attacks the flocks and herds that take shelter near 
the habitation of the shepherd or the husbandman, and de- 
pends rather upon his courage than his address for support. 
It is remarkable, however, that when he makes one of these 
desperate sallies, if he finds men and quadrupeds in the same 
field, he only attacks the latter, and never meddles with men, 
unless they provoke him to engage. It is observed that he 
prefers the flesh of camels to any other food: he is likewise 
said to be fond of that of young elephants; these he often 
attacks before their trunk is yet grown; and, unless the old 
elephant comes to their assistance, he makes. them an easy 
rate 

The lion is terrible upon all occasions, but partisilaan at 
those seasons when he is incited by desire, or when the 
female has brought forth. It is then that the lioness is seen 
followed by eight or ten males, who fight most bloody battles. 
among each other, till one of them becomes victorious over 
all the rest. She is said to bring forth in spring, and to 
produce but once a year. ‘* With respect to the time of 
gestation, naturalists have been ‘divided, some asserting that 
the lioness went with young six months, and others but two. 
The time also of their growth and their age have hitherto 
been left in obscurity; some asserting that they acquired 

their full growth in three years, and others that they require . 
‘a longer period to come to perfection; some saying (and 
among this number is Mr. Buffon) that they lived to. but 
twenty, or twenty-two years at most; others making. their 
_ lives even of shorter duration. All these doubts -are: now 
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reduced to certainty ; for we have had. several ‘of .these ani- 
mals bred in the Tower; so. that the: manner. of. their. copu- 
lation, the time of their gestation, the number they bring 
forth, and the time they take to come to perfection, are all 
pretty well: known. _ Although: the. lion emits his urine back- 
wards, yet he couples in the ordinary manner ‘and, as was 
said before, his internal structure, in: almost. every Tespect, 
resembles that of .a cat... The lioness, however, is upon 
these occasions particularly, fierce, and often. wounds the 
lion in a terrible manner... She goes with young, as I am 
assured by her keeper, no more-than five months; the young 
ones, which are’ never. more: than. two in.number. when 
brought forth, are about the size of a large pug-dog, harm- 
Jess, pretty, and. playful; they continue the teat for twelve 
months, and the animal is more than five years in coming 
to perfection. As to its age, from its. imprisoned. state, we 
can have no certainty ;. since it is very probable that, being 
deprived of its’ natural climate, food, and exercise, its life 
must be very much abridged... However, naturalists have 
hitherto been greatly mistaken as to the length of its exist- 
ence. The great he-lion, called Pompey, which died in the 
year 1760, was known to have been in.the Tower for above 
seventy years; and one lately died there, which was brought 
_ from the river Gambia, that died.above. sixty-three. The 
lion, therefore, is a very long-lived animal; and very. proba- 
bly, in his native forests, his aia sagen even that of man > 
himself,” | 

In this animal, all the passant even | he be, most gentle 
kind, are in excess, but. particularly the attachment of the 
female to her young. The lioness, though naturally less 
strong, less courageous, and less mischievous, than the. lion, 
becomes terrible when she has, got young ones to provide 
for. She then makes her incursions with. even more intre- 
pidity than the lion himself; she throws. herself indiscrimi- 
nately among men and other. animals; destroys without dis- 
tinction ; loads herself with the. spoils, and. brings it home 
reeking to her cubs,-whom. she accustoms betimes to cruelty 
and slaughter. She usually brings forth in the most retired 
and inaccessible places,; and when. she fears to have her re- 
treat discovered, often hides her tracks, by running back her — 
_ ground, or by brushing them out, with her. tail. She some- 
times also, si her apprehensions are great, transports them 
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from one place to another; and if obstructed. defends them 
with determined courage, ‘and fights to the last. 

The lion is chiefly an inhabitant of the. torrid zone; and, 
as was said, is always most formidable there ; nevertheless, 
he can subsist in more tmpeat climates ; and there was a 
time when even the southern parts of Europe were infested 
by him. At present, he'is only found in Africa and thé East 
Indies ; in some of which countries he grows to an enor- 
mous height. The lion of Bildulgerid is said to be nearly 
five feet high; and between nine and ten feet from the tip of 
the nose to the insertion of the tail. We have in the Tower; 
at. present, one of above four feet high, that was brought 
from Morocco,. which is the largest that, for some time past, 
has been seen in Europe. The ordinary size is' between three 
and four feet; the female being, in all her dimensions, about 
one-third less than the male... There are no lions in Ame: 
rica; the Puma, which has received the name of the me- 
rican lion, is, when compared, a very contemptible animal, 
having neither. the shape, the size, nor the mane, of the lion; 
being known to be extremely cowardly, to'climb trees~for its 
prey, to subsist rather by its cunning than its courage, and 
to be inferior even to the animal tliat goes by the name of 
the American tiger. We ought not, therefore, to confound 
this little treacherous creature with the lion, which all the 
ancients have concurred in denominating the hing’ of beasts, 
and which they have described as brave and merciful. ‘ In- 
deed, the numerous accounts which they have given us of 
this animal’s generosity and tenderness, shew that there 
must. be some foundation for the general belief of its good 
qualities ; for mankind seldom err when they are all found 
to unite in the same story. However, perhaps, the caution of 
Aristophanes, the comic poet, is better followed in practice, 
who advises us to have nothing to do with this hinge 
to let :the lioness suckle her own 5 nd "a 
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THE TIGER. 


coat THE ancients’ hind a saying, That as the addled is the 
most beautiful among birds, so ts the tiger among quadru- 
peds.* In fact, no quadruped can “be more beautiful than 
this animal: the glossy smoothness of his hair, which lies 
much smoother, and shines with greater brightness than even 
that of the leopard, the extreme blackness of the streaks with 
which he is marked, and the bright yellow colour of the 
ground which they diversify, at once strike the beholder. ‘To 
this beauty of colouring is added an extremely elegant form, 
much larger indeed than that of the leopard, but more 
slender, more delicate, and bespeaking the most extreme 
swiftness and agility. Unhappily, however, this animal’s 
disposition is as mischievous as its form is admirable ; as if 
Providence was willing to shew the small value of beauty, by 
bestowing it on the most noxious of quadrupeds. We have 
at present one ofthese animals in the Tower, which, to the 
view, appears the most good-natured and harmless creature 
in the world; its physiognomy is ‘far from fierce or angry ;— 
it has not the commanding stern countenance of the lion, 
but a gentle placid air; yet, for all this, it is fierce and 
savage beyond measure ; neither correction can terrify, nor 
indulgence can tame it.” 

The chief and most Rcspennirieg distinction in the’ tiger, 
and in which it differs from all others of the mottled kind, 
is in the shape of its colours, which run in streaks or bands 
in the same direction as his ribs, from the back down to 
the belly. The leopard, the panther, and the ounce, are all 
partly covered like this animal, but with this difference, 
that their colours are broken in spots all over the body; 
whereas, in the tiger they stretch lengthwise, and there is’ 
scarce a round spot to be found on his skin. Besides this, 
there are other observable. distinctions: the tiger is much 
larger, and often found bigger even than the lion himself; 
it is much slenderer also in proportion to its size, its legs 
shorter, and its neck and body longer. In short, of all 
_other animals, it most resembles the cat in shape; and if 


- * Tantem autem prestat pulchritudine tigris inter alias feras quan- 
tum inter volucres pavo. 
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we conceive the latter magnified to a very great degree, we 
shall have a tolerable idea of the former. 

In classing carnivorous animals, we may place the lion 
foremost ;* and immediately after him follows the tiger, 
which seems to partake of all the noxious qualities of the 
lion, without sharing any of his good ones. ‘To pride, 
courage, and strength, the lion joins greatness, clemency, 
and generosity ; but the tiger is fierce without provoca- 
tion, and cruel without necessity. ‘The lion seldom ravages 
except when excited by hunger; the tiger, on the con-. 
trary, though glutted with slaughter, is not satisfied, still 
continues the carnage, and seems. to have its courage 
only inflamed by not finding resistance. In falling in 
among a flock or herd, it gives no quarter, but levels all 
with indiscriminate cruelty, and scarcely finds time to 
appease its appetite, while intent upon satisfying the 
malignity of its nature. It thus becomes the scourge of the 
country where it is found; it fears neither the threats 
_ nor the opposition of mankind; the beasts, both wild and 
tame, fall equally a sacrifice to its insatiable fury; the 
young elephant and the rhinoceros become equally its prey, 
and it not unfrequently ventures to attack even the lion 
himself. 

Happily for the rest of nature, that this animal is not 
common, and that the species is chiefly confined to the 
warmest provinces of the Kast. ‘The tiger is found in 
Malabar, in Siam, in Bengal, and in all the countries 
which. are inhabited by the elephant or the rhinoceros. 
Some even pretend that it has a friendship for, and often 
accompanies the latter, in order to devour its excrements, 
which serve it as a purge. Be this as it will, there is no 
doubt but that they are often seen together at the sides of 
lakes and rivers; where they are probably both compelled 
_ to go by the thirst which, in that torrid climate, they must 
very often endure. It is likely enough also that they sel- 
dom make war upon each other, the rhinoceros being a 
peaceable animal, and the tiger knowing its strength too 
well to venture the engagement. It is still more likely 
that the tiger finds this a very convenient situation, since 
it can there surprise a greater number of animals, which 


% The remainder of this description is taken from Mr. Buffon, except 
whete marked with commas. 
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are compelled thither from ‘the same ‘motives. In-fact, it. 


is generally known to lurk near such places where it has an 
opportunity” of choosing its prey, or rather of multiplying 
its massacres.. When it has killed one, it often goes to 
destroy others, swallowing ‘their blood. down = at large 


draughts, and seeming: rather glutted than satiated. with 


its abundance. 

However, when it has tall a large animal, such as a 
horse or a buffalo, it immediately begins to devour it on 
the spot, fearing to be disturbed. In order to feast at its 
‘ease, it carries off its prey to the forest, dragging it along 
with such ease, that the swiftness of its motion seems 
scarcely retarded by the enormous load it sustains. From 
this alone we may judge of its strength; but to have a 
more just. idea of this particular, let us stop a moment 
to consider the dimensions of this most formidable crea- 
ture. Some travellers have compared it for size to a horse, 
and others to a buffalo, while others have contented them- 
selves with saying, that it is much larger than a lion. We 
have recent accounts of this animal’s magnitude, that 
deserve the utmost confidence. Mr. Buffon has been as-- 


sured by one of his friends, that he saw a tiger in the East 


Indies fifteen feet long. ‘‘ Supposing that he means in- 
cluding the tail, this animal, allowing four feet for that, 
must have been eleven feet from the tip of the nose to the 


insertion of the tail. Indeed, that which is now in the 
Tower is not so large, being, as well as I could measure, six 


feet from the tip to the insertion, and the tail was three feet 
more. Like all the rest of its kind, its motions are irregular 
and.desultory; it bounds rather. than runs; and, like them, 
rather chooses to take its prey by surprise, than to be at the 
trouble of hunting it down.” How large a leap it can. take 


at once we may easily judge, by comparing what it might do, 


to what we see so small an animal as the cat actually per- 


form. The cat can leap several feet at a bound; and the 
tiger, who is ten times as long, can, no doubt, spring pier 


portionably.. 
“The tiger iS the only animal whose spirit seems un- 


tameable. | Neither force nor . constraint, neither violence. 


nor flattery, can prevail in the least on its stubborn nature. 
The caresses of the keeper have no influence on their heart 
of iron: and'time, instead of mollifying its disposition, only 
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serves to increase its fierceness and maligniy. he tiger 
snaps at the hand that feeds it, as well as that by which it is 
chastised ; every object seems considered only as its proper 
prey, which it devours with a look; and, although confined 
by bars and chains, still makes Peuitleds efforts, as if to shew 
its malignity when incapable of exerting its force.” 

To give a still more complete idea of the strength df this 
terrible creature, we shall quote a passage from Father 
Tachard, who was an eye-witness of a combat between a 
tiger and three elephants at Siam. For this purpose, the 
king ordered a lofty pallisade to be built of bamboo cane, 
about a hundred feet square; and in the midst of this were 
three elephants appointed for combating the tiger. ‘Their 
heads, and a part of their trunk, were covered with a kind 
of armour, like a mask, which defended that part from 
the assaults of the fierce animal with which they were to 
engage. -As soon, says this author, as we were arrived 
at the place, a tiger was brought forth from its den, of 
a size much larger than we had ever seen before. It was’ 
not at first let loose, but held with cords, so that one of 
the elephants approaching, gave it three or four terrible 
blows with its trunk on the-back, with such force, that 
the tiger was for some time stunned, and lay without 
motion, as if it had been dead. However, as soon as it 
was let loose, and at. full liberty, although the first blows 
had greatly abated its fury, it made at the elephant with 
a loud shriek, and aimed at seizing his trunk. But the 
elephant, wrinkling it up with great dexterity, received the 
tiger on his great teeth, and tossed it up into the air. This 
so discouraged the furious animal, that it no more ventured 
to approach the elephant, but made several: circuits round 
the pallisade, often attempting to fly at the spectators. 
Shortly after, three elephants were sent against it, and 
they continued to strike it so terribly with their trunks, 
that it once more lay for dead; and they would. cer- 
tainly have killed it, had not there been a stop put to the’ 
combat. 

From this account, we may readily judge of the strength 
of this animal, which, although reduced to captivity, and 
held by cords ; though first disabled, and set alone against 
_ three; yet ventured to continue the engagement, and even 
that wich animals, covered and protected from its fury. _ 


i 
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fe Captain Hamilton informs us, that in the Sundah. 
Rajah’s dominions there are three sorts of tigers in. the 
woods, and that the smallest are the fiercest. This is not 
above two feet high, appears to be extremely cunning, and 
delights in human flesh. The second kind is about three 
feet high, and hunts deer and wild hogs, besides the little 
animal which has been already described under the name 
of the chevrotain, or Guinea deer. The tiger of the largest 
sort is above three feet and a half high; but, although en- 
dowed with greater powers, is by no means. so. rapacious 
as either of the former. This formidable animal, which is 
called the royal tiger, (one of which we have at present in 
the Tower,) does not seem so ravenous nor ‘so dangerous, 
and is even more cowardly. A peasant in that country, 
as. this traveller informs us, had a buffalo’ fallen into a. 
quagmire, and while he went for assistance, there came a 
large tiger, that with its single strength drew forth the 
animal, which the united force of many men could not. 
effect. When the people returned to the place, the first 
object they beheld was the tiger, who had thrown the buf-. 
falo over its shoulder, as a fox does a goose, and was 
cartying it away, with the feet upward, towards its den 5 
however, as soon as it saw the men, it let fall its prey, and. 
instantly fled. to the woods: but it had previously killed 
the buffalo, and sucked its blood; and, no doubt, the people 
were very well satisfied with its retreat. It may be observed, 
that some East Indian buffaloes weigh above a thousand. 
pounds, which, is twice as heavy as the ordinary run of our 
black cattle, so that from hence we may form a conception, 
of the enormous strength of this rapacious animal, that. 
could thus run off with a weight at least twice as. great as. 
. that of itself. 

_ Were this animal as common as the panther, or even: 
as the lion himself, thus furnished as it is with the power 
to destroy, and the appetite for slaughter, the country 
would be uninhabitable where it resides. But luckily: the 
species is extremely scarce; and has been so since the 
earliest. accounts we have had of the tiger. About the 
times of Augustus, we are assured by Pliny,* that when, 
panthers were brought to Rome by hundreds, a single tiger, 
was considered as an extraordinary sight; and he tells us,, 

* Plin, Hist. Nat. lib. viii. c. 17. 
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that the emperor Claudius was able to. procure four only ; 
which: shews how. difficultly they were pre ocured. ‘The in- 
credible fierceness of this animal may be, in some measure, 
the cause of the scarcity which was then at Rome, since it 
was the opinion of Varro, that the tiger was. never taken 
alive:* but its being a native only of the East Indies, and. 
that particularly of the warmer regions, it is. not to be 
wondered that the species should be so few.” 

We may, therefore, consider the species of the true 
streaked tiger, as one of the scarcest of animals, and much, 
less diffused than that of the lion. As to the number of its) 
young, we have no certain accounts; however, it is said,, 
that it brings forth four or five at a time. Although furious 
at all times, the female, upon this occasion, exceeds, her 
usual rapacity; and, if her young are taken from. her, she 
pursues the spoiler with incredible rage; he, to save'a part, 
is contented to lose.a part, and drops. one of her cubs, with 
which she immediately returns to her den, and. again. pursues: 
him ; he then drops another, and by the time she has returned. 
with that, he generally escapes: with the remainder. If she 
loses her young entirely, she then: becomes desperate, boldly 
approaches even the towns themselves, and commits incre- 
dible slaughter. The tiger expresses its resentment in: the 
same manner as the lion.;, it moves the muscles and skin of 
its face, shews its teeth, and shrieks in the most frightful 
manner. Its note is very different from that of the lion; 
being rather a scream than, a roar: and the ancients ex- 
pressed it very well, when they. said, that tgrides indomite 
rancant rugiuntque. Leones. 

The skin of these: animals, is much. esteemed all over the 
Kast, particularly. in. China; the mandarins. cover, their seats 
of justice in the public places. with, it, and convert it into 
coverings for cushions, in winter. In. Europe, these skins, 
though but. seldom to. be. met with, are-of no great. value, 
these of the panther and the leopard being held in. much 
greater estimation. ‘This-is, all the little: benefit we derive 
from this dreadful animal, of which so many falsehoods have 
been reported ; as, that its sweat was poisonous, and the 
hair of its whiskers. more dangerous than an envenomed 
arrow. But the real mischiefs which the tiger occasions 
while living are sufficient, without giving imaginary ones to 

* Tigris vivus capi adhuc non potuit. Var. de Ling. Lat, 
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the parts of its body when dead. In fact, the inaians some- 

times eat its flesh, and find it neither disagreeable nor un~ 
_ wholesome. * 

There is an animal of America, which is ate called 
the red “ger, but Mr. Buffon calls it the cougar, which, 
no doubt, is very different from the tiger of the East. 
Some, however, have thought proper to rank both together, 
and I will take leave to follow their example, merely because 
the cougar is more like a tiger in every thing, except the 
. colour, than any other animal I know, having the head, 
the body, and the neck, -shaped very much in the same- 
manner. Of these slight differences, words would. give 
but a very faint idea; it will be, therefore, sufficient: to 
observe, that they are both equally slender, and. are smaller: 
where the neck joins the head, than others of the panther 
kind. ‘There is one at present in the Tower ;. and it seemed 
_ to me, as well as I could see it through the bars, that were 
it properly streaked and coloured, it would in all things 
resemble a small tiger. It is, however, of a very different 
colour, being of a deep brown, and the tail very long 
and pointed. It is rather darker on the back; under the 
chin it is a little whitish, as also on the lower part of the 
belly. | 
Of all the American animals, this is the most formidable 
and mischievous ; even their pretended lion not excepted ; 
it is said, there are several sorts of them; and, as well as 
I can remember, I have seen one or. two here in England, 
both differing from the present, in size and conformation. 
It is, indeed, a vain endeavour to attempt to describe all - 
the less obvious varieties in the cat kind. If we examine 
them minutely, we shall find the differences multiply upon 
us so much, that, instead of a history, we shall only be paid 
with a catalogue of distinctions. From such of them as I - 
have seen, within these last six years, I think I could add 
two animals of this species, that have not been hitherto 
described, and with the names of which he that shewed 
them was utterly unacquainted. But it is a poor ambition, 
that of being eager to find out new distinctions, or adding 
one noxious animal more, to a list. that is already sufh- 
ciently numerous. Were the knowing a new ‘variety to 
open an: unknown history, or in. the ‘least: to extend our 
knowledge, the inquiry would ,be then: -worth pursuing ; 
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‘but what signifies mentioning .some trifling difference, and 
from thence becoming authors of a new name, when: the . 
difference might have originally proceeded either from. cli- 
mate, soil, or indiscriminate copulation ? | 

The cougars are extremely common in South America ; 
and, where the towns border upon the forest, these make 
frequent incursions by night into the midst of the streets, 
carrying off fowls, dogs, and’ other domestic creatures. 
‘They are, however, but weak and contemptible, compared 
to the great tiger, being found unable to cope with a single 
man. The Negroes and Indians are very dexterous. in 
encountering them; and some, even for the sake of their 
skins, seek them ‘in their retreats. ‘The arms in this com- 
bat, seemingly:so dangerous, are only a lance of two or 
three’ yards long, made of heavy wood, with the point 
hardened in the fire; and:a kind of scymetar, of about 
three quarters of a‘yard in length. Thus armed, they 
wait till the tiger makes an assault against the left hand, 
which holds the lance, and is wrapped up in a short cloak 
of baize. Sometimes the animal, aware of the danger, 
seems to decline the combat; but then its antagonist pro- 
vokes it with a slight touch of the lance, in order, while he 
is defending himself, to strike a sure blow. As soon, there- 
fore, as the creature feels the lance, it grasps it with one 
of its paws, and with the other strikes at the arm which 
holds it. Then it is that the person nimbly aims a blow 
with his scymetar, which he kept concealed, with the other 
hand, and hamstrings the creature, which immediately 
draws back enraged, but instantly returns to the charge. 
But then receiving another stroke, it is totally deprived of 
the power of motion; and the combatant, killing it at his 
leisure, strips the skin, cuts off the head, and returns to 
his companions, displaying these as the trophies of his 
victory. | 

‘This animal, as we are assured, is often more successful 
against the crocodile; and it is the only quadruped in that 
part of the world that is not afraid of the engagement. It 
must be no unpleasant ‘sight. to observe, from a place of 
safety, this extraordinary combat, between animals so. ter- 
rible and obnoxious to'man.: Such as have seen it, describe 
it in the following manner. When the tiger, impelled by 
thirst, that seems continually to consume it, comes down 
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‘to the river side to drink, the crocodile, which makes: no 
distinction ‘in its ‘prey, lifts its head above water to seize it ; 
-the tiger, not less rapacious than the other, and unacquainted 
with the force of the enemy, boldly ventures to seize it, and 
plunges .its claws mto the eyes of the crocodile, which is the 
only vulnerable part of its body: upon this the crocodile 
instantly dives under water, and the tiger goes down with 
him, for it will sooner die than let go its hold. In this man- 
ner the combat continues for some time, until the tiger is 
drowned, or escapes, as is sometimes the case, from its 
disabled ‘enemy. 

These animals are common in Guiana.* They were 
formerly seen ‘swimming over, in great numbers, into the 
island, of Cayenne, to attack and ravage the flocks and 
‘herds of the inhabitants. In the beginning, they were a 
‘terrible scourge to the infant colony; but, by degrees, they 
were repulsed and destroyed, and are now seen no longer 
at that place. They are found in Brazil, in Paraguay, in 
the country of the Amazons, and-in several other parts of 
South America. They often climb trees in quest of prey, 
or to avoid their pursuers. They are deterred by fire, like 
all other animals of the cat kind; or, more properly speak- 
ing, they seldom venture near those places where they see 
it kindled, as they are always sure of their enemies being 
near, and their nocturnal eyes are dazzled by the bright- 
ness of the blaze. From the description of this animal, 
one would be hardly led to suppose that its flesh was good 
for food; and yet we have several accounts which allege 
the fact, some asserting it to be superior even to mutton : 
however, what Monsieur Des Marchais observes, is most | 
likely to be trué; namely, that the most. valuable part of 
this animal is its skin, and that its flesh is but indifferent 
ne being generally lean, and usually having a strong 

umet. 


THE PANTHER, AND THE LEOPARD. 


We have hitherto found no great difficulty i in distinguish- 
ing one animal from another, each carrying its own pe- 
culiar marks, which, in some measure, serve to separate it 
from all the rest. But it is otherwise, when we come to 


* Buffon, vol. fee p. 22. | 
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these of the cat kind, that fill up the chasm between the tiger 
and the cat. The spots with which their skins are diver- 
sified; are so various, and their size so equivocal, that it is no 
easy matter to distinguish the species, particularly as we have 
little else but the spots and the size to guide us in making 
the distinction. If we regard the figure and diversity of 
the spots, we shall find many varieties not taken notice of 
by any naturalist; if we are led by the size, we shall find 
an imperceptible gradation from the cat to the tiger. It 
would be vain, therefore, to make as many varieties in these 
animals as we see differences in spots or nature; it will be 
sufficient to seize the most general distinctions, and leave the 
rest to such as are fond of more minute disquisitions.. 

Of all this tribe, whose skins are so beautifully spotted, 
and whose natures are so mischievous, the panther may be 
considered as the foremost., This animal has been by many 
naturalists mistaken for the tiger; and in fact, it approaches — 
next to it in size, fierceness, and beauty, It is distin- 
guished, however, by one obvious and leading character ; that 
of being spotted, not streaked; for, in this particular, the 
tiger differs from the panther, the leopard, and almost all 
the inferior ranks of this mischievous family. 

This animal, which Mr. Buffon calls simply the panther ; 
Linneus, the pard; Gessner, the pardalis; and the modern 
Latins, the /eopardus: this animal, I say, which goes by too 
many names, and which the English have indiscriminately 
called by the name of the PANTHER or the LEOPARD, may 
be considered as the largest of the kind, ard is spotted in 
a manner somewhat different from those that are smaller. 
As those spots, however, make the principal difference be- 
tween it and the lesser animals, which it otherwise resem- | 
bles in shape, size, disposition, and beauty, I will: first shew 
these slight distinctions, and mention the names each ani- 

mal has received in consequence thereof ; and then proceed 
to give their history together, still marking any peculiarity 
observable i in one of the species which is not found in the 
rest. 

Next to the great panther, already rheitioiedd is the 
animal which Mr. Buffon calls the LEOPARD, a name 
which he acknowledges to be given arbitrarily, for the sake 
of distinction. Other naturalists have not much» attended 

VOL, 11.—24-28. 
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to the slight differences between this and the great pan- 
ther, nor have they considered its discriminations as suffi- 
cient to entitle it to another name. It has hitherto, there- 
fore, gone under the name of the LEOPARD, or PANTHER of — 
Senegal, where it is chiefly found. The differences between 
this animal and the former are these: the large panther 
is often found to be six feet long, from the tip of the nose 
to the insertion of the tail; the panther of Senegal is not 
above four... The large panther is marked with spots in 
the manner of a rose, that is, five of six make a kind of 
circle, and there is generally a large one in the middle. 
The leopard of Senegal has a much more beautiful coat, 
the yellow is more brilliant, and the spots are smaller, and 
not disposed in rings but in clusters. As to the rest, they 
are both whitish under the belly; the tail in both is 
pretty long, but rather longer in proportion in the latter 
than in the former. 'To these two animals, whose differ- 
ences seem to be so very minute, we may add a third; 

namely, the JAGUAR, Or PANTHER of America. ‘This, in 
every respect, resembles the two former, except in the 
disposition of its spots, and that its neck and head are 
rather streaked than spotted. ‘The jaguar is also said ‘to 
be lower upon its legs, and less than the leopard of Sene- 
gal. These three quadrupeds, as we see, have but very 
. slight differences, and the principal distinction used by 
Mr. Buffon, is taken from the size: the first, as he says, 
is usually six feet long; the second, four feet ; and the 
last about three: however, it appears from the particular 
subjects of his description, that the panther in his’ posses- 
sion was not above three feet seven inches Jong; that the 
leopard’s. skin which he describes was about four; and that 
the jaguar, at two years old, was between two and three 
feet long, which, when come to its full growth, would, 
no doubt, be four feet long, as well as the two former. 
From hence, therefore, we may conclude, that the size in_ 
these animals is not sufficient to make a distinction among 
them; and that those who called them all three by the 
indiscriminate names of the leopard and the panther, if 
not right, were at least excusable. Of those which are 
now to be seen in the Tower, the jaguar, or the American 
panther, is rather the largest of the three; and is by no- 
means the contemptible animal which Mr. Buffon describes 
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it to be: the leopard is the least of them, and has, by some 
travellers, been supposed to be an animal produced between 
the panther and the ounce, an animal which it resembles, 
but is less than any of the former. These three animals we 
may, therefore, rank together, as they agree pretty nearly 
in their robe, their size, their dispositions, and their 
ferocity. 

We come next to an animal confessedly different from 
any of the former, being much smaller, and its colour more 
inclining to white. Its name, however, in our language, 
has caused no small confusion. It has been generally 
called by foreigners the onza, or the OUNCE, and this name 
some of our own writers have thought proper to give it; 
but others of them, and these the most celebrated, 
such as Willoughby, have given this name to a different 
animal, with a short tail, and known to the ancients and 
moderns by the name of the fynx. I confess myself at a 
loss, in this case, whom to follow; the alteration of names 
should: be always made with great caution, and never but 
in cases of necessity. If we~follow Willoughby, there 
will be an animal of the panther kind, very distinguish- 
able from all the rest, left without a name; and if we 
recede from him, it will serve to produce some confusion 
among all the numerous class of readers and writers who 
have taken him for their guide; however, as he seems him- 
self to have been an innovator, the name of the lynx having 
been long adopted into our language before, it was unne- 
cessary to give the animal that bore it another name, and 
to call that creature an ounce, which our old writers had 
been accustomed to know by the Latin appellation; for 
this reason, therefore, we may safely venture to take a 
name that has been long misapplied, from the lynx, and 
restore it to the animal in question. We will, therefore, 
call that animal of the panther kind, which is less than 
the panther, and with a longer tail, the ownce; and the lynx 
may remain in possession of that name by which it was 
known among all our old: ae writers, as well as by all 
antiquity. 

The ouncrE, or the oNnzA ag ‘Linneus, is much less 
than the panther, being not, at most, above three feet and 
a half long: however, its hair is much et than that of 
the. panther, and its tail still more so. The panther of 
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four or five feet long, has a tail of but two feet, or two 
feet and a half. The ounce, which is but about three feet, 
has a tail often longer than the rest of its body. ‘The 
colour of the ounce is also apparently different, being 
rather more inclining to a cream-colour, which is deeper 
on the back, and whiter towards the belly. .The hair on 
the back 1s an inch and a half long; and that on the belly — 
_ two inches and a-half, which is much longer than that of 
the panther. Its spots are disposed pretty much. in ‘the — 
same manner as the large panther, except that on the 
haunches it is rather marked with ‘stripes than with 
spots. | uit i 

_ Descending to animals of this kind that are still smaller, 
we find the caTaMouNTAIN, which is the ocelot of Mr. — 
Buffon, or the tiger-cat of most of those who exhibit it as a 
show. It is less than the ounce, but its robe more beauti- 
fully variegated. It is an American animal, and is about 
two feet and a half in length, from the nose to the insertion 
of the tail. It is extremely like a cat, except that it is larger 
and slenderer, that its colours are more beautiful, and its 
tail rather shorter. The fur is of a reddish colour, the whole 
beautified with black spots, and. streaks of different figures. 
They are long on the back, and round on the belly and paws. 
On the ears are black stripes, which run across ;. but, in 
other respects, they entirely resemble those of a cat. ‘These 
colours, however, which naturalists have taken great pains 
minutely to describe, are by no means permanent, being 
differently disposed in different animals of the same species. 
I remember to have seen an animal of this size, but whether 
of this species I will not pretend to say, some years ago, that 
was entirely brown, and was said also to have come from 
America. a3 ilcppmeltite: 

From this tribe of the cat kind, with spotted skins and a 
long tail, we come to another, with skins diversified in like 
-manner, but with a shorter tail. The principal of these 
is the Lynx, the name by which the animal was known 
to Adlian, among the ancients; and to all our old English 
writers among those of a more modern date. ‘This name 
_hag been corrupted by the Portuguese into the word owze ; 
and this corruption has been adopted by Ray, who. has 
improperly called this animal the ownce, after some of the 
foreign. travellers. The first striking distinction between 
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the lynx, and all those of the panther kind, is in its tail, 
which is at least half as short in proportion, and_ black 
at the extremity. Its fur is much longer, the spots on 
the skin less vivid, and but confusedly mingled with the 
rest. Its ears are much longer, and tipped at the points 
with a black tuft of hair. The colour round the eyes is 
white, and the physiognomy more placed and gentle. 
Each hair of this animal is of ‘three different colours: the 
root is of a grayish brown; the middle red, or of an ash 
colour; and the ends white. ‘This whiteness at the ends 
takes up so small a part of the particular hair, that it does 
not prevent us from seeing the principal colour, which 
is that of the middle part; so that it only makes the sur- 
face of the body appear as if it were silvered over; however, 
the hair of which the spots consist has no white at the ends, 
and at the roots it is not qtite so black as the other part. 
This animal is not above the size of the ounce, but is 
rather stronger built, and it has but twenty-eight teeth ; 

whereas all the rest of the cat kind already mentioned have 
thirty. 

Another animal of this kind is called the s1acusu, or, 
as Mr. Buffon names it, the caRACAL. It is a native of the 
East Indies, and resembles the lynx in size, in form, and 
even in the singularity of being tufted at the tips of the 
ears. However, the siagush differs in not being mottled 
as the lynx is; its fur, or rather hair, is rougher and 
shorter; its tail is rather longer; its muzzle more length- 
ened; its physiognomy more fierce, and its i ashi more 
savage. 

_  The-third and_ last sifted that need to be vantiagel 

of this kind, is that which Mr. Buffon calls the SERVAL, and 
which he has first described. It is a native of Malabar, 
resembling the panther in its spots, but the lynx in the 
shortness of its tail, in its BIZE5; and in its strong-built 
form. 

These seem.to be all the sists pal distinctions among 
animals of the panther kind, from the largest of this tribe 
down to the domestic cat, which is the smallest of all these 
fierce and mischievous varieties. In all, their nature seems 
pretty much the same; being equally fierce, subtle, cruel, 
and cowardly. The panther, including the leopard and the - 
jaguar, or American panther, as they are the largest, so also 
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are they the most dangerous of this kind; for the whole 
race of cats are noxious in proportion to their power to do 
mischief. ‘They inhabit the most torrid Jatitudes of India, 
Africa, and America, and have never been able to multiply 
beyond the torrid zone. They are generally found in the 
thickest and the most entangled forests, and often near 
remote habitations, where they watch to surprise all kinds 
of domestic animals.. They very seldom attack man, even 
though provoked by him; they seem rather desirous of 
finding safety by flight, or by climbing trees, at which they 
are very expert. In this manner also they often pursue 
their prey, and, being expert at seizing it, as well above as 
selow, they cause a vast destruction. Of all other animals, 
these are the most sullen, and, even to a proverb, untame- 
able. They still preserve their fieree and treacherous spi- 
rit; and at those places where they are exposed to be seen 
among others, we often observe, that: while their keeper is 
familiar with the lion or the bear, yet he is apprehensive 
of the large panther, and keeps it bound with the shortest 
chain. 

As the ounce differs from these in figure and size, so also 
it seems to differ in disposition, being more mild, tractable, 
and tamé. These we often see as harmless and. innocent 
as cats; and there is one at present in the ‘Tower with 
which the keeper plays without the smallest apprehension. 
I own I was not a little uneasy at first for the man, when he 
put his hand through the bars, and called the animal by its 
name; but was a good deal surprised to see the creature, 
which one might suppose irritated by long confinement, 
come gently up to him, stroke his hand with its face, in 
the manner of a cat, and testify the utmost - gentleness 
of disposition. ‘The ounce, therefore, is remarkable for 
being easily tamed; and, in fact, it is employed all over 
the East tor the purposes of hunting. Not, indeed, but 
that panthers themselves are sometimes used for this pur- 
pose, but they are never thoroughly subdued like the former, 
being usually brought to the field ina carriage, and kept 
chained and caged until they are shewn the gazelle, or the 
leveret, which is their prey. This they pursue rather by 
three or four great springs than by running. If they seize 
it by this sudden effort, it finds no mercy; but. if it escapes 
‘rom their first effort, they never attempt to pursue, and 
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appear quite. disappointed and confounded at their. mis- 
chance. Jt sometimes happens that they are so much en- 
raged at it, that they attack even their employer, and his 
only resource to avoid their fury is to throw them some 
small pieces of meat, which he has brought with him for 
that purpose. | 

The ounce, however, is not so dangerous; and is treated 
with more confidence and familiarity. It is usually brought 
to the field hood-winked behind one of the horsemen. 
When the game appears, the ounce is instantly uncovered, 
-and shewn where it lies: upon which the fierce creature 
darts like an arrow to the place, and seizes it at once, or, 
missing it, remains motionless on the place. It would be 
vain to attempt retrieving its disgrace, by continuing the 
pursuit; for, although it bounds with greater agility than 
most other animals, yet it is slow and awkward in running, 
and has no means of finding the animal it pursues by the 
smell, as is common among those of the dog kind. From 
hence, therefore, it appears, how much superior the European 
method of hunting is to that of the Asiatic: since whatever 
amusement this exercise affords must arise from the con- 
tinuance of the chase, and from the fluctuation of doubt and 
expectation, which raise and depress the pursuers by turns. 
All this an Asiatic hunter is deprived of; and his greatest 
pleasure can scarcely be more than what among us 1s called 
coursing, in which the dog pursues the animal, and keeps it 
constantly in view. 

But it must not be supposed that it is from choice the 
Asiatics use this method of chase; for, no doubt, were dogs 
serviceable among them as they are in Europe, they would 
be employed for the same purposes. But the fact is, that 
_ the extreme heat of the tropical climates produces such uni- 
- versal putrefaction, and sends up such various and powerful 
scents, that dogs are at first bewildered in the chase, and, 
- at last, come to lose the delicacy of their scent entirely.: 
They are, therefore, but little used in those warm coun- 
- tries; and what could they avail in places where almost 
every other animal of the forest is stronger and more 
rapacious ? The lion, the tiger, the panther, and the 
ounce, are all natural enemies to the dog, and attack him 
wherever he appears with ungovernable fury. The breed, 
therefore, in those = would quickly be destroyed; so 
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that’ they are obliged to have recourse to those animals 
which are more fitted to serve them; and thus convert the 
_ ounce to those purposes for which dogs are employed in 
Europe. Ne aise | | 
The CATAMOUNTAIN, OF OCELOT, is one of the fiercest, 
_ and, for its size, one of the most destructive animals in the 
“world. It is, as was before observed, a native of South 
America, and by no. means capable of the same education 
as the ounce, which it more approaches in size than in dis- 
position. Two of these, from whom Mr. Buffon has taken 
his description, were brought over from Carthagena, and 
having been taken from the dam when very young, were 
afterwards suckled by a bitch. But, before they were three 
months old, they had strength and ingratitude enough to, 
kill and devour their nurse. Their: succeeding fierceness 
and malignity seemed to correspond with their first efforts ; 
for no other ‘arts could tame or soften their natures; and 
while. they continued in their cages, they still. testified an 
unceasing disposition for slaughter... When their food was 
given them, the male always served himself before the 
female ventured to touch a bit; and it was not till he was 
--satisfied that the other began. In their savage state, these 
animals are still more destructive ; having great. strength 
and agility, they very easily find and overtake their prey, 
which they pursue among the tops of the trees as well as 
on the ground; but what renders them: still. more mis- 
chievous is, their unceasing. appetite rather for the blood 
than the flesh of their prey. They suck this with the 
greatest avidity, but frequently leave the carcase othervise 
‘untouched, in order to pursue other animals for the blood 
in like manner.’ ‘They generally continue on the tops. of 
trees, like our wild cats, where they make their nest, and 
often bring forth their young. When they spy any animal 
they can master, and there are but few in the forest but what 
are inferior, they dart down upon it with inevitable exact- 
nEsHO Aisw gaort ee fed f,3 ; 
«'The whole tribe of animals of the panther kind, with long 
tails;' are chiefly inhabitants, as was said, of. the torrid 
zone ; but. those of the short-tailed kind, and. particularly 
the lynx, is principally found in the cold countries that. are 
_ bordering on the pole. The lynx is chiefly to be met with 
in the north of Germany, Lithuania, Muscovy, Siberia, 
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and North America. Those of the new continent, however, 
are rather smaller than in Europe, as is the case with almost 
all their quadrupeds ; they are somewhat whiter also, but in 
other respects there is scarcely any difference to be found 
among them.*, ‘This animal has been called by some lupus 
cervarius, or a créature compounded between a wolf anda 
stag; but for what reason, is hard to guess; it no way 
resembles either, in shape or in disposition.. In its nature, 
it exactly resembles the cat, except that being bigger, and 
nearly two feet long, it is bolder and fiercer. Like the cat, 
it climbs trees, and seeks its prey by surprise; like the cat, 
it is delicate and cleanly, covering its urine with its paws ; 
and it resembles the wolf in nothing except its. cry, which 
often deceives the hunters, and induces them to think they 
hear a wolf and not alynx. ‘This animal also is rather more 
delicate than the cat; and after having once feasted upon 
its prey, will never return to it again, but hunts the woods 
for another. From hence may have arisen. the’ common 
report of the lynx having, of all other quadrupeds, the 
shortest memory. This, however, is not the only idle story 
that has been propagated of it; as of its seeing with such 
perspicuity, as to perceive objects through walls and moun- 
tains; as of having its urine of such a quality, as to harden 
and become a precious stone ; with several others, propagated 
by ignorance or imposture. 

The syacusu and the sERVAL are both so like all the 
rest of the cat kind in disposition, that it is but repeating 
the same account once more to give their distinct history. 
As’the lynx is found only in cold countries, so the syagush 
is to be met with only in the warm tropical climates. . It is 
used, in the same manner as the ounce, for hunting; but 
it seems to have a property which the other has -not ; 
namely, that of being able to overtake its prey by pursu- 
ing it. Whether this is performed by having a finer scent 
than the former, or greater swiftness, we are not informed ; 
being only told that when it overtakes either the gazelle or 
the antelope, it leaps upon their backs, and, getting for- 
ward to their shoulders, scratches their eyes out, by which 
means they become an easy prey to the hunters. Some 
have called this animal the lon’s provider ; and it is said, 
that when it calls him to pursue his prey, its voice. very 

*. Buffon. 
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much resembles: that of one man calling another.* © From 
hence we may conjecture that this animal pursues its prey in 
full cry, and that the lion only follows to partake or seize the 
spoil. The same account is given also of the jackal; and 
very probably it may be true, not only of these animals, but 
of some others, since it is natural enough to suppose that the 
lion will pursue whenever he is taught to discover his prey. 

_ We had one of these animals a few years ago sent over from 
the East Indies, but it was not able to endure the change of 
climate, and it died in a very short time after it was brought 
to the Tower. Whether consumed by disease or not I 
cannot tell, but it seemed to me much slenderer than the cat 
or the lynx, and its ears were much longer; however, it is a 
very strong creature for its size, and has been known to kill 
a large dog in single combat :-} nevertheless, it is, like all of 
the cat kind, except the lion, remarkable for its cowardice, 
and will never, except in cases of necessity, attack an animal 
that is its equal in strength or activity. For this reason, 
when brought into the field, and put upon a service of danger, 
it obstinately refuses, and is alert only in the pursuit. of 
animals that are too feeble for resistance, or too timid to 
exert their strength. 

From what has been said of this rapacious tribe, we per- 
ceive.a similitude in the manners and dispositions of them 
all, from the lion to the cat. ‘The similitude of their inter- 
nal conformation is still more exact; the shortness of their 
intestines, the number of their teeth, and the structure of 
ther paws. ‘The first of this class is the lion, distinguishable 
from all the rest by his strength, -his magnitude, and his 
mane. The second is the tiger, rather longer than the lion, 
but not so tall, and known by the streaks and the vivid beauty 
of its robe; including also the American tiger or cougar ; 
distinguishable by its size, next to that of the tiger, its tawny 
colour, and its spots. The third is the panther and the 
leopard. ‘The fourth is the ounce, not so large as any of 
the former, spotted like them, but distinguishable by the 
cream-coloured ground of its hair, and the great length of 
its tail, being above the length of its body. ‘The fifth is the 
catamountain or tiger cat, less than the.ounce, but differing 
particularly in having a shorter tail, and being streaked down 
the back like a tiger. The sixth is the short-tailed kind; 

* Thevenot, vol. ii p.114. ~—--Buffon. 
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namely, the lynx, of the size of the former, but with a short 
tail, streaked, and the tips of its ears tufted with black. ‘The 
seventh is the syagush, differing from the lynx in not being 
mottled like it, in not being so large, and in having the ears 
longer, though tipped with black, as before. The eighth is 
the serval, resembling the lynx in its form, and the shortness 
of its tail; streaked also like it, but not having the tips of its 
ears tufted.» Lastly, the cat, wild and tame, with all its vari- 
eties ; all less than any of the former, but, like them, equally 
insidious, rapacious, and:cruel. _ | . | 

This whole race may be considered as the most formidable 
‘enemy of mankind: there are others indeed stronger, but 
they are gentle, and never offer injury till injured; there are 
others more numerous, but they are more feeble, and rather 
look for safety by hiding from man, than opposing him. 
These are the only quadrupeds that make good their ground 
against him; and which may be said to keep some kingdoms 
of the earth in their own possession. How many extensive 
countries. are there in Africa, where the wild beasts are so 
numerous, that man is deterred from living amongst them ; 
reluctantly giving up to the lion and the leopard, extensive 
tracts, that seem formed only for his delight and convenience ! 


CHAP. II. 
ANIMALS OF THE DOG KIND. 


- Tue second class of carnivorous quadrupeds may be 
denominated those of the dog kind. This class is neither 
so numerous nor so powerful as the former, and yet neither 
so treacherous, rapacious, or cowardly. This class may 
be principally distinguished by their claws, which have no 
sheath, like those of the cat kind, but still continue at the 
point of each toe, without a capability of being stretched 
forward, or drawn back. The nose also, as well as the 
jaw, of all the dog kind, is longer than in the cat; the 
body is, in proportion, more strongly made, and covered. 
with hair instead of fur. There are many internal distinc- 
tions also; as in the intestines, which are much longer in 
the dog kind, than in those of the cat; the eye is not 
formed for night vision; and the olfactory nerves are dif- 
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fused, in the dog kinds, upon a very extensive membrane 
within. the skull. 

If we compare the natural habitudes of this esis eit the 
Biwed we shall find that the dog kinds are not so solitary 
as those of the cat, but love to hunt in company, and en- 
courage each other with their mutual cries. In this manner 
the dog and the jackal pursue their prey; and the wolf and 
fox, which are of this kind, though more solitary and silent 
among us, yet, in countries where less persecuted, and where 
they can more fearlessly display their natural inclinations, 
they are found to keep together in Lanes; and pursue their 
game with alternate howlings. 

Animals of the dog kind want some of the advantages of 
the cat kind, and yet are possessed of others in which the 
latter are deficient. Upon observing their claws, it will easily 
be perceived that they cannot, like cats, pursue their prey 
up the sides of a tree, and continue the chase among the 
branches ; their unmanageable claws cannot stick in the bark, 
and thus support the body up along the trunk, as we see the 
cat very easily perform : whenever, therefore, their prey flies 
up a tree from them, they can only follow it with their eyes, 
or watch its motions till hunger again brings it to the ground. 
For this reason, the proper prey of the dog kind, are only 
those animals, that, like themselves, are unfitted for climb- 
ing; the hare, the rabbit, the gazelle, or the roebuck. 

As they are, in this respect, inferior to the cat, so they 
exceed it in the sense of smelling; by which alone they 
pursue their prey with certainty of success, wind it through 
all its mazes, and tire it down by perseverance. It often 
happens, however, in the savage state, that their prey is either 
too much diminished, or too wary to serve for a sufficient 
supply. In this case, when driven to an extremity, all the 
dog kinds can live for some time upon fruits and vegetables, 
which, if they do not please the appetite, at least serve to 
appease their hunger. — 

Of all this tribe, the dog has every reason to slakend the 
preference, being the most intelligent of all. known quad- 
rupeds, and the acknowledged friend of mankind. The 
dog,* independent of the beauty of his form, his: vivacity, 
force, and swiftness, is possessed of all those internal quali~ 


_ * The rest of this description of the dog is taken from Mr. Buffon: 
what I have added, is marked as before. 
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fications that can conciliate the affections of man, and make 
the tyrant a protector. A natural share of courage, an 
angry and ferocious disposition, renders the dog, in its 
savage state, a formidable enemy to all other animals: but 
these readily give way to very different qualities in the. do- 
mestic dog, whose only ambition seems the desire to please: 
he is seen to come crouching along, to. lay his force, his 
courage, and all his useful talents, at the feet of his master ; 
he waits his orders, to which he pays implicit obedience 5 
he consults his looks, and a single glance is sufficient to 
put him in motion ; he is more faithful even than the most 
boasted among men ; he is constant in his affections, friendly 
without interest, and grateful for the slightest favours ; muchi 
more mindful of benefits received, than injuries offered, he is, 
not driven off by unkindness ; he still continues humble, sub- 
missive, and imploring ;_ his: only hope to be serviceable, his 
only terror to displease ; he licks the hand that has been just 
lifted to strike him, and at last disarms resentment, by sub- 
missive perseverance. 

More docile than man, more 4 oe édian any other 
animal, he is not only instructed in a short time, but. he 
also conforms to the dispositions and the manners of those 
who command him. He takes his tone from the house he 
inhabits; like the rest of the domestics, he is disdainful 
among the great, and churlish among clowns. Always 
assiduous in serving his master, and only a friend to his 
friends, he is indifferent to all the rest; and declares himself 
openly against such as seem to be dependent like himself. 
He knows a beggar by his clothes, by his voice, or his 
gestures, and forbids his approach. When at night the 
guard of the house is committed to his care, he seems proud 
of the charge; he continues a watchful centinel, he goes his 
rounds, scents strangers at a distance, and gives them warn- 
ing of his being upon duty. If they attempt to break in 
upon his territories, he becomes more fierce, flies at them, 
threatens, fights, and either conquers alone, or alarms’ those 
who have most interest in coming to his assistance; how- 
ever, when he has conquered, he quietly reposes upon the 
spoil, and abstains from what he has deterred others from 
abusing; giving thus at once a lesson of courage, tem- 
pay: and my 
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From hence ‘we see of what importance this animal is 
to us in a state of nature. Supposing, for a moment, that 
the species had not existed, how could man, without the 
assistance of the dog, have been able to conquer, tame, 
and reduce to servitude, every other animal? How could 
he discover, chase, and destroy, those that were noxious 
to him ? In order to be secure, and to become master of 
all animated nature, it was necéssary for him to begin by 
making a friend of a part of them; to attach such of them 
to himself, by kindness and caresses, as seemed fittest for 
obedience and active pursuit. ‘Thus the first art employed 
by man, was in conciliating the favour of the dog; and the 
fruits of this art were, the conquest and peaceable possession 
of the earth. 

The generality of animals have greater agility, greater 
swiftness, and more formidable arms, from nature, than man ; 
their senses, and particularly that of smelling, are far more 
perfect: the having gained, therefore, a new assistant, par- 
ticularly one whose scent is so exquisite as that of the dog, 
was the gaining a new sense, a new faculty, which before 
was wanting. ‘The machines and instruments which we 
have imagined for perfecting the rest of the senses, do not 
approach to that already prepared by nature, by which we are 
enabled to find out every animal, though unseen, and thus 
destroy the noxious, and use the serviceable. 

The dog, thus useful in himself, taken into a participa- 
tion of empire, exerts a degree of superiority over all ani- 
mals that require human protection. ‘The flock’ and the 
herd obey his voice more readily even than that of the 
shepherd or the herdsman ; he conducts them, guards them, 
keeps them from capriciously seeking danger, and their 
enemies he considers as his own. Nor is he less useful in. 
the pursuit; when the sound of the horn, or the voice of the 
huntsman, calls him to the field, he testifies his pleasure by 
every little art, and pursues with perseverance those animals, 
which, when taken, he must not expect to divide. The 
desire of hunting is indeed natural to him, as well as to 
his master, since war and the.chase are the only employ- 
ment of savages. All animals that. live upon flesh hunt 
by nature; the lion and the tiger, whose force is so great 
that they are sure to conquer, hunt alone, and without art ; 
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the wolf, the fox, and the wild dog, hunt. in. packs, assist 
each other, and partake the spoil. But when education 
has perfected this talent in the domestic dog ; when he has 
been taught by man to repress his ardour, to measure his 
motions, and not to exhaust his force by too sudden an 
exertion of it; he then hunts with method, and always with 
success. | 

Although the wild dog, such as he was before he came 
under the protection of mankind, is at present utterly un- 
~ known, no.such animal being now to be found in any part 
of the world, yet there are many that, from a domestic 
state, have turned savage, and entirely pursue the dictates 
of nature.” In those deserted and uncultivated countries 
where the dog is found wild, they seem entirely to partake 
of the disposition of the wolf; they unite in large bodies, 
and attack the most formidable animals of the forest, the 
cougar, the panther, and the bison. In America, where 
they were originally brought by the Europeans, and. aban- 
doned by their masters, they have multiplied to. such a 
degree, that they spread in packs over the whole country, 
attack all other animals, and even man himself does not 
pass without insult. They are there treated in the same 
manner as all other carnivorous animals, and_ killed. where- 
ever they happen to come: however, they are easily tamed : 
when, taken home, and treatéd with kindness and lenity, 
they quickly become submissive and familiar, and continue 
faithfully attached to their masters. Different in this from 
the wolf or the fox, who, though taken never so young, are 
gentle only while cubs, and, as they grow older, give them- 
selves up to their natural appetites of rapine and cruelty. 
In short, it may be asserted, that the dog is the only animal 
whose fidelity is unshaken; the only one who knows his 
master, and the friends of the family; the only one who 
instantly distinguishes.a stranger; the only one who knows 
his name, and answers to the domestic call; the only one 
_who seems to understand the nature of subordination, and 
seeks assistance; the only one who, when he misses his 
master, testifies his loss by his complaints; the only one 
who, carried to a distant place, can find the way home ; the 
only one whose natural talents are evident, and whose edu- 
cation is always successful. . OM | 

In the same manner, as the dog is of the most comply- 
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ing disposition; so also is it the most susceptible of change 


in its form; the: varieties of this animal being too many 
for even. the most careful describer to mention. The cli- 
mate, the food, and the education, all make’ strong im- 
pressions upon the animal, and produce alterations in its 
shape, its colour, its hair, its size, and in every thing but 
its nature. The same dog, taken from one climate, and 


brought to another, séems to become another animal; but — 


different breeds are as much separated, to all appearance, 
as any two animals the most distinct. in nature. .Nothing 
appears to continue constant with them, but their internal 
conformation ; different in the figure of the body, in the 
length of the nose, in the shape of the head, in the length 
and the direction of the ears and tail, in the colour; the 
quality, and the quantity, of the hair; in short, different in 
every thing but that make of the parts which serve to con- 
tinue the species, and keep the ‘animal distinct from all 
others. It is this peculiar conformation, this power of pro- 
ducing an animal that can reproduce, that marks the kind, 
and approximates forms that at first sight seem never made 
for conjunction. | 
From this single consideration, therefore, we may at 
once pronounce all dogs to be of one kind; but which of 
them is the original of all the rest, which of them is the 
savage dog from whence such a variety of descendants 
have come down, is no easy matter to determine. We 
may easily, irideed, observe, that all those animals which 
are under the influence of man, are subject to great vari- 
ations. Such as have been sufficiently independent, so as 
to choose their own climate, their own nourishment, and to 
pursue their own habitudes, preserve the original marks of 
nature, without much deviation; and it is probable, that 
the first of these is even at this day very well represented 
in their descendants. But such as man has subdued, 
transported from one climate to another, controlled in 
their manner of living and their food, have most probably 
been changed also in their forms; particularly the dog has 
felt. these alterations more strongly than: any other of the 
domestic kinds; for living more like man, he may be thus 
said to live more irregularly also, and, consequently, must 
have felt all those changes that such variety would natu- 


rally produce. Some other causes also may be assigned F 
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for this variety in the species of the dog: as he is perpetually 
- under the eye of his master, when accident has produced any 
singularity in its productions, man uses all his art to conti- 
nue this peculiarity unchanged ; either by breeding from such 
as had those singularities, or by destroying such as happened 
to want them; besides, as the dog produces much: more 
frequently than some other animals, and lives a shorter time, 
so the chance for its varieties will be offered in greater pro- 
portion. | 7 

But which is the original animal, and which the artificial 
or accidental variety, is a question which, as was said, is not 
easily resolved. If the internal structure of dogs of different 
sorts be compared with each other, it will be found, except 
in point of size, that in this respect they are exactly the 
same. ‘This, therefore, affords no criterion. If other ani- 
mals be compared with the dog internally, the wolf and the 
fox will be found to have the most perfect resemblance ; it 
is probable, therefore, that the dog, which most resembles 
the wolf or the fox externally, is the original animal of its 
kind; for it is natural to suppose, that as the dog most 
nearly resembles’ them internally, so he may be near them 
in external resemblance also, except where art or accident 
has altered his’ form.’ This being supposed, if we look 
among the number of varieties to be found in the dog, we 
shall not find one so like the wolf or the fox as that which 
is called the shepherd’s dog. This is that dog with long 
coarse hair on all parts except the nose, pricked ears, and a 
long nose; which is common enough among us, and. re- 
ceives his name from being principally used in guarding and 
attending on sheep. ‘This seems to be the primitive animal 
of his kind; and we shall be the more confirmed in this 
opinion if we attend to the different characters which climate 
produces in this animal, arid the different races of dogs 
which are propagated in every country: and, in the first 
place, if we examine those countries which are still savage, 
or but half civilized, where it is most probable the dog, like 
his master, has received but few impresions from art, we 
’ shall find the shepherd’s dog, or one very like him, still pre- 
vailing- amongst them. ‘The dogs that have run wild in 
America, and in Congou, approach this form. The dog of 
Siberia, Lapland, and Iceland, of the Cape of Good Hope, 
_ of Madagascar, Madura, Calicut, and Malabar, have all a 
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long nose, pricked ears, and resemble the shepherd’s dog 
very nearly. In Guinea, the dog very speedily takes this 
form, for, at the second or third generation, the animal 
forgets to bark, his ears and his tail become pointed, and his 
hair drops off, while a coarser thinner kind comes in the 
place. ‘This sort of dog is also to be found in the temperate 
climates in .great abundance, particularly among those who, 
preferring usefulness to beauty, employ an animal that re- 
quires very little instruction to be serviceable. Notwith- 
standing this creature's deformity, his melancholy and sa- 
vage air, he is superior to all the rest of his kind in instinct ; 
and, without any teaching, naturally takes to tending flocks, 
with an assiduity and vigilance that at ence astonishes, and 
yet relieves his master. 

In more polished and civilized places, the dog seems to 
partake of the universal refinement; and, like the men, 
becomes more beautiful, more majestic, and more capable of 
assuming an education foreign to his nature. . The dogs of 
Albany, of Greece, of Denmark, and of Ireland, are larger 
and stronger than those of any other kind. In France, 
Germany, Spain, and Italy, the dogs are of various kinds, 
like the men; and this variety seems formed by crossing the 
breed of such as are imported from various climates. — 

The shepherd’s dog may, therefore, be considered as the 
primitive stock from whence these varieties are all derived. 
He makes the stem of that genealogical tree which has been 
branched out into every part of the world. ‘This animal still 
continues pretty nearly in its original state among the poor 
in temperate climates; being transported into the colder. 
regions, he grows less and more ugly among the Laplanders ; 
but. becomes more perfect in Iceland, Russia, and Siberia, 
where the climate is less rigorous, and the people more civi- 
lized. Whatever differences there may be among the dogs of 
these countries, they are not very considerable, as they all have 
- straight ears, long and thick hair, a savage aspect, and do not 
bark either so often or so loud as dogs of the more cultivated 
kind. 

The shepherd’s dog, transported into the temperate cli- 
mates, and among people entirely civilized, such as England, 
France, and Germany, will be divested of his savage air, his 
pricked ears, his rough, long, and thick hair, and, from the 
single influence of climate and food alone, will become either 
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a matin, a mastiff, ora hound. ‘These three seem the imme- 
diate descendants of the former; and from them the other 
varieties are produced. 

The HounbD, the HARRIER, and the BEAGLE, seem all of 
the same kind; for although the bitch is covered but by one 
of them, yet in her litters are found.puppies resembling all 
the three. This animal, transported into Spain or Barbary, 
where the hair of all quadrupeds becomes soft and long, will 
be there converted into the land-spaniel, and the water- 
spaniel, and these of different sizes. 

The GRAY MATIN HOUND, which is the second branch, 

transported to the north, becomes the great Danish dog ; 
and this sent into the south, becomes the greyhound, of 
different sizes. ‘The same transported into Ireland, the 
Ukraine, Tartary, Epirus, and Albania, becomes the great 
-wolf-dog,: known by the name of the Irish wolf-dog. 
The masrirr, which is the third branch, and chiefly a 
native of England, when transported into Denmark, becomes 
the litttle Danish dog ; and this little Danish dog, sent into 
the tropical ind warm climates, becomes the animal called 
the TuRKIsH DOG, without hair. All these races, with their 
varieties, are produced by the influence of climate, joined to 
the different food, education, and shelter, which they have 
received among mankind. All other kinds may be consi- 
dered as mongrel races, produced by the concurrence of 
these, and found rather by crossing the breed than by at- 
tending to the individual. <“‘ As these are extremely nu- 
merous and very different in different countries, it would’ 
be almost endless to mention the whole; besides, nothing 
_ but experience can ascertain the reality of these conjec- 
tures, although they have so much the appearance of pro- 
bability; and until that gives more certain information, we 
must be excused from entering more minutely into the 
subject. 5 f Uae ) 

“With regard to the dogs of our country in particular, 
the varieties are very great, and the number every: day in- 
creasing. And this: must happen in a country so open by 
commerce to all others, and where wealth is:apt to produce 
capricious predilection. Here the ugliest and the most use- 
less. of their kinds will be entertained merely for their singu- 
larity; and, being imported only to be looked at, they will 

lose even that small degree of sagacity which they possessed 
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in their natural climates. From this importation of foreign 
useless dogs, our own native breed is, I am informed, greatly 
degenerated, and the varieties now to be found in England 
much more numerous than they were in the times of Queen 
Elizabeth, when Doctor Caius attempted their natural his- 
tory. Some of those he mentions are no longer to be found 
among us, although many have since been introduced, by no 
means so serviceable as those which have been suffered to 
decay. 
*¢ He divides the whole race into three kinds. The first 
is, the generous kind, which consists of the terrier, the har- 
rier, and the blood-hound; the gaze-hound, the grey-hound, 
the leymmer, and the tumbler; all these are used for hunt- 
ing. ‘Then the spaniel, the setter, and the water-spaniel, or 
finder, were used for fowling ; and the spaniel gentle, or lap- 
dog, for amusement. The second is the farm kind; con- 
sisting of the shepherd’s dog and the mastiff. And the third 
is the mongrel kind; consisting of the wappe, the turnspit, 
and the dancer. ‘To these varieties we may add at. present, 
the bull-dog, the Dutch mastiff, the harlequin, the pointer, 
and the Dane, with a variety of lap-dogs, which, as they 
are perfectly useless, may be considered. as unworthy of a 
name. | | , 
‘“‘ The terrier is a small kind of hound,* with rough hair, 


made use of to force the fox or the badger out of their holes; © — 


or rather to give notice, by their barking, in what part of 
their kennel the fox or badger resides, when the sportsmen’ 
intend to dig them out. 3 

‘‘ The harrier, as well as the beagle and the fox hound, 
are used for hunting; of all other animals, they have the 
quickest and most distinguishing sense of smelling. The 
properly breeding, matching, and training these, make up 
the business of many men’s lives. ) 

- The blood-hound was a dog of great use, and in high 
esteem among our ancestors. Its employ was to recover any 
game that had ecaped wounded from the hunter, or had been 
killed, and stolen out of the forest. But it was still more 
employed in hunting thieves and robbers by their footsteps. 
At that time, when the country was less peopled than at pre- 
sent, and when, consequently, the footsteps of one man were 
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less crossed and obliterated by those of others, this animal 
was very-serviceable in such pursuits; but at present, when 
the country is every where peopled, this variety is quite worn 
out; probably because it was found of less service than 
formerly. 

“The gaze-hound hunted, like our greyhounds, by the 
eye, and not by the scent. It chased indifferently the fox, 
hare, or buck. It would select from the herd the fattest and 
fairest deer, pursue it by the eye, and if lost recover it again 
with amazing sagacity. ‘This species is now lost or unknown 
among us. 

“The greyhound is very well known at present, and was 
formerly held in such estimation, that it was the peculiar 
companion of a gentleman ; who, in the times of semi-bar- 
barism, was known by his horse, his hawk, and his ‘grey- 
hound. Persons under a certain rank of life are forbidden, 
by some late game-laws, from keeping this animal; where- 
fore, to disguise it the better, they cut off its tail. 

“The leymmer is a species now unknown to us. It 
hunted both by scent and sight, and was led in a leyme or 
thong, from whence it received its name. 

«The tumbler was less than the hound, more scraggy, 
and had pricked ears; so that by the description it seems to 
answer to the modern lurcher. This took its prey by mere 
cunning, depending neither on the goodness of its nose nor 
its swiftness. If it came into a warren, it neither barked nor 
ran on the rabbits; but, seemingly inattentive, approached 
sufficiently near till it came within reach, and then seized 
them by a sudden spring. 

"The land-spaniel, which probably had its name from 
Spain, where it might have acquired the softness of its hair, 
is well known at present. ‘There are two varieties of this 
kind; namely, the slater, used in hawking to spring the 
game; and the setter, that crouches down when it scents 
the birds, till the net be drawn over them. I have read 
somewhere that the famous poet, Lord Surry, was the first 
who taught dogs to set; it being an amusement to this day 
only known in England. 

*“* The water-spaniel was another species used in fowling. 
This seems to be the most docile of all the dog kind; and 
this docility is particularly owing to his natural ‘attachment 
to man. Many other kinds will not bear correction; but 
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this patient creature, though very fierce to strangers, seems 
unalterable in his affections; and blows and ill usage seem 
only to increase his regard. 

- © The lap-dog, at the time of Dr. Caius; was of Maltese 
breed; at present it comes from different countries ; in 
gener al, the more awkward or extraordinary these are, the 
more they are prized. 

“The shepherd’s dog has been already migatiohed: and 
as for the mastiff, he is too common to require a description. 
Doctor Caius tells us, that three of these were reckoned — 
a match for a bear, and four for a lion. However, we are 
told that three of them overcame a lion in the times. of 
King James the First; two of them being disabled in the 
combat, the third obliged the lion to seek for safety by 
flight. 

* As to the last division, namely, of the wappe, the turn- 
spit, and the dancer, these were mongrels, of no certain 
shape, atfd made use of only to alarm the family, or, being ~ 
taught a variety of tricks, were carried about as a show. 

‘¢ With regard to those of later importation, the bull-dog, 
as Mr. Buffon supposes, is a breed between the small Dane 
and the English mastiff. The large Dane is the tallest dog 
that is generally bred in England. It is somewhat between 
a mastiff and a greyhound in shape, being more slender 
than the one, and much stronger than the other. They are 
chiefly used rather for show than service, being neither good 
in the yard nor the field. ‘The highest are most. esteemed ; 
and they generally cut off their ears to improve their figure, 
as some absurdly suppose. The harlequin is not much 
unlike the small Dane, being an useless animal, somewhat 
between an Italian greyhound and a Dutch mastiff, To 
these several others might be added, such as the pug- dog, 
the black breed, and the pointer ; but, in fact, the. vari- 
eties are i numerous as to fatigue even the most ardent 
curiosity.””* 

Of these ‘of the foreign kinds, I shall mention only three, 


* To these may be added the Newtonian’ dog, so dae tiakic fois 
its sagacity, and faithful attachment to its master: and the Siberian 
dog, so well known in Kamtschatka for drawing sledges over the ice. 
The former of these is a large handsome animal, with a remarkably 
benevolent and pleasing countenance. They are. web-footed, and can 
swim with great ease and swiftness. 
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-which are more remarkable than any of the rest. The lion- 


dog greatly resembles that animal, in miniature, from whence 
it takes the name. The hair of the fore part of the body is 


extremely long, while that of the hinder part is as short. 


The nose is short, the tail long, and tufted at the point, so 
that, in all these particulars, it is entirely like the lion. 
However, it differs very much from that fierce animal in 
nature and disposition, being one of the smallest animals of 
its kind, extremely feeble, timid, and inactive. It comes 
originally from Malta, where it.is found so small that women 
carry it about in their sleeves. | 

That animal, falsely called the Turkish dog, differs greatly 
from all the rest of the kind, in being entirely without hair. 
The skin, which is perfectly bare, is of a flesh colour, with 
brown spots; and their figure, at first view, is rather dis- 
gusting. ‘These seem to be of the small Danish breed, 


brought into a warm climate, and there, by a succession of 


generations, divested of their hair. For this reason, they are 
extremely chilly, and unable to endure the cold of our cli- 
mate; and even in the midst of summer they continue to 
shiver as we see men in a frosty day. Their spots are brown, 
as was said, well-marked, and easily distinguishable in sum- 


_ mer, but in the cold of winter they entirely disappear. They 


- 


are called the Turkish breed, although brought from a much 
warmer climate; for some of them have been known to 
come from the warmest parts of Africa and the East 
Indies. | bbe it | 

“The last variety, and the most wonderful of all that I 
shall mention, is the great Irish wolf-dog, that may be con- 
sidered as the first of the canine species. This animal, 
which is very rare, even in the only country in the world 
where it is to be found, is rather kept for show than use, 
there being neither wolves nor any other formidable beasts 
of prey in Ireland, that seem to require so powerful an an- 
tagonist. The wolf-dog is therefore bred up in the houses 


of the great, or such gentlemen as choose to keep him as 


a curiosity, being neither good for hunting the hare, the 

fox, nor the stag, and equally unserviceable as a house-dog. © 
Nevertheless, he is extremely beautiful and majestic to ap- 
pearance, being the greatest of the dog kind to be seen in 
the world. The largest of those I have seen, and I have 
seen above a dozen, was about four feet high, or as tall as a 
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calf of a year old. He was made extremely like a greyhound, 
but rather more robust, and inclining to the figure of the 
French matin, or the great Dane. His eye was mild, his 
colour white, and his nature seemed heavy and phlegmatic. 
This I ascribed to his having been bred up to a size beyond 
his nature; for we see in man, and all other animals, that 
such as are overgrown are neither so vigorous nor alert as 
those of more moderate stature. ‘The greatest pains have 
been taken’ with these to enlarge the breed, both by food 
and matching. ‘This end was effectually obtained, indeed ; 
for the size was enormous; but, as it seemed to me, at the 
expense of the animal’s fierceness, vigilance, and sagacity.— - 
However, I was informed otherwise ; the gentleman who 
bred them assuring me that a mastiff would be nothing 
when opposed to one of them, who generally seized their 
antagonist by the back: he added, that they would worry 
the strongest bull-dogs in a few minutes to death. But this 
strength did not appear either in their figure or their ineli- 
nations; they seemed rather more timid than the ordinary 
race of dogs; and their skin was much thinner, and conse- 
quently less fitted for combat. Whether, with these disad- 
vantages, they were capable, as I was told, of singly coping 
with bears, others. may determine; however, they have but 
few opportunities, in their own country, of exerting their 
strength, as all wild carnivorous animals there are only of 
‘the vermin kind. Mr. Buffon seems to be of opinion that 
these are the true Molossian.dogs of the ancients: he gives 
no reason for this opinion; and I am apt to think it ill- 
grounded. Not to trouble the reader with a tedious criti- 
cal disquisition, which I have all along avoided, it will be 
sufficient to observe, that Nemesianus, in giving directions 
for the choice of a bitch, advises to have one of Spartan 
or Molossian breed; and, among several other perfections, 
he says that the ears should be dependent, and_ fluctuate 
as she runs.* ‘This, however, is by no means ‘the case 
with the Irish wolf-dog, whose ears resemble those of the 
greyhound, and are far from fluctuating with the animal’s 


* Elige tunc cursu facilem, facilemque recursu, 


In Lacedemonio natam seu rure Molosso— 
_ Renibus ampla satis validis, diductaque coxas 
‘Cuique nimis molles fluitent in cursibus aures. 
| ; NEMESIAN ~ 
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motions. But of whatever kinds these dogs may be, whe- 
ther known among the ancients, or whether produced by 
a later mixture, they are now almost quite worn away, 
_ and are very rarely to be met with even in Ireland, If 
carried to other countries, they soon degenerate; and even, 
at home, unless great care be taken, they quickly alter. 
They were once employed in clearing the island of wolves, 
which infested it in great plenty ; but these being destroyed, 
the dogs also are wearing away, as if Nature meant to blot 
out the species, when they had no longer any services to 
perform. nk 

‘** In this manner several kinds of animals fade from the 
face of Nature, that were once well known, but are now 
seen no longer. ‘The enormous elk of the same kingdom, 
that, by its horns, could not have been less than eleven feet 
high, the wolf, and even the wolf-dog, are extinct, or only 
continued in such a manner as to prove their former plenty 
and existence. From hence, it is probable, that many of 
the nobler kinds of dogs, of which the ancients have given 
us such beautiful descriptions, are now utterly unknown ; 
since among the whole breed we have not one that will 
venture to engage the lion or the tiger in single combat, 
The English bull-dog is perhaps the bravest of the kind; 
but what are his most boasted exploits to those mentioned 
of the Epirotic dogs by Pliny, or the Indian dogs by Athan’? 
The latter gives us a description of a combat between. a dog 
and a lion, which I will take leave to translate. ote f 
- © When Alexander was pursuing his conquests in India, 
one of the principal men of that country was desirous. of 
shewing him the value of the dogs which his country pro- 
duced. Bringing his dog into the king’s presence, he or- 
dered a stag to be let loose before him, which the dog, 
despising as an unworthy enemy, remained quite regardless 
of the animal, and never once stirred from his place,.. His 
master then ordered a wild. boar to be set out; but the dog 
thought even this a despicable foe, andremained calm and 
regardless as before. He was next tried with a'bear; but 
still despising his enemy, he only waited for an object more 
worthy of his courage and his force. At last they brought 
forth a tremendous lion, and then the dog acknowledged 
his antagonist, and prepared for combat. He instantly dis- 
covered a degree of ungovernable ardour ; and, flying at 

VOL, 11,—29-30, 2C | | 
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the lion with fury, seized him by the throat, and totally 
disabled him from resistance.. Upon this the Indian, who 
was desirous of surprising the king,. and knowing the con- 
staney and bravery of his dog, ordered his tail to be cut 
off: which was easily performed, as the bold animal was 
employed in holding the lion. He next ordered one of his 
legs to be broken; which, however, did not in the least 
abate the dog’s ardour, but he still kept his hold as before. 
Another leg was then broken; but the dog, as if he had 
suffered no pain, only pressed the lion still the more. In 
this cruel manner, all his legs were cut off, without abating 
his courage; and at last, when even his head was separated 
from his body, the jaws seemed to keep their former hold. 
A sight so cruel did not fail to affect the king with very 
strong emotions, at. once pitying the dog’s fate, and admir- 
ing his fortitude. Upon which the Indian, seeing him thus 
moved, presented him with four dogs of the same kind, 
which, in some measure, alleviated his uneasiness for the 
loss of the former. . | nti 

‘““ The breed of dogs, however, in that country, is at pre- 
sent very much inferior to what this story seems to imply ; 
since, in many places, instead of dogs, they have animals 
of the cat kind for hunting. In other places, also, this 
admirable and faithful animal, instead of being applied to — 
his natural uses, is only kept to be eaten. All over China 
there are dog-butchers, and shambles appointed for selling 
their flesh. In Canton, particularly, there is a street ap- 
pointed for that purpose; and what is very extraordinary, 
wherever a dog-butcher appears, all the dogs of the place are 
sure to be in full ery after him; they know their enemy, and 
persecute him as far as they are able.” Along the coasts of 
Guinea, their flesh is- esteemed a delicacy by the Negroes ; 
and they will give one of their cows fora dog. But, among | 
this barbarous and brutal people, searee any thing that has 
life comes amiss; and’ they may well take up with a dog, 
since they consider toads, lizards, and even the flesh’ of the 
tiger itself, as a dainty.. It may, perhaps, happen’ that the 
flesh of this animal, which is so indifferent in the temperate 
climates, may assume a: bétter quality in’ those which are 
more warm: but it is more than probable that the diversity 
is rather in man than in the flesh of the dog since in the 
eold countries the flesh is eaten with equal appetite by the 
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savages; and they have their dog-feasts in the same man- 
ner.as we have ours for venison. | ) 
In our climate, the wild animals that most approach the 
dog are the wolf and the fox; these, in their internal con- 
formation, greatly resemble each other, and yet in their 
natures are very distinct. The ancients asserted that they 
bred together; and I am assured, by eredible persons, that 
_there are many animals in this country bred between a dog 
and a fox. _ However, all the endeavours of Mr. Buffon to 
make them engender, as he assures us, were ineffectual. 
For this purpose, he bred up a young wolf, taken in the 
woods, at two months old, with a matin dog of the same 
age. They were shut up together, without any other, in 
a large yard, where they had a shelter for retiring. They 
neither of them knew any other individual of their kind, 
nor even any other man, but he who had the charge of feed- 
ing them. In this manner they were kept for three years} 
still with the same attention, and without constraining or 
tying them up. During the first year the young animals 
played with each other continually, and seemed to love 
each other very much. In the second year, they began to 
dispute -about their victuals, although they were given 
more than they could use. The quarrel always began on 
the wolf’s side. They were brought their food, which con- 
sisted of flesh and bones, upon a large wooden platter, 
which was laid on the ground. Just as it was put down, 
the wolf, instead of falling to the meat, began by driving 
off the dog; and took the platter in its teeth so expertly, 
that it let nothing of what it contained fall upon the ground, 
and in this manner carried it off; but as the wolf could 
not entirely escape, it was frequently seen to run with the 
platter round the yard five or six times, still carrying it in a 
position that none of its contents could fall.. In this man- 
ner it would continue running, only now and then stopping 
to take breath, until the dog coming up, the wolf would 
leave the victuals to attack him. The dog, however, was 
the stronger of the two, but as it was more gentle, in order 
to secure him from the wolf’s attack, he had a collar put 
round his neck. In the third-year, the quarrels of these 
- ill-paired associates were more vehement, and their com- 
_ bats more frequent; the wolf, therefore, had a collar put 
about its neck, as well as the dog, who began to be more 
fierce and unmerciful. During the two first years, neither 
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seemed to testify the least tendency towards engendering ; 
and it was not till the end of the third, that the wolf, which 
was the female, shewed the natural desire, but without 
abating either in its fierceness or obstinacy. This appetite 
rather increased than repressed their mutual animosity ; they 

became every day more untractable and ferocious, and 
nothing was heard between them but the sounds of rage and 
resentment. They both, in less than three weeks, became 
remarkably lean, without ever approaching each other but to 
combat. At length, their quarrels became so desperate, that 
the dog killed the wolf, who was become more weak and 
feeble; and he was soon after himself obliged to be killed, 
for, upon being set at liberty, he instantly flew upon every 
animal he met, fowls, dogs, and even men themselves not 
escaping his savage fury. . 

The same experiment was tried upon foxes, taken young, 
but with no better success; they were never found to engen- 
der with dogs; and our learned naturalist seems to be of 
opinion that their natures are too opposite ever to provoke - 
mutual desire. One thing, however, must be remarked, 
that the animals on which he tried. his experiments, were 
rather too old when taken, and had _ partly acquired their 
natural savage appetites, before they came into his possession. 
The wolf, as he acknowledges, was two or three months old 
_ before it was caught, and the foxes were taken in traps. It 
may, therefore, be easily supposed, that nothing could ever 
after thoroughly tame those creatures that had been suckled 
in the wild state, and had caught all the habitudes of the 
dam, I have seen these animals, when taken earlier in | 
the woods, become very tame; and, indeed, they rather 
were displeasing by being too familiar than too shy. It were 
to be wished that the experiment were tried upon such as 
these; and it is more than probable that it would produce 
the desired success. Nevertheless, these experiments are 
sufficient to prove that neither the wolf nor the fox are of 
the same nature with the dog, but each of a species per- 
fectly distinct, and their joint produce most probably un- 
fruitful. Aybagytiona 0} 

The dog, when first whelped, is not a completely finished 
animal, In this kind, as in all the rest which bring forth 
many at atime, the young are not so perfect as in those 
which bring forth but one or two. They are always pro- 
duced with the eyes closed, the lids being held together, - 
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not by sticking, but by a kind of thin membrane, which 
is torn as soon as the upper eye-lid becomes strong enough 
to raise it from the under. In general, their eyes are not 
opened till ten or twelve days old. During that time, the 
bones of the skull are not completed, the body is puffed 
up, the nose is short, and the whole form but ill sketched 
out. In less than a month the puppy begins to use all 
its senses; and from thence makes hasty advances to its 
perfection. At the fourth month, the dog loses some of his 
teeth, as in other animals, and these are renewed by such 
as never fall. ‘The number of these amount to forty-two, 
which is twelve more than is found in any of the cat kind, 
which are known never to have above thirty. The teeth 
of the dog being his great and only weapon, are formed in 
a manner much more serviceable than those of the former ; 
and there is scarce any quadruped that has a greater facility 
in rending, cutting, or chewing its food. He cuts with 
his incisors or fore-teeth, he holds with his. four great 
canine teeth, and he chews his meat with his grinders ; 
these are fourteen in number, and so placed, that, when the 
jaws are shut, there remains a distance between them, so 
that the dog, by opening his mouth ever so wide, does not 
lose the power of his jaws. But it is otherwise in the cat 
kind, whose incisors, or cutting-teeth, are very small, and 
whose grinding teeth, when brought together, touch more 
closely than those of the dog, and, consequently, have less. 
power. Thus, for instance, I can squeeze any thing more 
. forcibly between my thumb and fore-finger, where the dis- 
tance is greater, than between any other two fingers, whose 
distance from each other is less. ) 
This animal is capable of reproducing at the age of twelve 
months,* goes nine weeks with young, and lives to about 
the age of twelve years. Few quadrupeds are less delicate 
in their food; and yet there are many kinds of birds which 
the dog will not venture to touch. He is even known, 
although in a savage state, to abstain from injuring some, 
which one might suppose he had every reason to oppose. 
* To this description I will beg leave to add a few particulars from 
Linneus, as I find them in the original. ‘ Vomitua gramina purgatur ; 
cacat supra lapidem. Album grecum antisepticum summum. Mingit 
ad latus (this, however, not till the animal is nine months old) cum hos- 


pite spe centies. Odorat anum alterius. Procis rixantibus crudelis. 
Menstruans coit cum variis. Mordet illa illos,, Coheret copula junctus. ° 
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The dogs and the vultures which live wild about Grand Cairo 
in Egypt (for the Mahometan law has expelled this useful 
animal from human society) continue together in a very 
sociable and friendly manner.* As they are both useful in 
devouring such carcases as might otherwise putrefy, and thus 
infect ‘the air, the inhabitants supply them with provisions 
every day, in order to keep them near the city. Upon these 
occasions, the quadrupeds and birds are often seen together, 
tearing the same piece of flesh, without the least enmity; on 
the contrary, they are known to live together with a kind of 
affection, and bring up their young in the same nest. 

Although the dog is a voracious animal, yet he can bear 
hunger for a very long time. We have an instance, in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, of this kind, in which a 
bitch that had been forgotten in a country-house, lived forty 
days without any other nourishment than the wool of a quilt 
which she had torn in pieces. It should seem that water is 
more necessary to the dog than food ; he drinks often, though 
not abundantly; and it is commonly believed, that when 
abridged in water, he runs mad. This dreadful malady, the 
consequences of which are so well known, is the greatest 
inconvenience that results from the keeping this faithful 
domestic. But it is a disorder by no means so frequent as 
the terrors of the timorous would suppose; the dog has been 
often accused of madness, without a fair trial; and some 
persons have been supposed to receive their deaths from his 
bite, when either their own ill-grounded fears, or their 
natural disorders, were the true cause.- : 


THE WOLF. 


Tue dog and the wolf are so very much alike internally, 
that the most expert anatoimists can scarcely perceive the 
difference; and it may be asserted also, that, externally, 
some dogs more nearly resemble the wolf than they do 
each other. It.was this strong similitude that first led some 


* Hasselquist Iter. Palestin. p. 232. 
_ T The following curious circumstance is attested by the celebrated 
Leibnitz. A little boy, the son of a peasant of Saxony, fancying he 
perceived in his dog’s voice an indistinct resemblance of certain words, 
took it into his head to teach him to speak. The dog was then about 
three years old; and was at length made to articulate no less than 
thirty words ;, calling distinctly for tea, coffee, chocolate, &c. It was 
necessary, however, that the words should be first pronounced to hun 
each time, which he as it were echoed to his. preceptor. ome 
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naturalists to consider them as the same animal, and to 
look upon the wolf as the dog in its state of savage free- 
dom: however, this opinion is entertained no longer; the 
natural antipathy those two animals bear to each other ; 
the longer time which the wolf goes with young than the 
dog, the one going over a hundred days, and the other not 
quite sixty ; the longer period of life in the former than the 
latter, the wolf living twenty years, the dog not fifteen; all 
sufficiently point out a distinction, and draw a line that must 
for ever keep them asunder. 

The wolf, from the tip of the nose to the insertion of 
the tail, is about three feet seven inches long, and about 
two feet five inches high ; which shews him to be larger — 
than our great breed of mastiffs, which are seldom found 
to be above three feet by two. His colour is a mixture of 
black, brown, and gray, extremely rough and hard, but 
mixed towards the roots with a kind of ash-coloured fur. 
In comparing him to any of our well-known breed of dogs, 
the great Dane or mongrel greyhound, for instance, he 
will appear to have the legs shorter, the head larger, the 
muzzle thicker, the eyes smaller, and more separated from 
each other, and the ears shorter and straighter. He appears 
in every respect stronger than the dog; and the length of 
his hair contributes still more to his robust appearance. 
The feature which principally distinguishes the visage of the 
wolf from that of the dog is the eye, which opens slant- 
ingly upwards in the same direction with the nose; whereas, 
in the dog, it opens more at right angles with the nose, as 
in man. The tail, also, in this animal, is long and bushy; 
and he carries it rather more between his hind legs than 
the dog is seen todo. ‘The colour of the eye-balls in the 
wolf are of a fiery green, and gives his visage a fierce and 
formidable air, which his natural ol does v2 no 
means contradict.* 

The wolf is one of those animals whose appetite for ani- 
mal food is the most vehement; and whose means of sa- 
tisfying this appetite are the most various. . Nature has 
furnished him with strength, cunning, agility, and all those 
requisites which fit an animal for pursuing, overtaking, 


_ * The rest of this history of the wolf is taken from. Mr. Buffon ; 3 
and Tlook upon it as a complete model for natural history. If I add or 
differ, I mark it as usual. ~ 
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and conquering its prey; and yet, with all these, the wolf 
most frequently dies of hunger, for he is the declared 
enemy of man. Being long proscribed, and a reward. of- 
fered for his head, he is obliged to fly from human. habita- 
tions, and to live in the forest, where the few wild animals 
to be found there escape him either by their swiftness. or 
their art; or are supplied in too small a proportion to 
satisfy his rapacity. He is naturally dull and cowardly ; 
but frequently disappointed, and as often reduced to the 
verge of famine, he becomes ingenious from want, and 
courageous from necessity. When pressed with hunger, 
he braves danger, and comes to attack those animals which 
are under the protection of man, particularly such as he 
ean readily carry away; lambs, sheep, or even dogs them- 
selves, for all animal food becomes then equally agreeable. 
When this excursion has succeeded, he often returns to the 
charge, until having been wounded, or hard pressed by 
the dogs or the shepherds, he hides himself by day in the 
thickest coverts, and only ventures out. at night; he then 
sallies forth over the country, keeps peering round the 
villages, carries off such animals as are not under protec- 
tion, attacks the sheepfolds, scratches up and undermines 
the thresholds of doors where they are housed, enters furious, 
and destroys all before he begins to fix upon and carry off 
his prey. When these. sallies do not succeed, he then 
returns to the thickest part of the forest,’content to pursue 
‘those smaller animals, which, even when taken, afford him 
but a scanty supply. He there goes regularly to, work, 
follows by the scent, opens to the view, still keeps following, 
hopeless himself of overtaking the prey, but expecting that 
some other wolf will come, in to his assistance, and then 
content to share the spoil. At last, when his necessities 
are very urgent, he boldly faces certain destruction; he 
attacks women and children, and sometimes ventures even 
to fall upon men, becomes furious by his continual agitations, 
and ends his life in madness. 

The wolf, as well externally as internally, so nearly re- 
sembles the dog, that he seems modelled upon the same 
plan; and yet he only offers the reverse of the medal, 
If his form be like, his nature is so different, that he only 
preserves the ill qualities of the dog, without any of his 
good ones, Indeed, they are so bite: in their disposi- 
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tions, that no two animals can have a more. perfect anti- 
pathy to each other. A young dog shudders at the sight of 
a wolf; he even shuns his scent, which, though unknown, 
is so repugnant to his nature, that he comes trembling to 
take protection near his master. A dog who is_ stronger, 
and who knows his strength, bristles up at the sight, tes- 
tifies his animosity, attacks him with courage, endeavours 
to put him to flight, and does all in his power to rid him- 
self of a presence that is hateful to him. They never 
meet without either flying or fighting ; fighting for life and 
death, and without mercy on either side. If the wolf is 
the stronger, he tears and devours his prey: the dog, on 
the contrary, is more generous, and contents. himself with 
his victory; he does not seem to think that che body of a 
dead enemy smells well; he leaves him where he falls, to 
serve as food for birds of prey, or for other wolves, since 
they devour each other; and when one wolf happens to 
be. desperately wounded, the rest track him by his blood, 
and are sure to shew him no mercy. | i | 
The dog, ever. in his savage state, is not cruel; he is 
easily tamed, and continues firmly attached to his master. 
The wolf, when taken young, becomes tame, but never 
has an attachment. . Nature is stronger in him than edu- 
cation; he resumes with age his natural dispositions, and 
returns as soon as he can to the woods from whence_he 
was. taken. Dogs, even of the dullest kinds, seek the 
company of other animals; they are naturally disposed to 
follow and accompany other creatures besides themselves ; 
and even by instinct, without any education, take to the 
care of flocks and herds. ‘The wolf, on the contrary, .1s 
the enemy of all soviety; he does not even keep much 
company with those of his kind. When they are seen in 
packs together, it is not to be considered as a peaceful 
society, but a combination for war; they testify their hos- 
tile intentions by their loud howlings, and, by their fierce- 
ness, discover a project for attacking some great animal, 
such as a stag or a bull, or to destroy some more redoubt- 
able watch-dog. The instant their military expedition is 
completed, their society is at an end; they then part, and 
each returns in silence to his solitary. retreat. There .is 
not even any strong attachments between the male. and 
female; they seek each other only once:a year, and remain 
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but a few days together: they always couple in winter ; 
at which time several males are séen following one female, 
and this association is still more bloody than the former : 
they dispute most ‘cruelly, growl, bark, fight, and tear each 
other; and it sometimes’ happéns that ‘the majority kill 
the wolf which has’ been chiefly preferred by the female. 
it is usual for the she-wolf to fly from them all with him she 
has chosen; and watches this opportunity when the rest are 
asleep. Ve et OF TSN ae Sniay Severe <a | 
“The season for coupling does not continue above twelve 
or fifteen days; and usually commences among the oldest, 
those which are young being later in their desires. ‘The 
males have no fixed time for engendering ; they pass from 
one female to the other, beginning at the end of December, 
and ending at the latter end of February. The time of 
pregnancy is about three months and a half; and the 
young wolves are found from the latter end of April to 
the’ beginning of July. The long continuance of the 
wolf’s pregnancy is sufficient to make a distinction be- 
tween it and the dog, did not also the fiery fierceness of 
the ‘eyes, the howl “instead of barking, and ‘the greater 
duration of its life, leave no doubt of its being an animal of 
its own particular ‘species. In ‘other respects, however, 
they are entirely alike; the wolf couples exactly like the 
dog, the ‘parts are formed in the same manner, and their 
separation hindered by the same cause. When the she- 
wolves are near their time of bringing forth, they seek 
some very tufted spot, in the thickest part of the forest ; 
in the middle of this they make a small opening, cutting — 
away the thorns and briats with their teeth, and afterwards 
carry thither a great quantity of moss, which they form 
into a bed for their young ones. They generally bring 
forth five or six, and sometimes even to nine at a litter. 
The cubs are brought forth, like those of the bitch, with 
the eyes closed; the dam suckles them for some weeks, 
and teaches them betimes to eat flesh, which she prepares 
for them by chewing it first herself. Some time after she 
brings them stronger food, hares, partridges, and birds yet 
alive. The young wolves begin by playing with them, 
and end by killing them. The dam then strips them of 
their feathers, tears them in pieces, and gives to each of 
them a share. They do not leave ‘the den where they 
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have. been littered, till they, are six weeks or two, Epi 
old, They then follow the old. one, who leads them to 
drink to) the trunk of some. old tree, where the water has 
settled, or at some pool in the neighbourhood. _ If she ap- 
prehends any danger, she instantly conceals them in. the 
first convenient place, or brings them back to their former 
retreat, In this manner they follow her for some months: 
when they are attacked, she defends them with all her 
strength, and more than usual ferocity. Although, at 
other times, more timorous than. the male, at that season 
she becomes bold and fearless; willing perhaps to teach 
the young. ones future courage by her own example. . It 
is not till they are about ten or twelve months old, and until 
they have shed their first teeth, and completed . the new, that 
she thinks them in a capacity to shift for themselves. 
Then, when they have acquired arms from Nature, and. have 
learned industry and courage from her example, she declines 
all future care of them, being again engaged in. bringing up 
a new progeny. 

The males and females are in a capacity to engender 
when two years old. It is probable that the females of 
this species, as well as of most others, are, sooner c¢om- 
pleted than the males; but this is certain, that they never 
desire to copulate until their second winter: from whence 
we may suppose that. they live. fifteen or ‘twenty years 5 
for allowing three years for their complete growth, this 
- multiplied by seven, gives, them a life of twenty-one ; most 
animals, as has been observed, living about.seven times 
the number of years which they take to, come to perfection. 
_ Of this, however, there is as yet no certainty, no more than 
of what huntsmen. assert, that in all the litters there are 
more males than females. From them also we learn, that 
there are some of the males who attach themselves to the 
female, who accompany her during her gestation, | until the 
time of bringing forth, when she hides the place. of. her 
retreat from the male, lest he should devour her cubs. .But 
after this, when they are brought forth, that he then takes 
the same care of them as the female, carries them. -provisions, 
and, if the dam shanld happen, to be killed, rears them up 
in her stead. 

The .wolf grows | gray. as he grows. old, and his teeth 
wear, like those of most other, animals, by using. . He 
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“sleeps when his belly is full, or when he is: fatigued, rather 
‘by day than night; and always, like the dog, is very easily 
‘waked. He drinks frequently; and in times of drought, 
‘when there: is no water to be found in the trunks. of old 
‘trees, or in the pools about the forest, he comes often, in the 
‘day, down to the brooks, or the lakes in the plain. Although 
‘very voracious, he supports hunger for a long time, and often 
lives four or five‘days without food, provided he be supplied 
with water. SBM as ae 
~The wolf has great strength, particularly in his fore 
parts, in the muscles of his neck and jaws. He ‘carries off 
‘a sheep in his mouth without letting it touch the ground, 
and runs with it much swifter than the shepherds who 
‘pursue him; so that nothing but the dogs can: overtake, 
‘and oblige him to quit his prey. He bites eruelly, and 
always with greater vehemence in proportion as he is least 
‘resisted; for he uses precautions with such animals as at- 
tempt to stand upon the defensive. He is ever cowardly, 
and never fights but when under a necessity of satisfying 
hunger, or making good his retreat. When he is wounded 
by a bullet, he is heard to cry out; and yet, when’ sur- 
rounded by the peasants, and attacked with clubs, he never 
howls as a dog under correction, but defends himself in 
‘silence, and dies as hard as he lived. | 

His nature is, in fact, more savage than that of the dog ; 
he has Jess sensibility, and greater strength. He travels, 
runs, and keeps plundering for whole days and nights to- 
gether. He isin a manner indefatigable ; and perhaps of 
all animals he is the most difficult to be hunted down. 
The dog is good-natured and courageous ; the wolf, though 
savage, is ever fearful. If he happens to be caught ina 
pit-fall, he is for some time so frightened and astonished, 
that he may be killed without offering to resist, or taken 
alive without much danger. At that instant, one may 
clap a collar round his neck, muzzle him, and drag him 
along, without his ever giving the least signs of anger or 
resentment. At all other times he has his senses in great 
perfection; his eye, his ear, and particularly his sense of 
smelling, which is even superior to the two former. He 
smells a carcase at more than a league’s distance; he also 
perceives living animals a great way off, and follows them 
a long time upon the scent. Whenever he leaves the 
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wood, he always takes--care to go ‘out against ‘the wind. 
When just come to its extremity, he stops to examine, by 
his smell, ‘on all sides, the emanations that may come either 
from his enemy’ or his’ prey, which he very nicely distin- 
guishes. “He prefers those animals: which he kills himself 
to those he finds dead; and yet he does not disdain these 
when no. better is to be had. He is’ particularly fond of 
human flesh ; ‘and perhaps, if he! were sufficiently powerful, 
he would eat no other. Wolves have been seen following 
armies,’ and: arriving in numbers upon ‘the ‘field of battle, 
where they devoured such dead bodies as were left upon 
the field, or but: negligently interred. ‘These, when once 
accustomed to human flesh, ever after 'seek particularly to 
attack mankind, and choose to fall-:upon the shepherd rather . 
than his flock. We have had a late instance of two or three 
of these keeping a whole: province, for more than a‘month, 
in a continual alarm. — ; cise 

It sometimes happens. that a whole country is . called 
out to extirpate these most dangerous invaders. The 
hunting the wolf is a favourite diversion among the great 
of some countries; and it must be confessed it seems to 
be the most useful of ‘any. These animals are distin- 
guished by the huntsman into the young wolf, the old 
wolf, and the great wolf. They are known by the prints 
of their feet; the older the wolf, the larger the track he 
leaves. That of the female is narrower and longer than 
that of the male. It is necessary to havea very good 
starter to put up the wolf; and it is even convenient to 
use every art to encourage him. in his »pursuit; for all 
dogs have a natural repugnance against this animal, and 
are but cold in their endeavours. When the wolf is 
once put up, it is then proper to have greyhounds to let 
fly at- him, in. leashes, one after the other. The first 
leash is sent after him in the beginning, seconded by a 
man on horseback; the second are let loose about half 
a mile farther, and the third when the rest of the dogs 
come up with and begin to bait him. He for a long 
time keeps them off, .stands his. ground, threatens. them 
on all sides, and often gets away; but usually the hunters 
arriving, come ‘in aid of the dogs, and help to dispatch 
_ him with their cutlasses. _When the animal is killed, the 
dogs testify no appetite to enjoy their victory, but leave 
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him where he falls, a frightful spectacle, and even in death 
hideous, | 

The wolf is nometimesveleo hunted with harriers: but as 
he always goes straight forward, and often holds. his speed 
for a whole day together, this. kind. of chase is tedious and 
disagreeable, at least if the harriers are not assisted: by 
greyhounds, who may harass him at every view... Several 
other arts have also been used to take and. destroy this 
noxious animal, He is surrounded and wounded by men 
and large house-dogs ; he is secured in traps; he is poisoned 
by carcases prepared and placed for that purpose ;: and is 
caught in pit-falls, Gesner tells us of a friar, a woman, 
and a wolf, being taken in one of these, all in the same 
night, The woman lost her senses by the fright, the friar 
his. reputation, and the wolf his life.” All these disasters, 
however, do not prevent this animal’s multiplying in great 
numbers, particularly in countries where the woods are 
plenty. France, Spain, and Italy, are greatly infested with 
them ; but England, Ireland, and Scotland, are heppily 
"set free. 

King Edgar is said to be the first. who attempted to rid 
this kingdom of such disagreeable inmates, by commuting 
the punishment: for certain crimes into the acceptance of 
a number of wolves’ tongues ' from each criminal.* . How- 
ever, some centuries after, these animals were again in- 
creased to such a degree, as to become the object of royal 
attention; accordingly Edward the First issued out his 
mandate to one Peter Corbet to superintend and assist in 
the destruction of them. They are said to have infested 
Ireland long after they were extirpated in England; how- 
ever, the oldest men in that country remember nothing of 
these animals; and it is probable that there have been 
none there for more than a eantury.! past. Scotland also 
is totally free. 

“The colour of thie animal differs according to the eit 
fereht climates where it is bred, and often changes even 
in the same country. Besides the common. wolves, which 
are found in France and Germany, there are others with 
thicker hair, inclining to yellow... ‘These are more savage 
and less noxious than the former, neither approaching the 
flocks nor habitations, and living rather by the chase than 

* British Zoology, p. 62. 
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rapine. In the northern climates there are found some quite 
black, and some white all over. The former are larger and 
stronger than those of any other kinds... is, dana 
The species is very much diffused in every part of the 
world, being found in Asia, Africa, and in America, as well - 
as Europe. ‘The wolves of Senegal resemble those of France, 
except that they are larger.and much fiercer than those of 
Europe. Those: of Egypt are smaller than those of Greece. 
In the East, the wolf is trained up for a show, being taught 
to dance and play tricks; and one of these thus educated 
often sells for four or five hundred crowns. ** It is said that 
in Lapland the wolf will never attack a rein-deer that is seen 
haltered ; for this wary animal, being well acquainted with 
the nature of a trap, suspects one wherever it perceives a 
rope. However, when he sees the deer entirely at liberty, 
he seldom fails to destroy it. be tts iad 
© The wolf of North America is blacker and much less 
than those in other parts of the world, and approaches 
nearer in form to the dog than those of the ordinary kind * 
In fact, they were made use of as such by the savages, till 
_ the Europeans introduced others; and even now, on the 
remoter shores, or the more inland parts of the country, 
the savages still make use of these animals in hunting. 
They are very tame and gentle; and those of this kind 
that are wild, are neither so large nor so fierce as an 
European wolf, nor do they ever attack mankind. ‘The 
go together in large packs by night to hunt ‘the deer, 
which they do as well as any dogs in England; and it is 
confidently asserted that one of them is sufficient to run 
down a deer. Whenever they are seen along the banks 
of those rivers near which the wandering natives pitch their 
huts, it is taken for granted that the bison or the deer are 
not far off: and the savages affirm that the wolves come 
with the tidings, in order to have the garbage, after the 
animal has been killed by the hunters. Catesby adds a 
circumstance relative to these animals, which, if true, in- 
validates many of Mr. Buffon’s observations in the fore- 
going history. He asserts, that these being the only dogs 
used by the Americans, before the arrival of the Europeans 
among them, they have since engendered together, and 
-- & Brookes’s Natural History, vol. ip. 198: | 
+ Dictionnaire Raisonnée, Loup. 
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that, their breed has’ become ‘prolific ; which proves the dog 
and the wolf to be of the same species. It were to be 
wished that this fact. were better ascertained ; we should 
then know to a certainty in what degree the dog and wolf 
resemble each other, as well in nature as in conformation ; 
we might then, perhaps, be enabled to improve the breed 
of our dogs, by bringing them back to their native forms. 
and instincts; we might, by crossing the strain, restore that 
race of those bold animals, which the ancients’ assure us 
were more than a match for the lion.” 

However this animal may be useful in North sdicatalil 
the wolf of Europe is a very noxious animal, and: scarcely 
any thing belonging to him is good, except his skin. Of 
this the furriers make a covering that is' warm and dura- 
ble, though coarse and unsightly.. His: flesh~is very in- 
different, and seems to be disliked by all’ other: animals, 
no other creature being known to:eat the wolf’s flesh except 
the wolf himself. He breathes a most foetid vapour from 
his jaws, as his food. is indiscriminate, often putrid, and ~ 
seldom cleanly. In short, every: way offensive, a savage 
aspect, a frightful howl, an: insupportable odour, a. perverse 
disposition, fierce phe he is hateful while leeingt and: use- 
pis when rien te 2 | | 


THE FOX. 


Tue fox very exactly resembles the wolf and the dog 
internally; and although he differs greatly from both in 
size and carriage, yet when we come to examine his 
shapes minutely, there will appear to be very little differ- 
ence in the description. Were, for instance, a painter to 
draw from a natural historian’s exactest description, the 
figure of a dog, a wolf, and a fox, without having ever 
seen either, he would be very apt to confound all these 
animals together; or rather he would be unable to catch 
those peculiar outlines that no description can supply. 


* The wolf is sometimes affected with madness, in symptoms and con- 
sequences exactly similar to that which affects the dog. This disease, 
as it happens to them in the depth of winter, cannot be attributed to 
the great heat of the dog-days. In the northern parts. of the world, 
they frequently in the spring get upon the fields of ice adjoining the sea, 
for the purpose of preying upon the young seals, which they there find. 
asleep: but vast pieces of the ice occasionally detaching itself from the 
mass, they are carried with it to a great distance from the land, where 
they perish amidst the mgst:hideous and ‘dreadful howlings. 
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Words will never give any person an exact idea of forms any 
way irregular; for although they be extremely just and pre-_ 
cise, yet the numberless discriminations to be: attended to 
will confound each other, and we shall no more conceive the 
precise form, than we should be able to tell when one peb-: 
ble more was added or taken away from a thousand. To 
conceive, therefore, how the fox differs in form from the 
wolf or the dog, it is necessary to see all three, or at least to 
supply the defects of description by examining the Griferenice 
in a print. 

The fox is of a slenderer make than the wolf, and not 
near so large; for as the former is above three feet and a 
half long, so the other is not above two feet three inches. 
The tail of the fox also is longer in proportion, and more. 
bushy; its nose is smaller, and approaching more nearly to. 
that of the greyhound, and its hair softer: On the other 
hand, it differs from the dog in having its eyes obliquely 
situated, like those of the wolf; its-ears are directed also in 
the same manner as those of the wolf, and its head is equally 
large in proportion to its size. It differs still more from the 
dog in its strong offensive smell, which is peculiar to the 
species, and often the cause of their death. However, some 
are ignorantly of opinion that it will keep off infectious dis- 
eases, and they preserve this animal near their habitations | 
for that very purpose. 

The fox has since the beginning been famous for his cun- 
ning and his arts, and he partly merits his reputation.* 
Without attempting to oppose either the dogs or the shep- 
herds, without attacking the flock, or alarming the village, ~ 
he finds an easier way to subsist, and gains by his address 
what is denied to his strength or courage. Patient and pru- 
dent, he waits the opportunity for depredation, and varies his 
conduct with every occasion. His whole study is his preser- 
vation ; although nearly as indefatigable, and actually more 
swift than the wolf, he does not entirely trust to either, but 
makes himself an asylum, to which he retires in case of ne- 
cessity ; where he shelters himself from danger, and brings” 
up his young. 

As among men, those who lead a domestic life are more 
civilized and more endued with wisdom than’ those who 
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wander from place to place; so in the inferior ranks of ani- 
mated nature, the taking possession of a home supposes a 
degree of instinct which others are without.* The choice 
of the situation for this domicil, the art of making it conve- 
nient, of hiding its entrance, and securing it against more 
powerful animals, are all so many marks of superior skill and 
industry. The fox is furnished with both, and turns them 
to his advantage. . He generally keeps his kennel at the edge 
of the wood, and yet within an easy journey of some neigh- 
bouring cottage. From thence he listens to the crowing of 
the cock, and the cackling of the domestic fowls. He scents 
them at a distance; he seizes his opportunity, conceals his 
approaches, creeps slyly along, makes the attack, and seldom 
returns without his booty. If he be able to get into the 
yard, he begins by levelling all the poultry without remorse ; 
and carrying off a part of the spoil, hides it at some conve- 
nient distance, and again returns to the charge. ‘Taking off 
another fowl in the same manner, he hides that also, but not 
in the same. place; and this he’ practises for several times 
together, until the approach of day, or the noise of the do- 
mestics, give him warning to retire. The same arts are 
practised when he finds birds entangled in. springes laid for 
them by the fowler; the fox takes care to be beforehand, 
_ very expertly takes the bird out of the snare, hides.it for 
three or four days, and knows very exactly when and where 
to return to avail himself of the hidden treasure. He is 
equally alert in seizing the young hares and rabbits before 
they have strength enough to escape him ; and when the old 
ones are wounded and fatigued, he is sure to come upon 
them in their moments of distress, and to shew them no. 
mercy. In the same manner he finds out birds’ nests, seizes 
the partridge and the quail while sitting, and destroys a, large. 
quantity of game. ‘The wolf is most hurtful to the peasant, 
but the fox to the gentleman. In short, nothing that, can 
be eaten seems to come amiss; rats, mice, serpents, toads, 
and lizards. He will, when urged by hunger, eat vegetables 
and insects ; and those that live near the sea-coasts will, for 
want of other food, eat crabs, shrimps, and shell-fish. ‘The 
hedge-hog in vain rolls itself up into a ball to oppose him: 
this determined glutton teases it until it is obliged to appear 
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uncovered, and then he devours it. The wasp and the wild- 
bee are attacked with equal success. Although at first they 
fly out upon their invader, and actually oblige him to retire 
this is but for a few minutes, until he has rolled himself upox 
the ground, and thus crushed such as stick to his skin; he 
then returns to the charge, and at’ last, by perseverance, 
obliges them to abandon their combs; which he greedily 
devours, both wax and honey. : 
The chase of the fox requires less preparation than that ot 
the wolf, and it is also more pleasant and amusing. As 
dogs have a natural repugnance to pursue the wolf, so they 
are equally alert in following the fox; which they prefer even 
to the chase of the hare or the buck. The huntsmen, as 
upon other occasions, have their cant terms for every part 
of this chase. ‘The fox the first year is called a cub; the 
second, a fox; and the third, an o/d fox ; his tail is called 
the drush or drag ; and his excrement, the dzliting. He 
is usually pursued by a large kind of harrier or hound, 
assisted by terriers, or a smaller breed, that follow him into 
his kennel, and attack him there. The instant he perceives 
himself pursued, he makes to his kennel, and takes refuge 
at the bottom of it, where for a while he loses the cry of his 
enemies; but the whole pack coming to the mouth, redou- 
ble their vehemence and rage, and the little terrier boldly 
ventures in. It happens that the kennel is made under a 
rock, or among the roots of old trees ; and in such cases the 
fox cannot be dug out, nor is the terrier able to contend with 
him at the bottom of his hole. By this contrivance he con- 
tinues secure; but when he can be dug out, the usual way 
is to carry him in a bag to some open country, and there set. 
him loose before the hounds. ‘The hounds and ‘the men 
follow, barking and shouting wherever he runs; and the 
body being strongly employed, the mind has not time to 
make any reflection on the futility of the pursuit. What 
adds to this entertainment is the strong scent which the fox 
leaves, that always keeps up a full ery; although as his scent 
is stronger than that of the hare, it is much sooner evapo- 
rated. His shifts to escape, when all retreat is cut off to his 
kennel, are various and surprising. He always chooses the 
most woody country, and takes those paths that are most 
embarrassed with thorns and briars. 'He does not double, 
nor use the unavailing shifts of the hare; but flies in a direct 
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line before the hounds, though at no very great distance ; 
manages his strength ; takes to the low and plashy grounds, 
where the scent will be less apt to lie; and at last, when 
overtaken, he defends himself with desperate obstinacy, and 
_ fights in silence to the very last gasp. | 

_. The fox, though resembling the dog in many respects, is 
nevertheless very distinct in his nature, refusing to engender 
with it ; and though not testifying the antipathy of the wolf, 
yet discovering nothing more than an indifference, This 


animal also brings forth fewer at a time than the dog, and 


that but once a year. . Its litter 1s generally from four to six, 
and seldom less than three. The female goes with young 
about six weeks, and seldom stirs out while pregnant, but 
makes a bed for her: young, and takes every precaution to 
_prepare for their production. When she finds the place of 


their retreat discovered, and that her young have been dis- . 
turbed during her absence, she removes them one after the © 


other in her mouth, and endeavours to find them out a place 
of better security. A remarkable instance of. this animal’s 
parental affection happened while I was writing this history, 
in the county of Essex. A she-fox that had, as it should 


seem, but one cub, was unkennelled by a gentleman’s hounds — 


near Chelmsford, and hotly pursued. In such cases, when 
her own life was in imminent. peril, one would think it was 
not a time to consult the safety of her young; however, the 
poor animal, braving every danger, rather than leave her cub 
behind to be worried by the dogs, took it up in her mouth, 
‘and ran with it in this manner for some miles. At last, 
taking her way through a farmer's yard, she was assaulted 
by a mastiff, and at last obliged to drop her cub, which was 
taken up by the farmer. I was not displeased to hear that 
this faithful creature escaped the pursuit, and at last got off 
in safety. -The cubs of the fox are born blind, like those of 
the dog; they are eighteen months or two years in coming 
to perfection, and live about twelve or fourteen years. 

As the fox makes war upon all animals, so all others seem 


to.make war upon him. 'The dog hunts him with peculiar | 


acrimony ; the wolf is still a greater and more necessitous 
enemy, who pursues him to his very retreat. Some pretend 
to say that, to keep the wolf away, the fox lays at the mouth 
of its kennel a certain herb, to which the wolf has a_parti- 
cular aversion, This, which no doubt is a fable, at least 
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shews that these two animals are as much enemies to each 
other as to all the rest of animated nature. But the fox is 
not hunted by quadrupeds alone; for the birds, who know 
him for their: mortal enemy, attend him in his excursions, 
and give each other warning of their approaching danger. 

The daw, the magpie, and the blackbird, conduct him along, 
perching on the hedges as he creeps below, and, with their 

cries and notes of hostility, apprise all other animals to be- 
ware ; a caution which they perfectly understand, and put 
into practice. The hunters themselves are often informed 
by. the birds of the place of his retreat, and set the dogs into 
those thickets where they see them particularly noisy and 
querulous. . So that it is the fate of this petty plunderer to 
be detested by every rank of animals: all the weaker classes 
shun, and all the stronger pursue him. 

3 The fox, of all wild animals, is-:most subject to the influ- 
*ence of climate; and there are found as many varieties in 
“this kind almost as in any of the domestic animals.* The 
generality of foxes, as is well known, are red; but there are 
some, though not in England, of a grayish cast; and Mr. 
Buffon asserts, that the tip of the tail in all foxes is white; 
which, however, is not so in those of this country. There 
are only three varieties of this animal in Great Britain, and 
these are rather established upon a difference of size than of 
colour or form. The greyhound fox is the largest, tallest, 

and. boldest; and will attack a grown sheep. The mastiff 
fox is less, but more strongly built. The cur fox is the least 
and most.common; he lurks about hedges and out-houses, 
and is the most pernicious of the three to the peasant and 
the farmer. 

In the colder countries round the pole, the foxes are of 
all colours ; black, blue, gray, iron-gray, silver-gray, white, 
white with red legs, white with black’ heads, white with the 
tip of the tail black, red with the throat and. belly entirely 
white, and lastly with a stripe of black running along the 
back, and another crossing it at the shoulders.4 The com- 
mon kind, however, is more universally diffused than any of 
the former, being found in Europe, in the temperate cli- 
mates of Asia, and also in America; they are very rare in 
Africa, and in the countries lying under the torrid zone. 


* Buffon, Renard. > Ibid, 
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Those travellers who talk of having seen them at Calicut, 
and other parts.of Southern India, have mistaken the jackal 
for the fox. The fur of the white fox is held in no great 
estimation, because the hair falls off. The blue fox-skins 
are bought up with great avidity, from their scarceness ; but 
the black fox-skin is of all others the most esteemed, a sin- 
gle skin often selling for forty or fifty crowns. The hair of 
these is so disposed, that it is impossible to tell which way 
the grain lies ; for if we hold the skin by the head, the hair 
hangs to the tail; and if we hold it by the tail, it hangs 
down equally smooth and even to the head. These are 
often made into men’s muffs, and are at once very beautiful 
and warm. In our temperate climate, however, furs are of 
very little service, there being scarce any weather so severe 
in England from which our ordinary clothes may not very 
well defend us. 


THE JACKAL. 


Tue jackal is one of the commonest wild animals in the 
East ; and yet there is scarcely any less known in Europe, 
or more confusedly described by natural historians. In 
general, we are assured that it resembles the fox in figure 
and disposition, but we are still ignorant of those nice dis- 
tinctions by which it is known to be of a different species. 
It is said to be of the size of a middling dog, resembling the 
fox in the hinder parts, particularly the tail; and the wolf 
in the fore parts, especially the nose. Its legs are shorter 
than those of the fox, and its colour is of a bright yellow, 
or sorrel, as we express it in horses. This is the reason it 
has been called in Latin the golden wolf; a name, however, 
which is entirely unknown in the countries where they are 
most common. | 

The species of the jackal is diffused all over Asia, and 1s 
found also in most parts of Africa, seeming to take up the 
place of the wolf, which, in those countries, is not so com- 
mon. There seem to be many varieties among them: those 
of the warmest climates appear to be the largest, and> their 
colour is rather of a reddish brown, than of that beautiful | 
yellow by which the smaller jackals are chiefly distinguished. 

Although the species of the wolf approaches very near to 
that of the dog, yet the jackal seems to be placed between 
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them: to the savage fierceness of the wolf, it adds the im-. 
pudent familiarity of the dog.* Its cry is a howl, mixed 
with barking, and a lamentation resembling that of human 
distress. It is more noisy in its pursuits even than the dog, 
and more voracious than the wolf. ‘The jackal never goes 
alone, but always in a pack of forty or fifty together. These 
unite regularly every day to form a combination against the 
rest of the forest. Nothing then can escape them ; they are 
content to take up with the smallest animals; and yet, when 
thus united, they have courage to face the largest. They 
seem very little afraid of mankind, but pursue their game to 
the very doors, without testifying either attachment or ap- 
prehension. They enter insolently into the sheep-folds, the 
yards, and the stables; and, when they can find nothing 
else, devour the leather-harness, boots, and shoes, and run 
off with what they have not time to swallow. : 
They not only attack the living, but the dead. They 
scratch up with their feet the new-made graves, and devour 
the corpse, how putrid soever. In those countries, there-. - 
fore, where they abound, they are obliged to beat the earth — 
over the grave, and mix it with thorns, to prevent the jackals 
from scraping it away. They always assist each other, as 
well in this employment of exhumation, as in that of the 
chase. While they are at this dreary work, they exhort 
each other by a most mournful cry, resembling that of 
children under chastisement ; and when they have thus dug 
up the body, they share it amicably between them. These, 
like all other savage animals, when they have once tasted 
of human flesh, can never after refrain from pursuing man- — 
kind. ‘They watch the burying-grounds, follow armies, and . 
keep in the rear of caravans. They may be considered as 
the vulture of the quadruped -kind; every thing that once 
had animal life seems equally agreeable to them; the most 
putrid substances are greedily devoured ; dried leather, and 
any thing that has been rubbed with grease, how insipid 
soever in itself, is sufficient to make the whole go down. 
They hide themselves in holes by day, and seldom appear 
abroad till night-fall, when the jackal that has first hit upon 
the scent of some larger beast gives notice to the rest by a 
howl, which it repeats as it runs; while all the rest that are 


* Buffon, vol. xxvii. p. 52. 
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within hearing pack in to its assistance. The gazelle, or 
whatever other beast it may be, finding itself pursued, makes 
off towards the houses and the towns; hoping, by that means, 
to deter. its pursuers from following: but hunger gives the 
jackal the same degree of boldness that fear gives the gazelle, . 
and it pursues even to the verge of the city, and often along 
the streets. The gazelle, however, by this means, most fre- 
quently escapes ;. for the inhabitants sallying out, often dis- 
turb the jackal in the chase; and as it hunts by the scent, 
when once driven: off,,it never recovers it again. In this 
manner we see how experience prompts the gazelle, which is 
‘naturally a very timid animal, and particularly fearful of man, 
to take refuge near him, considering him as the. least dan- 
gerous enemy and often escaping by his assistance. » 
But man. is not the only intruder upon the jackal’s in- 
dustry and pursuits. The lion, the tiger, and the panther, 
- whose appetites are superior to their swiftness, attend to its 
- eall, and follow in silence at some distance’ behind:*: » The 
jackal pursues the whole night with unceasing assiduity, 
keeping up the cry, and with great perseverance at last 
tires down its prey; but, just at the moment it supposes 
itself going to share the fruits of its labour, the lion or the 
leopard comes. in, satiates himself upon the spoil, and his 
poor provider must be content with the bare carcase he 
leaves behind. It is not to be wondered at, therefore; if 
the jackal be voracious, since it. so seldom has a sufficiency ;. 
nor that it feeds on. putrid substances, since it is not. per- 
mitted to feast on what it has newly killed. Besides these 
enemies, the jackal has another to cope with; for between 
him and the dog there is an irreconcileable antipathy, and 
they never part without an engagement., ‘The Indian pea- 
sants often chase them as we do foxes; and have: learned, 
by experience, when they have got a lion or a tiger in 
their rear. Upon. such occasions they keep their dogs ~ 
close, as they would be no match. for such . formidable 
animals, and endeavour to put them to flight: with their 
cries... When the lion is dismissed, they more easily cope 
with the jackal, who is as stupid as it is impudent, and 
seems much better fitted for pursuing than retreating. It 
~ sometimes happens that. one of them steals silently into 


* Linnei Systema, p. 60. 
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an out-house, to seize the poultry, or devour the furniture ; 
but hearing others in full ery at a distance, without thought, 
it instantly answers the call, and thus betrays its own 
depredations. The peasants sally out upon it, and the foolish 
animal finds, too late, that its instinct was too powerful for 
its safety. ? 


THE ISATIS. 


As the jackal is a sort of intermediate species between 
the dog and the wolf,* so the isatis may be considered as 
placed between the dog and the fox. This animal has 
hitherto been supposed to be only a variety of the latter ; 
but from the latest observations, there is no doubt of their 
being perfectly distinct. The isatis is very common in 
all the northern countries bordering upon the Icy Sea; 
and is seldom found, except in the coldest countries. It 
extremely resembles the fox, in the form of its body, and the 
length of its tail; and a dog, in the make of its head and 
the position of its eyes. The hair of these animals is softer 
than that of a common fox; some are blue, some are white 
at one season, and at another of a russet brown. Although 
the whole of its hair be two inches long, thick, tufted, and 
glossy, yet the under jaw is entirely without any, and the 
skin appears bare in that part. 

This animal can bear only the coldest climates, and 1s 
chiefly seen along the coasts of the Icy Sea, and upon the 
banks of the great rivers that discharge themselves therein. 
It is chiefly fond of living in the open country, and seldom 
seen in the forest, being mostly found in the mountainous 


and naked regions of Norway, Siberia, and Lapland. It ~ 


burrows like the fox; and, when with young, the female 
retires to her kennel, in the same manner as the fox is seen 
to do. These holes, which are very narrow, and extremely: 
deep, have many outlets. They are kept very clean, and 
are bedded at the bottom with moss, for the animal to be 
more at its ease. Its manner of coupling, time of gestation, 
and number of young, are all similar to what is found in 
the fox ; and it usually brings forth at the end of May or the 
beginning of June. | | 

Such are the particulars in which this animal differs 
from those of the dog kind, and in which it resembles 

* In this description I have followed Mr, Buffon. 
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them: but its most striking peculiarity_remains still to be 
mentioned ; namely, its changing its colour, and being 
seen at one time brown, and at another perfectly white.— 
As was already said, some_are naturally blue, and their 
colour never changes; but such as are to be white, are, 
when brought forth, of a yellow hue, which in the begin- 
ning of September is changed to white, all except along 
the top of the back, along which runs a stripe of brown, 
and another crossing it down the shoulders, at which time 
the animal is called the crossed fox; however, this brown. 
cross totally disappears before winter, and then the crea- 
ture is all over white, and its fur is two inches long: this, 
about the beginning of May, again begins to fall; and the 
moulting is completed about the middle of July, when the 
isatis becomes brown once more. ‘The fur of this animal 
is of no value, unless it be killed in winter. 


THE HYZENA. ~ 


- Tue hyzena is the last animal I shall mention among 
those of the dog kind, which it, in many respects, resem- 
bles, although too strongly marked to be strictly reduced 
to any type. The hyena is nearly of the size of a wolf; 

and has some similitude to that animal in the shape of its 
head and body. The head, at first sight, does not appear 
to differ, except that the ears of the hyzena are longer, and 
mere without. hair; but, upon observing more closely, we 
shall find the head broader, the nose flatter, and not so 
pointed. The eyes are not placed obliquely, but more 
like those of a dog. The legs, particularly the hinder, 
are longer than those either of the dog or the wolf, and 
different from all other quadrupeds, in having but four 
toes, as well on the fore-feet as on the hinder. Its hair 
is of a dirty grayish, marked with black, disposed in waves 
down its body. Its tail is short, with pretty long hair ; 
and immediately under it, above the anus, there is an 
opening into a kind of glandular pouch, which separates 
a substance of the eonsistence, but not of the odour, of 
‘civet. This opening might have given rise to the error 
of the ancients, who asserted that this animal was every 
year alternately male and female. Such are the most strik- 
ing distinctions of the hyzena, as given us by naturalists ; 
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which, nevertheless, convey.but.a very tconfused idea of the 
peculiarity of its form. Its manner of holding the head 
seems remarkable ; somewhat like a-dog pursuing the scent, 
with the nose near the ground. ‘The head being held 
thus low, the back appears elevated, like that of the hog, 
which, with a long bristly band of hair that runs all along, 
gives it a good deal the air of that animal ; and, it is proba- 
ble, that from this similitude it first took its name; the 
word Auoina being Greek, and derived from Aus, which sig- 
nifies a sow. 

But no words can give an adequate idea of this animal’s 
figure, deformity, and fierceness ; more savage and untame- 
able than any other quadruped, it seems to be for ever in a 
state of rage or rapacity, for ever growling,» except when 
receiving its food. Its eyes then glisten, the bristles of-its 
back all stand upright, its head: hangs low, and yet its teeth 
appear; all which give it a most frightful aspect, which a 
dreadful howl tends to heighten. This, which I have often | 
heard, is very peculiar: its beginning resembles the voice 
of a man moaning, and its latter part as if he were making 
a violent effort to vomit. As it is loud and frequent, it 
might, perhaps, have been sometimes mistaken for that of 
a human voice in distress, and have given rise to the 
accounts of the ancients, who tell us, that the hyena makes 
its moan to attract unwary travellers, and then to destroy 
them: however this be, it seems the most untractable, and, 
for its size, the most terrible of all other quadrupeds ; nor 
does its courage fall short of its ferocity; it defends itself 
against the lion, is a match for the panther, attacks the 
ounce, and seldom fails to conquer. 

It is an obscene and solitary animal, to be found chiefly 
in the most desolate and uncultivated parts of the torrid 
zone, of which it is a native.* It resides in the caverns 
of mountains, in the clefts of rocks, or in dens that it has 
formed for itself under the earth. ‘Though taken never so 
young, it cannot. be tamed; it lives by depredation, like 
the wolf, but is much stronger, and more courageous.— 
It sometimes attacks man, carries off cattle, follows the 
flock, breaks open the sheep-cots by night, and ravages 
with insatiable-voracity. Its eyes shine by night; and it is 
asserted, not without great appearance of truth, that it sees 

* Buffon. ; 
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better by night than by day. When destitute of other 
provision, it scrapes up the graves, and devours the dead 
bodies, how putrid soever. To these dispositions, which 
are sufficiently noxious and formidable, the ancients have 
added numberless others, which are long since known to 
be fables: as, for instance, that the hyzena was male and 
female alternately; that having brought forth and suckled 
its young, it then changed sexes for a year, and became a 
male. ‘This, as was mentioned above, could only proceed 
from the opening under the tail, which all animals of this 
species are found to have; and which is found in the same 
manner in no other quadruped, except the badger. ‘There 
is, in the weasel kind indeed, an opening, but it 1s lower 
down, and not placed above the anus, as in the badger 
and the hyena. Some have said that this animal changed 
the colour of its hair at will; others, that a stone was found 
in its eye, which, put under a man’s tongue, gave him the 
gift of prophecy; some have said that it had no joints in 
the neck, which, however, all quadrupeds are known to have ; 
and some, that the shadow of the hyena kept dogs from 
barking. ‘These, among many other absurdities, have been 
_asserted of this quadruped ; and which I mention to shew the 
natural. disposition of mankind, to load those that are already 
.. but too guilty, with accumulated reproach. ree 


CHAP. III. 
OF ANIMALS OF THE WEASEL KIND. 


Havine described the bolder ranks. of carnivorous 
animals, we now come to a minuter and more feeble class, 
less formidable indeed than any of the former, but far more 
numerous, and, in proportion to their size, more active and 
enterprising. ‘The weasel kind may be particularly dis- 
tinguished from other carnivorous animals, by the length 
and slenderness of their bodies, which are so fitted as to 
wind, like worms, into very small openings, after their 
prey; and hence also they have received the name of ver- 
min, from their similitude to the worm in this particular. 

hese animals differ from all of the cat kind, in the forma- 
tion and disposition of their claws, which, as in the dog 
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kinds, they can neither draw in nor extend at pleasure, as 
cats are known to do. ‘They differ from the dog kind, in 
being clothed rather with fur than hair; and although 
some varieties of the fox may resemble them in this parti- 
cular, yet the coat of the latter is longer, stronger, and 
always more resembling hair. Beside these distinctions, 
all animals of the weasel kind have glands placed near the 
anus, that either open into or beneath it, furnishing a sub- 
stance that, in some, has the most offensive stnell in nature, 
in others, the most pleasing perfume. All of this kind are 
still more marked by their habitudes and dispositions, than 
their external form; cruel, voracious, and cowardly, they 
subsist only by theft, and find their chief protection in 
their minuteness. They are all, from the shortness of their 
legs, slow in pursuit; and, therefore, owe their support to 
their patience, assiduity, and cunning. As their prey is 
precarious, they live a long time without food; and if they 
happen to fall in where it is in plenty, they instantly destroy 
all about them before they begin to satisfy their appetite, and 
suck the blood of every animal before they begin to touch 
its flesh. 

These are the marks common to this kind, all the species 
of which have a most striking resemblance to each other ; 
and he that has seen one, in some measure may be said to 
have seen all. The chief distinction in this numerous class 
of animals, is to be taken from the size; for no words can 
give the minute irregularities of that outline by which one 
species is to be distinguished from that which is next it. I 
will begin, therefore, with the least and the best known of 
this kind, and still marking the size, will proceed gradually 
to larger and larger, until we come from the weasel to the 
glutton, which I take to be the largest of all. The weasel 
will serve as a model for all the rest; and, indeed, the points 
in which they differ from this little animal, are but very 
inconsiderable. ) 

The WEASEL,* as was said, is the smallest of this nume- 
rous tribe; its length not exceeding seven inches, from 
the tip of the nose to the insertion of the tail. This length, 
however, seems to be very great, if we compare it with the 
height of the animal, which is not above an inch and a 
half. In measuring the wolf, we find him to be not above 
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once and a half as long as he is highs in observing the 
weasel, we find it near five times as long as it is high, which 
shews an amazing disproportion. The tail also, which is 
bushy, is two inches and a half long, and adds to the apparent 
length of this little animal’s body. The colour of the weasel — 
is a pale reddish brown on the back and sides, but white 
under the throat and the belly. It has whiskers like a cat; 
and thirty-two teeth, which is two more than any of the cat 
kind; and these also seem better adapted for tearing and 
chewing, than those of the cat are. ‘The eyes are little and 
black. The ears short, broad, and roundish; and have a 
fold at the lower part, which makes them look as if they 
were double. Beneath the corners of the mouth, on each 
jaw, is a spot of brown. 

This animal, though very diminutive to appearance, is, 
nevertheless, a very formidable enemy to quadrupeds an 
hundred times its own size. It is very common and well 
known in most parts of this country; but seems held in 
very different estimation in different parts of it. In those 
places where sheep or lambs are bred, the weasel is a most 
noxious inmate, and every art is used to destroy it; on 
the contrary, in places where agriculture is chiefly fol- 
lowed, the weasel is considered as a friend that thins the 
number of such vermin as chiefly live upon corn: how- 
ever, in all places, it is one of the most untameable and 
untractable animals in the world.* When kept in a cage, 
either for the purposes of amusement or inspection, it 
_ will not touch any part of its victuals while any body — 
looks on. It keeps in a continual agitation, and seems _ 
frighted so much at the sight of mankind, that it will die, 
if not permitted to hide itself from their presence. For 
this purpose, it must be provided, in its cage, with a suf-_ 
ficient quantity of wool or hay, in which it may conceal | 
itself, and where it may carry whatever it has got to eat ;_ 
which, however, it will not touch until it begins to putrefy. 
In this state it is seen’ to pass three parts of the day in 
sleeping; and reserves the night for its times of exercise 
and eating. | 

In its wild state, the night is likewise the time during 
which it may be properly said to live. At the approach 
of evening, it is seen stealing from its hole, and creeping © 
* Buffon, vol. xv. p. 37. 
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about the farmer’s yard for its prey. If it enters the place 
where poultry are kept, it never attacks the cocks or the 
- old hens, but immediately aims at the young ones. It 
does not eat its prey on the place, but, after killing it by 
a single bite near the head, and with a wound so small 
that the place can scarcely be perceived, it carries it off 
to its young, or its retreat. It also breaks and sucks the 
eggs, and sometimes kills the hen that attempts to defend 
them. It is remarkably active; and, in a confined place, 
scarcely any animal can escape it. It will run up the sides 
of walls with such facility, that no place is secure from it ; 
and its body is so small, that there is scarcely any hole but 
what it can wind through. During the summer, its ex- 
cursions are more extensive; but in winter, it chiefly con- 
fines itself in barns and farm-yards, where it remains till 
spring, and where it brings forth its young. All this sea- 
son it makes war upon the rats and mice, with still greater 
success than the eat; for being more active and slender, it 
pursues them into their holes, and, after a short resistance, 
destroys them. It creeps also into pigeon-holes, destroys 
the young, catches sparrows, and all kinds of small birds ; 
and, if it has brought forth its young, hunts with still 
greater boldness and avidity. In summer, it ventures 
farther from the house; and particularly goes into those 
places where the rat, its chiefest prey, goes before it. Ac- 
cordingly, it is found in the lower grounds, by the side of 
waters, near mills, and is often seen to hide its young in the 
hollow of a tree. 

The female takes every precaution to mak an easy bed 
for her little ones: she lines the bottom of her hole with 
grass, hay, leaves, and moss, and generally brings forth 
- from three to five at atime. All animals of this, as well as 
those of the dog kind, bring forth their young with closed 
eyes: but they very soon acquire strength sufficient to follow 
the dam in her excursions, and assist in her projects of petty 
rapine. ‘The weasel, like all others of its kind, does not run 
on equably, but moves by bounding; and when it climbs a 
tree, by a single spring it gets a good way from the thine 
It jumps in the same manner upon its prey; and, having an 
extremely limber body, evades the attempts of much stronger 
animals to seize it. 

This animal, like all of its kind, has a very strong smell ; 
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and that of the weasel is peculiarly foetid. This scent is 
very distinguishable in those creatures, when they void 
their excrement; for the glands which furnish this foetid 
substance, which is of the consistence of suet, open directly 
into the orifice of the anus, and taint the excrement with 
the strong effuvia. The weasel smells more strongly 
in summer. than in winter; and more abominably when 
irritated or pursued, than when at its ease. It always 
preys in silence, and never has a cry except when struck, 
and then it has a rough kind of squeaking, which at once 
expresses resentment. and pain. Its appetite for animal 
food never forsakes it; and it seems even to take a pleasure 
in the vicinity of putrefaction. Mr. Buffon tells us of 
one of them being found, with three young ones, in the 
carcase of a wolf that was grown putrid, and that had been 
hung up by the hind legs, as a terror to others. Into this 
horrid retreat the weasel thought proper to retire to bring 
forth her young; she had furnished the cavity with hay, 
grass, and leaves; and the young were just brought 
forth when they were discoverd by a peasant passing that 
way. 


THE ERMINE, OR STOAT. 


Next to the weasel in size, and perfectly alike in figure, 
is the ermine. ‘The difference between this and the former 
animal is so very small, that many, and among the rest 
Linneus, who gives but one description of both, have con- 
founded the two kinds together.. However, their differences 
are sufficient to induce later naturalists to suppose the two 
kinds distinct ; and as their lights seem preferable, we choose 
to follow their descriptions.* 

The stoat, or ermine, differs from the weasel in size, 
being usually nine inches long ; whereas the former is not 
much above six. The tail of the ermine is always tipped 
with black, is longer in proportion to the body, and more 
furnished with hair. The edges of the ears and the ends 


of the toes in this animal are of a yellowish white; and — 
although it is of the same colour with the weasel, being of — 


a lightish brown, and though both this animal, as well as_ 


the weasel, in the most northern parts of Europe, changes & 
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its colour, in winter, and becomes white; yet even. then the 
weasel may be easily distinguished from. the ermine, Prk the 
tip of the tail, which in the latter, is always black. 

It. is well known that, the. fur of the | ermine, is “the . most 
yaluable of any hitherto. known; and. it is in winter only 
that,this little animal has it of. the proper colour and. con- 
_ sistence. In summer, the ermine, as was said -before, is 
brown, and it, may at that time more ‘properly. be called. the 
stoat. There. are few so “unacquainted with quadrupeds as 
not to perceive this. chat eof colour i in the hair, which; in 
some degree, obtains i in tl lem all. ‘The horse, the cow, and 
the goat, all manifestly, change. colour in the beginning of 
summer, the old. Jong hair Paiee off, and a shorter coat. of 
hair appearing in its room, generally of a darker colour, and 
_yet more.glossy. What, obtains in our temperate climate is _ 
.,seen, to prevail still more strongly in those regions where the 
_ winters, are. long, and severe, and. the summers short, and yet 
generally hot in an extreme degree. The animal has strength 
enough during, that. season to throw off a warm coat of fur, 
..which would) but incommode it,, and continues for two or 
- three months i in a state somewhat. resembling , the ordinary 
_quadrupeds of the milder climates. At the approach of win- 
cer, however, the. cold. increasing,, the coat, a: hair seems. to 
‘thicken. in proportion ; from being ‘coarse and short, it 
_ Jengthens and grows finer, while multitudes of smaller hairs 
‘grow up between the longer, thicken the coat, and give ital 

that. warmth and. softness. which are “80. much valued i in the 
furs. of the. northern. animals. * 

It. is no, easy matter. to va ceed SPS ‘his ‘remarkable 
pe erias of the furs~ of . northern quadrupeds, or how. the y 
come tobe furnished. with such. an. abundant . covering, © ne 
_is easy, enough, indeed, to say that Nature. fits them thus. for 
“the climate ; and: like. an. indulgent, mother, when she ¢ exposes 
‘them to the rigour of, an intemperate winter, supplies. them 
awith ,a:. covering against its inclemency. | But this is only 
_ flourishing + :.1t is not, easy, 1. say,, to tell how Nature comes 
..to. furnish them i in this manner. A few particulars. on, this 
. aahaeet areyall, that we. yet know. It is observable | among 
_quadrupeds, ,as well, as even among the human species itself, 

_that.a, thin sparing diet is apt to produce hair; children that 
have been ill fed, famished dogs and horses, are more hairy 
than others whose.food;has:been.more plentiful. ‘This may, 
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, therefore, be one cause’that’ the ‘aninials’ of the ‘fiotth, ti win- 
‘ter, ate more hairy’ than those of the milder. climates!” “At 
' that season, the whole country. is covered with deep show, 

“and the provisions which these creatures are able to’ procure 

“ean be but precarious and scanty. Its becoming finer may 

“also Ne from the severity of the cold, that contracts the 


_‘ pores of the skin, and ‘the hair consequently takes the shape 


of the aperture through which it grows, as wires, are made 
smaller by being drawn through a smaller orifice. However 
this may be, all the animals of the arctic climates may be 
‘said to Rite their winter and summer garments, except very 
- far to the north, as in Greenland, where the cold is so con- 
tinually intense, and the food $0 scarce, that neither the 
‘bears nor foxes change colour.* 
The ermine, as was said, is remarkable’ among these for 
. the softness, the closeness, and ‘the warmth, of its fur. It 
is brown in summer, like the weasel, and changes colour be- 
fore the winter is begun, becoming a beautiful cream colour, 
all except the tip of the tail, 4s was said before, which still 
continues black. “Mr. Daubenton ‘had one of these brought 
him with its white winter fur, which he put into a cage and 
“kept, in order to observe the manner of moulting its hair. 
He received it in the beginning of March; in a very short 
time it began to shed its coat, and a mixture of brown was 
_seen to prevail among the white; ‘so that, at the ninth of 
“the same month, its head was nearly become of a reddish 
brown. Day after day this colour appeared to extend, at 
first along the neck, and down’the back, in the manner of a 
stripe of about half an inch broad. The fore part of the 
legs then assumed the same colour ; a part of the head, the 
thighs, and the tail, were the last that changed ; but at the 
end of the month there was no white remaining, except on 
those parts which are always white in this species, particu- 
larly the throat and the belly. However, he had not the 
pleasure of seeing this animal resume its former whiteness, 
although he kept it for above two years ; which, ‘without 
doubt, was owing to its imprisoned state ; this colour being 
partly owing to its stinted food, and partly to the rigour of 
‘the season. During its state of confinement, this little ani- — 
_™mal always continued very wild and uuntractable ; forever i ina 
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state of violent: agitation, except; when asleep, which it. often. 

continued for three. parts, of the; day. Except for its most: 

disagreeable scent, it. was an’ extremely pretty creature, its. 

eyes sprightly, its physiognomy. pleasant, and its motions so 

swift. that the eye could scarcely attend. them. It was fed. 

with eggs and) Hesh, but it always let them. putrefy before it, 
touched either. As some of this kind are known to be fond. . 
of honey, it was ‘tried to feed this animal with such food for. 

a: while ; after. having, for three or. four days, deprived. it of. 

other food, it ate of this, and died shortly after; a strong” 
proof of its Pens a distinct species from the pole-cat or the 

martin, who feed upon honey, but otherwise pretty much re-, 
semble the ermine in their figure and dispositions. 

. In the north of Europe and, Siberia their skins make a 
valuable article of commerce, and they are found there much: 
more frequently than. among us. In Siberia they burrow in 
the fields, and are taken in traps baited with flesh. In Nor- 
way they are either shot with blunt arrows, or taken in traps. 
made of two flat stones, one being. propped with a stick, to 
which is fastened a baited string, and when. the animals. 
attempt ¢ to pull this < away, the stone drops and crushes them. 
to. death. , ‘This animal is sometimes found white in Great 
Britain, and is then called.a white weasel. « Its furs, how- 
eyer, among. us are of no value, having neither the thickness, 
the closeness, nor the whiteness, of those which come from 
Siberia, The fur of the ermine, in every country, changes. 
by, time ; for, as much of its beautiful whiteness is given it: 
by. certain arts known to the furriers, so its natural colour: 
returns, and, its» former whiteness: can never be, restored 
ABB | 


THE. FERRET.. 


ete Fees apt next | in size to the ermine is the ferret ; which 
is a. kind of, domestic in Europe, though. said .to be origi- 
nally brought, from Africa into Spain, which being a country 
abounding in rabbits, required an animal of this kind more 
than ‘any,other: however this. be, it is. not.to. be, found:at. 
present: among us, .except in its, domestic. state ;. and. it. is, 
chiefly kept tame, forthe purposes of the. warren. q 

The ferret is about one foot long, being nearly four inches 
longer’ than the weasel.’ It resembles that animal in the 
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-glendernéss’ of its’ body, andthe shortiiess' of its legs ; ‘but 
its‘ nose is‘ sharper, and: its’ body ‘more slender, m proportion’ 
to its length’ The ferret’ is’ commonly of d°’ cream’ colour: 
But they are also found of all the’ colours’ of the: weasel Kind; 
whité, blackish, brown, and party-coloured.’ ‘Those that are’ 
of the whitish kind’ have ‘their eyes red, ‘as'is almost general’ 
‘with all animals entirely of that colour."’ But’ its principal’ 
distinction from the weasel, is the length of the hair on ‘itd’ 
tail, which’ is’ much longer in the’ ferret’ than’ the weasel.” 
Words will not well express the other distinctions ; aiid what’ 
might take up a page’ in dull discriminatién; a single glance! 
of the eye, when the animals themsélvés are’ presented) cat’ 
discover. ’ an Og ue ; ae : Pe Aah’ teers iS vtec si eal 

_A®8 this animal is a native’ of the torrid zone, *' so it canitot 

bear the rigours of our climate’without caré and shelter; and’ 

it genérally repays the trouble’ of its keeping, by its. gréat’ 
apility in thé warren. It is naturally such an enemy of the’ 
rabbit kind, that if a2 dead rabbit be presented to a youtig’ 
ferret, although it has never seen. one before, it nda 
attacks and bites it with an appearance of rapacity. If the’ 
rabbit be living, the ferret is still more eager, seizes it by the® 
neck; winds itself round it, and continues to suck its’ blood,’ 
tHe a eatined eee Mr erie ney tre re mentee ae 
- Their chief use in warrens is to enter the holés, and drive’ 
thé rabbits into the nets that are prepared for them’ at ‘the’ 
riouth. For this purpose, the ferret is muzzled; otherwise, 
instead of driving out the rabbit, it would content’ itself with’ 
killing and sucking its blood at the bottom of the hole ;" but,” 
by’ this’ conttivance, being’ rendered’ unable to’ seize ‘its 
prey, the rabbit escapes from its claws, and instantly makes’ 
to the mouth of the hole with such precipitation, that it is 
inextricably entangled in: the net placed there for its recep- 
tion. It often happens, however, that the ferret disen-— 
gagés itself of its muzzle, and then it’ is most’ cothtnonly | 

Jost; tinléss' it be dug out ; for; finding all’ its’ wants’ satis<” 
fied in thé warren, it nevér thinks of returning to the’ 

owner, but continués to’ léad a rapacious Solitary life’ 
while the simmer coritinues; and dies with the cold’ of the 
winter. In order to bring’ the’ ferret from his’ hole, the 
owners often biirn straw and other substances at the mouth';” 
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they also beat above to terrify. it: but this does not always 
succeed ; for as there are often several issues to each hole, 
the ferret! is affected neither by, the neise nor the smoke, but 
continues secure at the bottom, | sleeping the greatest 
part of the time, and waking only t to Satisfy the calls, of 


me 


hung rere 
“Phe ferhale” BE Kia 3 species j is, igeifaby less than’ the. ‘male 
whom she seeks with: grent ar dour, and, it is said, often’: in 
without” bein “admitted. "Phey’ are: usually kept | in boxes, 
with: wool, Ps which they’ niake themselves: a warm ‘bed, tha 4 
Serves to deéfetid then’ olf! the rigour of the climate. — They 
sleep’ almost ' continually ;! sand the’ iistant they awake, they 
séem eager for food!” They are ustially fed with bread and 
milk. “THey breed twice’d year. © Sothe’ of ‘thein devour their 
young as soon as brought forth, and thei’ become fit for ‘the 
male’ ‘again. ~ Their number 1s’ usually from: five to six at a 
litter ; and this is said to’ consist of | thore females than males, 
Upon the whole, this is an useful,’ but a disagreeable and 
offensive animal; its scent is foctid, its” nature obese it 
is tame without any attachment, and'such’ is its appetite for 
blood, that’ it has, been known to attack and’ kill ’ cinder ‘tk dn 
the cradle." vee is very easy’ to' be’ itritated ; and, although. ‘at 
all times ‘its ‘sthell is, very offensive, it then i is auch’ more, $0 ; ; 
and its bite is very’ difficult of cure. fe 
~ fo’ the ferret kind’ We ‘may add. an i ddd ‘which. ven 
Buffon’ calls ‘the ' ae the skin‘ 6f which was’ sent, ‘him, 
stuffed’ frém “Made eascar, Tt way thirtéen inches. long ve: 
good deal résafnbling the ayes in gt e, but differing in rie 
number of ‘its grinding-téeth, whi amounted to. rile 
_ whereas in the ferret there ’ are but eight : : it ‘differed also it 
colour, being of 3 a. dark brown, and exactly the samé on. ‘all 4 
parts: of its’ body. Of this animal, so nearly, tesémbling ‘thé’ 
ferret, we Havé ho’ ‘other history but ‘the mere descrip ti of 
its! figure ; ‘and ih” a’ quadruped whose kind is so stron; vie 
marked, ‘pethaps ¢ this i is Sufficient to ‘satisfy curiosity.“ oersth 
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THE POLECAT.! 9/0)" 


~ Tue Polecat is larger than the weasel, the ermine, or the 
ferret, being one foot five inches long; whereas the weasel 
is but six inches, the ermine. nine, and the ferret. eleven, 
inches. It so much resembles:the ferret in form, that, some 
have been of opinion they were one and the same animal ; 
nevertheless, there are a sufficient number of: distinctions 
between them: it is, in the.first place, larger than the fer- 
ret; it is not quite so slender, and has a blunter nose ;_ it 
differs also internally, having but fourteen ribs, whereas the 
ferret has fifteen ; and wants one of. the breast-bones, which, 
is found in the ferret: however, warreners assert that the 
polecat will mix with the ferret; and they are, sometimes 
obliged to procure an intercourse between these two animals 
to improve the breed of the latter, which, by long confine- 
ment, is sometimes seen to abate of its.rapacious disposition.: 
Mr. Buffon denies that the ferret will admit the. polecat; 
yet gives a variety, under the name of both animals, which, 
may very probably be a spurious race between the two... :-. 
‘However this be, the polecat seems::by much the, more, 
pleasing animal of the two; for although the long slender 
shape, of all these vermin, tribes gives them a very disagree- 
able appearance, yet the softness and colour of the: hair in 
some of them atones for the defect, and renders them, if not, 
pretty, at least not frightful. The. polecat, forthe most. 
part, is of a deep chocolate colour; it is white, about. the. 
mouth ; the ears are short, rounded, and tipped. with: white 
a little beyond the corners of the ‘mouth a. stripe begins,. 


_ which runs backward, partly white, and, partly. yellow ;..its 


. 


hair, like that of all this class, is of two. sorts, the long and: - 
the furry ; but in this animal the two kinds are, of different. 
colours ; ‘the longest is black, and the shorter yellowish :* 


_ the throat, feet, and tail, are blacker than any other parts of 


the body ; the claws are white underneath, and brown above ; 
and its tail is about two inches and a half. ~ 
It is very destructive to young game of all kinds ;-}- but 


* Ray’s Synopsis. t British Zoology, vol. i. p, 78. 
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the ‘rabbit’ séeris to be its favourité prev: a’single polecat is 
often sufficient to destroy a whole warren ; for, with that in- 
satiable thirst for blodd which’ is natural tovall the: weasel 
kind, it kills much mote‘taan it can devour; and I have'seen 
twenty rabbits at a tithe taken out dead, which they had:de- 
stroyed, and* that by ’a'wound which’ was hardly’ perceptible: 
Their size,’ however, which ‘is ‘so much larger’ than the 
weasel, renders ‘their retreats near houses much more pre- 
carious; although I have seen them burrow near a village, 
so as scarcely to be extirpated. But, in general, they reside 
in woods or thick brakes, making holes under ground of 
about two yards deep, commonly ending among the roots of 
large trees, for greater security.’ In winter they frequent 
houses, and make a common practice of robbing the hen- 
roost and the dairy. | | 

The polecat is particularly destitlotive among pizeons,# 
when, it gets into a dove-house ; without making so much 
noise as the weasel, it does a great deal more mischief ; it 
dispatches each with a single wound in the head; and, 
after killing a great number, and satiating itself with their 
blood, it then begins to think of carrying them home. This 
it carefully performs, going and returning, and bringing 
them one by one to its hole; but if it should happen that 
the opening by which it got into the dove-house be not 
large enough for the body of the ‘pigeon to get through, 
this mischievous creature contents itself with carrying away 
the heads, and makes a most delicious: feast upon’ the 
brains. 

It is not 1s fond of honey ; : attacking a ives } in inten, 
and forcing the bees away. It does’ not remove far from 
houses in winter, as its prey is not so easily found in the 
woods during that season. ‘The female brings forth her 
young in summer, to the number of five or six at a times 
these she soon trains to her own rapacious habits, supplying 
the want of milk, which no carnivorous quadruped has in 
plenty, with the blood of such animals as she happens to 
seize. The fur of this animal is considered as. soft and 
warm; yet it is in less estimation than some of a much 
inferior kind, from its offensive smell, which can never be 
wholly removed or suppressed. | 'The polecat seems to be an 
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inhabitant of the. ia climates,* scarcely Wid heing 
found towards the, north, and but .very few, inthe warmer 
latitudes.'; The species appears to be confined. in Europe, 
from -Poland,to Italy... It is certain . that these animals are 
afraid. of.the cold, asithey are often seento come into houses 
in winter, and.as their, tracks. are never found, i in, the, snow, 
near:their retreats... It is, probable, also, that. they . are afraid 
of ‘heat, as. sole are but: Be np senticrea in the southern 
sliglatess [ rexe | se 
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“Dan Mastin isa. ania ree than. any_ ea the. former, 
heirion generally eighteen inches long,,and the. tail ten more. 
It differs from the polecat, in being about, four or, five inches 
longer ; :its;tail also is longer in.pr oportion, and. 1 more bushy 
at the end; its nose is: flatter; .its.cry. is sharper and more 
piercing; its colours.are more elegant; and, what, still adds 
to: their beauty, its scent, very unlike. the former, instead of 
being offensive, is considered ,as a most pleasing perfume. 
The. martin, in ,short, is the, most, beautiful of all British 
beasts of prey ; its head is small, and elegantly formed ; its 
eyes lively ; its ears are broad, rounded, and open ;_ its back, 
its sides, and tail, are covered with a fine thick. downy fur, 
with longer, hair intermixed ;.the roots are ash colour, the 
middle of a. bright chesnut, ,the., points black ; the head i is 
brown, with .a slight, cast of. red ; the. legs, ‘and. upper 
sides. of the feet, are of a rooeointa colour; the palms, 
or under -sides,..are ,covered -with,a»thick down, like that 
of the -body.; :the feet.,are, broad, the claws ,white, large, 
and sharp; well, adapted. for . the .purposes ‘of. climbing, but, 
as|in others of the weasel kind, incapable, of being. sheathed 
or unsheathed -,at. pleasure ; . the throat cand. breast. are 
white) ,the ; :belly . of, the same colour with the , back, but 
rather paler; j»the. hair..on. the, tail .is) very long, especially 
at the end, swhere it sAPPOATS: much thicker IPD: near, the 
insertion. ‘ 

There is also,a variety of. this. animal,. called: the, yellow: 
frame martin, which, in no,xespect, differs from the forr mer, 
except that this has a yellow breast,..whereas,, the, other, has 
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a white’ one: the colour of the ‘body also is darker; and, 
as! it’ lives'‘imoré. among trees than the other martin, its fur 
is more valuable, beautiful,» and glossy. The: former ‘of 


these: Mi Buffon’ callsthe’ fowine; the latter, simply’ the: 
martin ; -?and* he supposes: them to be a. distinct species : 


but'as’ they differ only in ‘colour, it) is unnecessary to em 


barrass histoty’ by a new distinction, Abowig there is “ii so- 


minute a difference: 


‘Of all animals of the weasel icing) the maftin! i the inost 
pleasing ; all: its: motions shew. great grace, as well as agi- 


. lity; and there is scarcely an animal in our’ woods that will 
venture to! oppose: it. Quadrupeds "five times as big’ are 
easily vanquished ; the hare, the sheep, and’ even the wild 
cat itself, ‘though’ much’ stronger, is not a match for the 
martin: and. although | carnivorous animals are not fond of 
engaging each ‘other, yet the wild cat and the martin 
seldom meet ‘without'a combat. Gesner‘ tells’ us of one’ of 


this kindthat he ‘kept tame,’ which was extremely playful: 
and pretty; it went’ among the houses of the neighbour-. 
hood, anid always returned*home when hungry: it was ex-. 


tremely fons of a dog that ‘had been bred up with it, and 
used ‘to play with it as cats are seen to play, lying on its 
back, and biting without anger or injury. “That which was 


kept tame by Mr. Buffon, was not quite so’ social: it was’ 


divested. of ' its ferocity, but continued without attachment ; 
and was ‘still so wild as to be obliged to be held bya chain. 


Whenever a’ cat. appeared, it: prepared for war ; and if any’ 
of the poultry came within its reach, it flew upon them: 


with avidity. Though it was tied by the middle of the body, 
it fr ‘equently escaped : at first it returned after some hours, 


but without: seeming pleased, and as if it only came to be 


fed; the next time it continued abroad longer ; and, at last, 


went away without ever returning. It was a female, and 


was, when it went off, a year and a half old; and Mr. 
Buffon supposes it to have gone in quest of the ‘male. It 
ate every thing that was given it, except salad or herbs ; 
and it was remarkably fond of honey. It was’ remarked, 
that it drank’ often, ‘and often’ slept for two days together’; 
and. that, in like manner, it was often two of three days 


without sleeping! Before it went to sleep, ‘it drew itself up 


into''a: round, hid its° head, and covered it with its tail. 


When awake it was in’ continual agitation, and was vPngce 
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to be tied up, not less to prevent its attacking the poultry, 
than to hinder it from breaking whatever it came BEN by. 
the capricious wildness of its motions. 

- The yellow-breasted martin is much more common in, 
France than in England; and yet. even there this. variety 
is: much scarcer than that with the white breast/, ‘The latter’ 
keeps nearer houses and villages, to make its. petty ravages. 
among the sheep and the poultry; thie other keeps in the 
woods, and leads in every respect a savage life, building 
its nest on the tops of trees, and living upon such, animals, 
as are entirely wild like itself. About night-fall',it usually 
- quits its solitude to seek its prey, hunts after squirrels, rats, 
and rabbits; destroys great numbers of birds and their 
young, takes the eggs Frow the nest, and often removes: 
them to its own without breaking.* The instant the martin: 
finds itself pursued by dogs, for which purpose there is a 
peculiar breed, that seem fit for this chase only, it imme- 
diately makes to its, retreat, which is generally in the hol- 
low of some tree, towards the top, and which it 1s im- 
possible to come at without cutting it down. Their nest is 
-generally the original tenement of the. squirrel, which that: 
little animal bestowed great pains in completing ; but the: 
martin having killed and dispossessed the little architect, 
takes possession of it for its own use, enlarges its dimen- 
sions, Improves the softness of the bed, and in that retreat 
brings forth its young. Its litter is never above three or four 
at a time; they are brought forth with the eyes, closed, as in 
all the rest of this kind, and very soon come to a state of. 
perfection. ‘The dam compensates for her own deficiency. 
of milk, by bringing them eggs and live birds, accustoming 
them from the beginning to a life of earnage and. rapine.. 
When: she leads them from the nest, into the woods, the 
birds at once distinguish their enemies, and attend them, as 
we before observed’ of the fox, with all the. marks of alarm 
and animosity. Wherever the martin conduets her young, . 
a flock of small birds are seen threatening. and insulting 
her, alarming every thicket, and often directing the hunter 
in his pursuit. The martin. is more common in North 
America than in any part, of Europe. These animals are 
found in all the northern. parts) of the world, from Siberia. 
to China and Canada. In, every. country, they are hunted; 

. * Brookes’s Natural History, 
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for their furs, which are very valuable, and chiefly so 
when taken in the beginning of winter. The most 
esteemed part of the martin’s skin is that part of it which 
is browner than the rest, and stretches along the back- 
bone. Above twelve thousand of these skins are annually 
imported into England from Hudson’s Bay, and above 
thirty thousand from Canada. 


THE SABLE. 

Most of the classes of the weasel kind would have 
continued utterly unknown ‘and disregarded, were it not 
for their furs, which are finer, more glossy, and soft, than 
those of any other quadruped. ‘Their dispositions are 
fierce and untameable; their scent generally offensive; and 
their figure disproportioned and unpleasing.. The know- 
ledge of one or two of them would, therefore, have sufficed 
curiosity ; and the rest would probably have been confounded 
together under one common name, as things useless and 
uninteresting, had not their skins been coveted by the vain, 
and considered as capable of adding to human magnifi- 
cence or beauty. ii 

Of all these, however, the skin of the sable is the most 
coveted, and held in the highest esteem. It is of a brownish 
black; and the darker it is it becomes the more valuable. 
A single skin, though not above four inches broad, is often 
valued at ten or fifteen pounds;* the fur differing from 
others in this, that it has no grain; so that rub it which 
way you will, it is equally smooth and unresisting. Never- 
theless, though this little animal’s robe was so much coveted 
by the great, its history till of late was but very little 
known ; and we are obliged to Mr. Jonelin for the first. ac- 
curate description of its form and nature. From him we 
learn that the sable resembles the martin in form and size, 
and the weasel in the number of its teeth; for it is to be 
observed, that whereas the martin has thirty-eight teeth, the 
weasel has but thirty-four; in this respect, therefore, the 
sable seems to make the shade between these two animals ; 
being shaped like the one, and furnished with teeth lke 
the other. It is also furnished with very large whiskers 
about the mouth; its feet are broad, and, as in the rest of 

* Regnard. + Buffon, vol. xxvii. p. 113. 
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its kind! furnished’ with five claws on each foot.) These are - 
its constant marks>;, but its: fur, for which ‘it :is'so much. 
valued, 1s not: always» the samie!* Some of this: ‘species«are 
of a dark: brown over all the body; except the ‘ears andthe. 
throat, where the hair is rather yellow others’ are moré 
ofa yellowish tincture, their ears and»throat being also much 
paler. These in both are the colours they have-in winter; 
and which ‘they are seen to change in the beginning of the 
spring; the former becoming of:a yellow brown, and the 
latter of a pale yellow. In other respects they resemble their 
kind, in» vivacity, agility; and inquietude ; in sleeping’ by 
day, and seeking their prey by night; in living upon smaller 
animals; and in hotac iengneea orton that sng chia 
terizes their race 

‘They, generally inhabit. along ithe: enol of rivers, in 

shady places, and in the thickest woods. They leap with 
great ease from tree to tree, and are said to be afraid’ of 
the sun, which tarnishes the lustre of their ‘robes. )/'T hey 
are chiefly hunted: in winter for their skins, during which 
part of the year they are only in season. ‘They are mostly 
found in Siberia, and but very few in any other country of 
the world; and this scarcity it is which enhances their value. 
The hunting. of the sable chiefly falls to, the lot-of the con- 
demned criminals, who are sent from Russia’ into. these wild 
and extensive forests, that, for the greatest part of the year, 
are covered with snow;, and in this, instance, as in many. 
others, the luxuries and ornaments of the vain, are wrought 
out of the dangers and the miseries of the wretched. 'T hese j 
are obliged to furnish.a certain number, of skins; every cord 
and are punished if the proper quantity be not provided. . 

The sable:is also: killed ‘by ‘the Russian -soldiers,, who are 

sent into those parts:to, that end... They are taxed,a. certain 
number of »skins yearly, like the former, and are obliged.to  - 
shoot with only a'single ball, to avoid spoiling. the skin, or 
else with ‘cross-bows ‘and’ blunt arrows.; As an. encourage- 
ment to) the hunters, ..they are edinrwieita to share’, among 
themselves the »surplus. of those skins which . they. thus 
procure; and this, in the. ‘process .of six, or, seven years, 
amounts toa very: considerable sum. _A colonel, during, his 
seven years stay, gains about’ four thousand crowns for his 
share, and hes common men: Six Or seven. hundred each 
for theirs, 
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ee selina nye oe “THE “cHNEUMON,. eagle 
s 1s Tirgicichnedimoiy: sthioh ‘somevhave rifii@lelowsy’ hai. 
Anihated' the ¢atiof Pharadh;'isione of the boldest and ‘most 
useful ‘animals of all the weasel kind. In:the kingdom. of 
-Epypt, wherelit® ‘is ‘chiefly bred, it: is ‘used for the same pur- 
‘poses that cats:are in Europe, and is even more serviceable, 
‘as’ being more’ expert ‘in. catching: mice’ than. they.- This 
animal is: usually of the size of the martin, and greatly re- 
sembles it'in: appearance, except that the hair, which is ofa 
grisly black,’ is much rougher, and’ less: downy. The tail, 
also, is not so bushy at the end; and each hair in particular 
has three ‘or four colours, hich are seen in different dis-— 
‘positions of its body. | Under its:rougher hairs, there is a 
softer fur of a brownish colour, the rough hair being about — 
two inches’ long, but that’ of the muzzle extremely short, as 
likewise’ that on the legs and paws. However, being long | 
since brought into’.a domestic state, there are many varieties 
in this ‘animal; some being much larger than the martin, 
others much less ; some being of a lighter mixture of colours, 
and some’ being streaked in the manner of a cat. 

The ichneumon, with all the ‘strength of a cat, has more 
instinct and. agility ; a more universal appetite for carnage, 
and a greater variety of powers ‘to procure it.* Rats, mice, 
birds, serpents, lizards, and. insects, are all equally pursued ; 
_ It attacks every living: thing which itis able to overcome, 
and indiscriminately preys on flesh of all kinds. Its courage 
is equal to the vehemence of its’ appetite. It fears neither 
the force of the dog, nor the insidious malice of the cat; 
neither the claws of the vulture, nor the poison of the viper. 
It makes war'upon all kinds of serpents with great avidity, 
seizes and kills them, how venomous soever they be; and we 
are told, that when it begins to perceive the effects of their 
rage, it has recourse toa certain root, which the Indians call — 
after its name, and sl to sth an antidote for the bite of i 
asp or the viper. 

‘But’ what: this: sidan is: b pirical? eearicothle to the 
Bgtetians® for, is, ‘that it discovers and destroys the eggs 
of the crocodile. It also kills the young ones that have not ~ 
as yet been able to reach the water; and, as fable usually 


% The rest of this description i is extracted from Mr. Buffon, anil 
where marked with commas. : | 
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goes hand in hand with truth, it is said that the ichneumon 

sometimes enters the mouth of the crocodile, when it is 
found ‘sleeping on the shore, boldly attacks the enemy in the 

inside, and at length, when it has effectually désthoyed it, 
eats its way out again. 

‘The ichneumon, when sail generally resides along the 
banks of rivers; and in times of inundation makes to the 
higher. ground, often approaching inhabited places in quest 
‘of prey. It goes forward silently and cautiously, changing 
its manner of moving according to its necessities. Some- 
times it carries the head high, shortens its body, and raises 
itself upon its legs; sometimes it lengthens itself, and seems 
to creep along the ground; it is often observed to sit upon 
its hind legs like a dog when taught to beg} but more 
commonly it is seen to dart like an arrow upon its’ prey, 
and seize it with inevitable certainty. Its eyes are sprightly, 
and full of fire, its physiognomy sensible, its body nimble, 
its tail long, and its hair rough and various. Like all of its 
kind, it has glands, that open ‘behind, and furnish an odorous 
substance. Its nose is too sharp and its mouth too small 
to permit its seizing things that are large; however, it makes 
up by its courage and activity its want of arms; it easily 
strangles a cat, though stronger and larger than itself ; and 
often fights with dogs, which, though never so bold, learn to 
dread the ichneumon as a formidable enemy, It also takes 
the water like the otter, and, as we are told, will continue 
under it much longer. 

This animal grows fast, and dies soon. It is founds in 
great numbers in all the southern parts of Asia, from Egypt 
to Java; and it is also found in Africa, particularly at the 
Cape of Good Hope. It is domestic, as was said, in Egypt, 
‘but in our colder climates it is not easy to breed or main- 
tain them, as they are not able to support the rigour of 
our winters. Nevertheless, they take every precaution that 
instinct can dictate to keep themselves warm; they wrap 
themselves up into a ball, hiding the head between the 
legs, and in this manner continue to sleep all day long. ~ 
** Seba had one sent him from the island of Ceylon, which 
he permitted to run for some months about the house. 
It was heavy and slothful by day, and often could not be 
awakened even with a blow; but it made up this indolence 
by its nocturnal activity, smelling about without either 
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being wholly tame or wholly mischievous. It climbed up 
the walls and the trees with very great ease, and appeared 
extremely fond of spiders and worms, which it pre eferred, 
probably | from : thei. resemblance to ‘serpents, its most 
natural food. — It was: also particularly eager to scratch up 
holes:in the ground; and this, added to: its wildness me 
uncleanliness, obliged our. naturalist ‘to smother it’ 
spirits, in order to Lape and ada it he the rest’ of his 
collection.” 

This animal was:one of snes, risa siithipwed ng the 
Egyptians, who considered every thing that was serviceable 
to them as an emanation of the Deity, and worshipped such 
as the best representatives of God below. Indeed, if we 
consider the number of eggs which the crocodile lays in the 
sand ata time; which often amount to:three or four hundred, 
we have reason to admire this little animal’s usefulness as 
well as industry in destroying them, since otherwise’ the 
crocodile might be Jaw gihe in sufficient. tn Ozone: to overruty 
the whole earth. . i | 


THE. STINKARDS. 


Tuts is a name which: our: abilows: give to: one or two 
animals: of ;the: weasel: kind, which ‘are chiefly found in 
America. All the weasel: kind, as was already observed, 
have avery strong smell; some of them: indeed. approach- 

ing to a perfume, but the greatest: number most insup- 
portably foetid. But the smell’ of our weasels, and. ermines, 
and polecats; is fragrance itself when compared to-that of 
the sguash and the skink, which have. been called the pole- 
cats of America. 'These ‘two are found in different parts’ 
of America, both differing ‘in colour and. fur, but both ob- 
viously of the weasel kind, ‘as appears: not only from their 
figure and odour, but also from their disposition. ‘The 
squash: is: about the sizeof a polecat, its hair of a deep 
brown, but principally. differing from all of this’ kind in 
having only four toes on the feet before, whereas all the 
other weasels have five. »The skink, which I take-to be 
Catesby’s: Virginia’ polecat, ‘resembles a polecat in shape 
and size, but particalarly differs in the length of its. hair 
and colour. The: hair is above three inches and a_half 
long, and that at the end of the tail above four inches. 
The colour is partly black and ettly white, variously 
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disposed, over the,;body,, very, ey long, and beautiful. 
There. seem,.to-be-two. varieties ‘moreof this animal, which 
Mr. Buffon; calls’ the conepate:: vand,.the zortHe.: ~Hevsup- 
poses each -to,bea distinet;' species : ‘but; asithey aré, both 
said to .xesemble,. the - polecat:sinoform;anid both ‘tobe 
clothed with, along: fur of,a black {and white,colour, it seems 
needless. to make a distinction. i:,'The,,conepate»resembles 
the skink)in all, things ,exeept.insize, beingy:smaller, and 
in the disposition of its colours, which are miore)’ exact, 
having ‘five ‘white stripes:'upon'id«black: erdunds: running 
longitudinally. from!;the; head» to /the ‘tail. The zorille re- 
sembles, the’ skink;, but, is'rather smaller, and more beautif fully 
coloured, its, streaks, of! black and white ;beingsmore distinct, 
and the.coloursyof; its; tail, bemg black atdits:imsertion’ and 
white,at the extremity; whereas 4 in the skink et arevall at 
ene. gray, colour gine, olitil ids, ovienie, of 0 
, But, whatever, diderencds there: may be ini sition alee or 
colour, of these little animals, they.all agree! ini one common 
affection, that of being intolerably foetid and. doathsome: »:I 
have already observed that all the weasel kind have. glands 
furnishing an odorous matter, near the anus, the conduits 
of, which, generally have! theinyaper ture justat its: opening. 
That substance which is stored) up. in these receptacles, :is in 
some of this. kind, such as inthe martin already. mentioned, 
and, also in the genet and the:civet-to be:described hereafter, — 
a most grateful, perfume ; but in ‘the weasel, the sermine, 
the ferret, and,»the, polecat, it! is:extremely foetid and offen- 
sive.,|'These»glands in the animals now under consideration 
are much larger, and furnish a matter sublimed) to.a degree 
of putrescence that, is; truly amazing. As. to/the: perfumes: 
of musk and civet,| we know. that a single grain will diffuse 
itself over a whole, house, and continue for months to spread: 
an’ agreeable. odour,.’ without, diminution.: However, : the 
perfume of .the musk. or, the; civet: is nothing;, either for 
strength or duration, to» the insupportable odour of these: 
It is usually voided with their excrement. and if but-a single 
drop happens to touch» any part of a man’s. garment, itis, 
more. than ppaap le that. hes can) never weat; fily nit of iti 
MOTE.wi jin. 41) fe 
dn Ds cing the. a marae rs by. the exerernent: ai 
these. animals, we: often -hear of its raising this diabolical! 
smell by its. urine.» However, of this lam apt to doubt; 
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‘and it ‘should ‘seem to ‘me, that, as the weasel kind ‘Have 
‘their exetemeénts 86 extremely foetid from the cause above- 
iéntioned, we may consider these also as being fostid 
front the ‘same causes. Besides, they are not furitished 
‘With ‘slands to give their uriné such a smell; ‘and ‘the ana- 
logy between them and the weasel kind being so strong 
‘fi othér respects, we may suppose they resemble each 
other in’ this. It ‘has ‘also ‘been said, that they take’ this 
method of ejecting their ‘excrement to defend themselves 
“against their pursuers ;_ but it is: much ‘more probable that 
this! ejection: is ‘the ‘convulsive’ effect of terror, and that’ it 
serves ‘as their defence without their ‘own ‘Concurrence. 
Ceitain it is, that they never smell thus horridly ‘except when 
_ ‘entaged or: affrighted, for they are often ‘Kept’ tame about 
‘the houses of the platters: of America tale being very 
‘offensive. | 
‘ol'The. habitudes of all ee animals are the: same, living 
sea all the rest of the weasél kind, ‘as’ they prey upon 
smaller birds ‘and’ birds’ eggs. The squash, for instance, 
burrows like the pole-cat in the clefts of rocks, where it 
brings forth its young. It often steals into farm-yards, and 
kills the poultry, eating only their brains. Nor is it safe to 
pursue or offend it, for then it calls up all its scents, which 
‘are its most powerful protection.’ ‘At’ that time’ neither men 
nor’ dogs will ‘offer to approach: it} the scent? is ‘so strong 
that it reaches for half'a mile round,-and more ear at hand 
is almost stifling! “If the: dogs’ continue to’ pursue, it does © 
ll ih its power to escape, by getting up a tree, or by Some | 
stich’ means; but if ‘driven to an ‘extremity, it then lets fly 
sapon the hunters; and if it should happen that a drop’ ‘of 
this feetid discharge falls in the’ eye the visio runs rete risk 
of being blinded for ever.* : 

~The dogs ‘themselves | instantly abate’ of their after 
what they find’ this extradrdinary battery played off against 
- them ; they instantly: ‘turn tail, and leave the animal un- 
disputed mastér of the field; and no exhortations can 
ever bring thei to rally. In’the year 1749,” says Kalm, 
Horie * ‘of thesé' animals came near the farm where I lived. 
It’ was “in winter tite, during the night;-and the dogs 
that! ‘were tipen the watch’ ips en it for some time, nte 
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it discharged against them. . Although I was in my bed.a 
good way off, I thought I should have been. suffocated ; 

and the cows and oxen, by their. lowings, shewed how 
much they were. affected by the stench. About the end 
of the same year, another of these animals crept into our 
cellar, but did not exhale. the smallest. scent, because it 
was not disturbed. A foolish woman, however, who. per- 
ceived it at night, by the shining of its eyes, killed it, and 
at that moment its stench began to spread. The whole 
cellar was filled with it to such a degree, that the woman 
kept her. bed, for several. days) after; and all. the: bread, 

meat, and other provisions, that were. kept there, .were so 
infected that they were obliged to, be thrown out of doors.” 
Nevertheless, many of the planters and native Americans 
-keep this animal tame, about their houses; and. seldom 
perceive any disagreeable scents, except it is injured: or 
frighted.,... They .are also known to eat. its. flesh, which 
some assert. ‘to be tolerable food; however, they take 
care to deprive it of those glands which are so_horridlv 
offensive. we 5 


THE GENET. 


sign ey omy hice t is the most cieaeae se bes in 
nature, we come to, the, genet, which is one of the most 
beautiful and. pleasing. |,, Instead of the horrid stench with 
- which the former .affects..us, this has a most grateful odour: 
more faint than civet, but to,some, for that reason, more 
agreeable. This. animal. is. rather less than. the martin; 
though there are genets of different sizes, and I have. seen 
one rather larger. . It also differs somewhat in the form of 
its body. Itis not easy in words to. give; an. idea.of the 
distinction. It, resembles. all those of. the weasel. kind, in 
its length, compared to. its. height 5. it resembles them. in 
having a soft, beautiful fur, in, having, its, feet armed with . 
claws that cannot be sheathed, and. in its appetite for petty 
carnage. But then it differs, from them. in, having. the; nose 
‘much smaller and: longer, rather resembling that of a fox 
than a weasel... The tail, also,. instead. of; - being bushy, 
tapers toa point, and is much, Jonger ; ; its ears are larger, 
and its paws smaller, As to its colours and figure in- 
general, the genet is spottede'with black, upon a ground 
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mixed with red and gray. It has two sorts.of hair, the one 
shorter and softer, the other longer and stronger, but not 
above half an inch long on any part of its body except the 
tail. Its spots are distinct and separate. upon ‘the sides, 
but unite towards the back, and form black stripes, which 
run longitudinally from the. neck backwards. | It has also 
along the back a kind of mane or longish hair, which 
forms a black streak from the head to the tail, which last is 
marked with rings, ie ic black and white, its whole 
lengitt 

The genet, like all the rest of the weasel kinds, has 
glands, that separate a kind of perfume, resembling civet, 
but which soon flies off. These glands open differently 
from those’of other animals of this kind; for, as the latter 
have their apertures just at the opening of the anus, these 
have their aperture immediately under it; so that the male _ 
seems, for this reason, to the superficial observer, to be of 
two sexes. 

It resembles ther mar sti very much in its habits and dis- 
position ;* except, that it seems tamed much more easily. 
Belonius assures us, that he has seen them in the houses at 
Constantinople as tame as cats; and that they were per- 
mitted to run every where about, without doing the least 
mischief... For this reason they have been called the cats of’ 
Constantinople ; although they have little else in common 
with that animal, except their skill in spying out and de- 
stroying vermin. Naturalists pretend that it inhabits only 
the moister grounds, and chiefly resides along the banks of 
rivers, having never been found in mountains, nor dry 
places. The species is not much diffused; it is not to be 
found in any part of Europe, except Spain and Turkey; 
it requires a warm climate to subsist and multiply in; and - 
yet it is not to be found in ‘the warmer regions either of 
India or Africa. ‘From such as have seen its uses at Con- 
stantinople, I learn, that it is one of the most beautiful, 
-eleanly, and industrious animals in the world; that it keeps 
whatever house it is in perfectly free from mice and rats, 
which cannot endure its smell. Add to this, its nature is 
mild and gentle, its colours various and glossy, its fur va- 
luable ; and, upon the whole, it seems to be one of those 


* Buffon, vol. xix. p. 187. 
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animals, that, with proper.’ care,“ might be siete 
amongst us, and,might: become: one of the: most nanrancoaielie 
of our r domestics. | svrods 


| Proceepine from the: smaller to, the greater of this» 
kind, we come in the last place to the Civet, which is:much: 
larger than any of the former; for as the martin is. not 
above sixteen inches long, the civet is found to be above) 
thirty... Mr. Buffon distinguishes this species; into. two 
kinds; one.of which he calls the ¢ivet; and the other; thes 
zibet.. The. latter principally. differs from the former in. 
having the body, longer and more: slender, the nose: smaller, 
the.ears. longer, and broader; no mane or long hair running: 
down, the | back. in: the, latter ; and the.tail longer, and: 
better marked with. rings of, different colours, from one end» 
to the other. These are the differences which have. induced: 
this great naturalist. to suppose them animals, of distinct 
species,;and, to: allot each a, separate. description. | How) 
far future) experience may» confirm. this» conjecture, time 
must discover; but certain it is, that if such: small, varieties | 
tmake a separate species, there. may be: many. other,animals: 
equally entitled to peculiar distinction, that arenow .classedy 
together. We shall, therefore, content,ourselves, at. present, 
‘with considering, as former naturalists: have ‘done, these two. 
merely,as varietiés;,of the» same animal, and only altered: im 
figure’ by- climate, food, oreducation.. 
The civet resembles animals .of the sionals anda in the ppiten 
slenderness of its body, the shortness of its legs, the odorous: 
matter that exudes. from, the glands behind; the: softness: of) 
its fur, the number of its claws, and,their incapacity of being): 
sheathed. It. differs. from. them in being much, larger. 
than any: hitherto described ; in having the nose lengthened, 
so_as to resemble that of. the fox; the tail long, and. taper- 
ing toa point; and. its ears straight, like. those of, a cat. 
The-colour of the »civet varies: itis commonly ash, spotted. 
with, black ; though: itis whiter. in» the female, tending to 
yellows and the, spots.are. much. larger, like those. of a 
panther. The colour on the belly, and under the throat, is. 
black; whereas the other parts of the body are black or 
streaked with gray. This animal varies in its colour, being 
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gemetimes streaked, as in our kind’ of ‘eats ealled ‘tabbies. 
It has, whiskers | ie the: test of its kind 5 : and its ee is black 
and ‘beautiful. :: 

The’ opening “Of the rane or bole wHiel 4 is the aedeptdee 
of the civet, differs from ‘that of the rest of the weasel kind; 
not opening into, but ‘under the anus: Besides this open- 
ing) whichis large, there is still another lower down; but 
for what purposes designed, is not’known, ‘The pouch 


‘itself is: about two inches and a half broad, and two long 


its opening ‘makes a chink, from the top downwards, that 
is about two inches and a half long; and is covered, on the 
edges and within, with short hair: when the two sides are 
drawn ‘asunder, the “inward cavity may be seen, large 
enough ‘to hold a small pullet’s egg; all round this are 
small glands, opening and furnishing that’ strong perfume 
which isso well known, and is found in this pouch of the 
colour and: consistence of pomatum. Those who ‘make it 
their: business to breed these animals for their perfume 
usually take it'from them. twice or'thrice a week, and some- 
times: oftener:)' The animal is kept in a long sort of a box, 
in’ which it) cannot ‘turn round. The’ person, therefore, 
opens this box behind, drags the animal backwards by the _ 
tail, keeps it in this position by a bar before, and, «with a 
wooden ‘spoon, takes the civet fromthe pouch, as carefully — 
as he can; then lets the tail go, and shuts the box again. 

The perfume, thus procured, is put into a vessel, which he 


takes care to keep shut; and when a sufficient quantity is 


procured, it is sold to very great advantage. 

The civet,* although a native of the warmest alanwuays 
is yet found: to live in temperate, and even cold countries, 
provided it" be defended carefully from the injuries of the 
air. Wherefore, it is’ not only bred among the Turks, the 
Indians, and Africans, but’ great numbers of these animals 
are also bred in Holland, where this scraping people make 
no small gain of its perfume.’ The ‘perfume of Anisterdam 
is reckoned the purest of any; the people of other coun- 
tries adulterating it with gums, | and other matters, “which 
diminish: its value, but increase its weight. ‘The quantity 
which a. single animal’ affords, “generally depends: upon its 
sae ae sap Shui “a srt more in ‘oid rtion as it 
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is more delicately and abundantly fed: | Raw flesh, hashed 
small, eggs, rice, birds, young fowls, and particularly’ fish, 
are the kinds of food the civet most delights in. 'These are 
to be changed and altered, to suit and entice its appetite, and 
continue -its health... It gets but very «little water 5) and _ 
although it drinks but: rarely, yet it makes urine very fre- 
quently ; and, upon such occasions,;we cannot, as in other 
animals, distinguish the male from the female. 7 
_ » The perfume of the civet is so strong: that it communicates 
itself to all parts of the animal’s body ; the fur is: impreg- 
nated thereby, and the skin penetrated to sucha: degree 
that it continues ‘to preserve the odout for a long time after 
it is stript off. Ifa person be shut up with one of them in 
a close: room, he cannot. support the, perfume, which is so 
copiously diffused. When the animal is» irritated, as in all 
the weasel kind, its .scent is much more violent than ordi- 
nary and if it be tormented so as to make it sweat, this 
also is.a strong perfume, and serves to adulterate or increase 
what is otherwise obtained from. it. In general, itis sold 
in Holland for about fifty shillings an ounce 5 although, | 
like all cther commodities, its value -alters in proportion to 
the demand. Civet must be chosen new, of a good von- 
sistence, whitish colour, and a strong disagreeable smell. 
There is still a very considerable traffic carried on from. 
Bussorah, Calicut, and other places in India, where the 
animal, that produces it is bred; from the Levant also, 
from Guinea, and especially from Brasil in South America, 
although Mr. Buffon is of opinion that the animalvis a, 
native only of the Old Continent, and not to be found. wild 
in the New. ‘The best. civet, however, is furnished, as’ was 
observed, by the Dutch, though not in such quantities at 
present as some years past, when this perfume-was more in: 
fashion. . Civet. is.a much, more. grateful perfume than 
musk, to which it .has some. resemblance; and was some 
years ago used, for the same purposes)in; medicine. But, at» 
present, it is quite discontinued in preseription ; and persons 
of taste or elegance seein to proscribe it.even from the toilet. 
Perfumes, like dress; have their. vicissitudes; musk:was in 
peculiar repute, until displaced by civet ; both gave ground, 
upon discovering the. manner of preparing ambergrise ; and 
even this is now disused for the less powerful vegetable kinds 
' of fragrance, spirit of lavender or ottar of roses. 
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As. to the rest, the) civet is. said, to bea wild fierce ani- 
mal; and,, although sometimes. tamed, ‘is never thoroughly 
familiar. ‘Its teeth. are. strong and. cutting, although its 
claws be feeble and, flexible... It‘is light) and active, and 
lives by prey, as the rest,of, its) kind, pursuing: birds, and 
other. small animals, that itis able to overcome. ‘They are 
sometimes seen, stealing into, the yards and. outhouses, to 
seize upon the poultry: their eyes) shine in: the night, and 
it is very probable that they see better in the dark than. by 
day... When, they. fail of animal. food, they, are found to 
subsist, upon roots and. fruits, and very seldom, drink; for 
which reason they are nevet;found near great waters. | They 
breed very fast in their native climates, where the heat seems 
to conduce,,to. their. propagation ;; but in our temperate 
latitudes, although they furnish their perfume in great. 
quantities, yet they are not. found to multiply... A’ proof 
that their perfume has no. enidowetnn dane their. na Sine for 
generation. | 


THE GLUTTONY. - 


I wii. ‘add but one antral more to this numerous ‘class 
of the weasel kind; namely, the glutton ; which, for several 
reasons, seems to belong to this tribe and’ this only. We 
have: hitherto had no precise deseription of this quadruped ; 
some resembling it to a’badger, some to a fox, and some 
toa hyzena. Linnzus’: places: at among the weasels, from 
the similitude of its teeth’; it should’ seem tome: to 're- 
semble this animal) stille more} from the greatlength of its 
body, and the shortness’ of its legs, from the softness of 
its fur, its disagreeable scent, and ‘its ‘insatiable: appetite for 
animal food: Mr. Klein, who saw ‘one “of ‘them; which 
was) brought; alivefrom Siberia, assures’ us, that it’ was 
about three feet 8 and about: a oa anda half high. 


x This ome oO is now fons to Bere a species of heaabs It is about 
‘three feet long, besides the tail, which is a foot in length.. Its size is 
equal to that of the common fox, though, like others of its tribe, it is 
of amore clumsy make, and’its back is more convex. Its general 
colour is a blackish brown, with the sides’ paler. The variety called 
the Wolverene is distinguished by its superior’ size, in the colour of its 
body, which is dull ferruginous, with the front, throat, and longitudinal 
stripe on the body, whitish.” 

t He says, it was an ‘ell and eight inches lone: T have, therefore, given 
its een as supposing it to be a Flemish ell; which is 27 inches. — 
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 ife we coniipdr these! dimensions with thése of other animals, ° 
we ‘shall find that ‘they approach “more nearly to the class 
we are! at present describing’ than any other; and that the 
glutton’ may ‘very justly be conceived under the form of a 
great overgrown weasel. Its nose; its ears, its teeth, and 
its’ long: bushy tail, are entirely similar; and as to what is 
said of its being rather corpulent than slender, it’ is most 
probable that those who described it thus, saw it after eating, 
at which time its belly, we are assured, is most monstrously 
distended :» however, ‘suspending all ‘certainty upon this. 
subject, IT) will take ‘leave’ rather to’ follow’ Linneeus than 
Buffon, in describing this ‘animal and mare rio expert: 
ence to judge between them. 1S t48 

The’ glutton, which’ is so” called: rH its voracious ap- 
peeks: is an animal fourid ‘aswell in the north’ of Europe 
ad: Siberia, ‘as in’ the northern parts of America, where 
it has the) name of the carcajow. “Amidst the variety of 
descriptions which have been given of it, no’very just idea 
can be formed of its figure; and, indeed, some naturalists, 
among whom was Ray, entirely.doubted of its existence. 
From the best accounts, however, we have of it, the bedy is 
thick and long, the legs short; itis. black along the back, 
and of a reddish brown on the sides; its fur is held-im the 
highest estimation, for its softness and«beautiful gloss ; the 
tail is bushy, like that. of the weasel, but rather »shorter; 
- and its legs and claws are better, fitted: for climbing trees, 
than for running along the ground.) ‘Thus far it entirely 
vesembles the weasel ;: and: its manner of: otoen its oe is 
also: by surprise, and: not: by pursuit.» iF 
» Searcely any of the animals: aney short: mee sek ‘Tong 
bodies pursue their prey; but, ‘knowing theifown! inca= 
pacity to’ overtake. it by. swiftness, either creep. upon ity in 
its rétréats, or wait in: ambush and: seize it with a. bound: 
The glutton, from the make of its legs and the length of 
its body, must be particularly slow; and, consequently, its 
only resource is in’ taking its prey by surprise. _ All the 
rest. of the weasel kind, from the smallness of, their size, 
are’better fitted for a life of insidious: rapine'than this; 
they can’ pursue their prey into’ its’ retreats, they can lurk 
utiseen among thé branches of trees, and hide themselves _ 

with ease under, the leaves: but: the glutton i is too. large | to 
~ follow small prey into their retreats’; nor would -such;“even 


/ 
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if obtained, be sufficient to sustain it. For these reasons, 
therefore, this animal seems naturally compelled to the life 
for which it has long been remarkable. Its only resource is 
to climb a tree, which it does with great ease, and there it 
waits with patience until some large animal passes under- 
neath, upon which it darts down with unerring certainty, and 
destroys it. | ie | it 

It is chiefly in North America that this voracious creature 
is seen lurking among the-thick branches of trees, in order 
to surprise ‘the deer, .with which the extensive forests of 
that part of the world abound. Endued with a degree of 
patience equal to its rapacity, the glutton singles out such 
trees as it observes marked by the teeth or the antlers of 
the deer; and is known to remain there watching for se- 
veral days together. If it has fixed upon a wrong tree, and 
finds that the deer have either left that part of the coun- 
try, or cautiously shun the place, it reluctantly descends, 


‘pursues the beaver to its retreat, or even ventures into the 


water in pursuit of fishes. But if it happens that, by long 
attention and keeping close, at last the elk or the rein-deer 
happen to pass that way, it at once darts. down upon 
them, ‘sticks its claws between their shoulders, and remains 
there unalterably firm. It is in vain that the large frighted 
animal increases its speed, or threatens with. its branch- 
ing horns ; the glutton having taken possession of its post, 
nothing can drive it off; its ‘enormous prey drives rapidly 
along amongst the thickest woods, rubs itself against, the 
largest trees, and tears down the branches with its. ex- 
panded horns; but still its insatiable foe sticks behind, 
eating its neck, and digging its passage to the great blood- 
vessels that lie in that part. ‘Travellers who wander through 


those deserts, often see pieces of the glutton’s skin sticking 


to the trees, against which it was rubbed by the deer. But 
the animal’s voracity is greater than its feelings, and it never 
seizes without bringing down its prey. When, therefore, 
the deer, wounded and feeble with the loss of blood, falls, 
the glutton. is seen to make up for its former abstinence 
by its present voracity. As it is not possessed of a feast 
of this kind every day, it resolves to lay in a store to serve 
it for a good while to come. It is, indeed, amazing how 
much one of these animals can eat at a time! That whidy 
was seen by Mr. Klein, although without exercise or air, | 
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although taken from its native climate, and enjoying but 
an indifferent state of health, was yet seen to eat thirteen 
pounds of flesh every day, and yet remain unsatisfied. - We 
may, therefore, easily conceive how much more it must 
devour at once, after a long fast, of a food of its own pro- 
curing, and in the climate THO natural to its constitution. 

We are told, accordingly, that from being a lank, thin 
animal, which it naturally is, it then gorges in such quan- 
tities, that its belly is distended, and its whole figure seems 
to alter. Thus voraciously it continues eating, till, incapa- 
ble of any other animal function, it lies totally torpid by the 
animal it has killed; and in this situation continues for two 
or three days. . In this loathsome and helpless state, it finds 
its chief protection from its horrid smell, which few animals 
care to come near ;* so that it continues eating and sleeping 
till its prey be devoured, bones and all, and then it mounts 
a tree, in quest of another adventure. 

The glutton, like many others of the wease sal kind, seems 
to prefer the most putrid flesh to that newly killed; and 
such is the voraciousness of this hateful creature, that, if 
its swiftness and strength were equal to its rapacity, 1t would 
soon thin the forest of every other living creature. But, 
fortunately, it is so slow, that there is scarcely a quadruped 
that cannot escape it, except the beaver. ‘This, therefore, it 
very frequently pursues upon land; but the beaver generally 
makes good its retreat by taking to the water, where the 
glutton has no chance to succeed. This pursuit only happens 
in summer ; forin the winter all that remains is to attack the 
beaver’s house, as at that time it never stirs from home. 
This attack, however, seldom succeeds 5 for the beaver has 
a covert way bored under the ice, and the glutton has only 
the trouble and disappointment: of sacking an empty town. — 

A life of necessity generally produces a good fertile in- © 
vention. ‘The glutton, continually pressed by the call of 
appetite, and having neither swiftness ‘nor activity to- 
satisfy it, is obliged to make up by stratagem the defects of 
nature. It is often seen to examine the traps and the snares 
laid for other animals, in order to anticipate the fowlers. 
It is said to practise a thousand arts to procure its prey, 
to steal upon the retreats of the rein-deer, the flesh’ of which: 
animal it loves in preference to all Ret to gs mm wait 

waigsty ” ieiie Sy stema, p. ib gt (pas , 
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for such animals as have been maimed by the hunters; to 
pursue the isatis while it is hunting for itself; and when 
that animal has run down its prey, to come in and seize 
upon the whole, and sometimes to devour even its: poor 
provider; and when these pursuits fail, even to dig up the 
graves, and fall upon the bodies interred there, devouring 
them, bones and all. For these reasons, the natives of 
the countries where the glutton inhabits, hold it in utter 
. detestation, and usually term it the vulture of quadrupeds. 
And yet it is extraordinary enough, that, being so very 
obnoxious to man, it does not seem to fear him.* We are 
told by Gmelin of one of these coming up boldly and 
calmly where there were: several persons at work, without 
testifying the smallest apprehension, or attempting to run, 
until it had received several blows, that at last totally 
disabled it. In all probability it came among them seck- 
ing its prey; and, having been used to attack animals of | 
inferior strength, it had no idea of a force. superior to its: 
own. The glutton, like all the rest of its kind, is a solitary 
animal ; and is never seen in company except with its female, 
with which it couples in the midst of winter. The latter 
goes with young about four months, and brings forth two or 
_ three at atime. They burrow in holes as the weasel; and: 
the male and female are generally found together, both 
equally, resolute in defence of their young. Upon this 
occasion the boldest dogs are afraid to approach them; they 
fight obstinately, and bite most cruelly. However, as they 
are unable to escape by flight, the hunters come to the 
assistance of the dogs, and easily overpower them. T heir 
flesh, it may readily be supposed, is not fit to be eaten, but 
the skins amply recompense the hunters for their toil and 
danger. ‘The fur has the most beautiful lustre that can be 
imagined, and is preferred before all others, except that of 
the Siberian fox, or the sable. Among other peculiarities 
of this animal, Linnzus informs us, that it is very difficult 
to be skinned; but from what cause, whether its abomina- . 
ble stench, or the skin’s tenacity to the flesh, he has not 
thought fit to inform US. 


* Buffon. + Linnei Systema, p. 67. 


BOOK V._ 
ANIMALS OF THE HARE KIND * 
INTRODUCTION. 


HAVING described in the last chapter a tribe of minute, 
fierce, rapacious animals, I come now to a race of minute 
animals of a more harmless and gentle kind, that, without 
being enemies to any, are preyed upon by all. As Nature 
has fitted the former for hostility, so it has entirely formed 
the latter for evasion; and as the one kind subsist by their 
courage and activity, so the other find safety from their 
swiftness and their fears. The hare is the swiftest animal 


in the world for the time it continues; and few quadrupeds , 


can overtake even the rabbit, when it has but a short way to 
run. To this class also we may add the squirrel, somewhat 
resembling the hare and rabbit in its form and nature, and 
equally pretty, inoffensive, and pleasing. 


If’ we were methodically to distinguish animals of the 


hare kind from all others, we might say that they have but 


two cutting teeth above and two below, that they are 


covered with a soft downy fur, and that they have a bushy 
tail, The combination of these marks might perhaps dis- 


tinguish them tolerably well, whether from the rat, the 
beaver, the otter, or any other most nearly approaching in 


form. But, as I have declined all method that rather tends 
to embarrass history than enlighten it, 1 am contented to 


class these animals together for no very precise reason, but 


because I find a general resemblance between them in their 
natural habits, and in the shape of their heads and body. 
I call a squirrel an animal of the hare kind, because it is 
something like a hare. I call the paca of the same kind, 
merely because it is more like a rabbit than any other ani- 
mal I know of. In short, it is fit to erect some particular 


* The animals of this family have two front teeth in each*j jaw ; those 
in the upper jaw are doubled, having two smaller ones standing behind 


the others: they feed entirely on vegetables, are very small, and run 


by a kind of leaping: they have five toes on the fore-feet, and four on 
the Paaticr. ! 


Volt. p. 257. 
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standard in the imagination of the reader, to refer him to 
some animal that he knows, in order to direct him in con- 
ceiving the figure of such as he does not know. Still, how- 
‘ever, he should be apprised that his knowledge will be 
defective without an examination of each particular species ; 
and that saying an animal 1 is of this or that sees kind, 
is but a very trifling part of its history. 

Animals of the hare kind, like all others that fed en- 
tirely upon vegetables, are inoffensive and timorous. As 
Nature furnishes them with a most abundant supply, they — 
have.not that rapacity after food remarkable in such as are 
often stinted in their provision. They are extremely active 
and amazingly swift, to which they chiefly owe their pro- 
tection; for being the prey of every voracious animal, they 
are incessantly pursued. The hare, the rabbit, atid the 
squirrel, are placed by Pyerius, in his T’reatise of Ruminating 
Animals, among the number of those that chew the cud > 
but how far this may be true I will not pretend to determine. 
Certain it is that their lips continually move whether sleep- — 
ing or waking. Nevertheless they chew their meat very 
much before they swallow it, “and for that reason I should 
suppose that it does not want a second mastication. All 
these animals use their fore-paws like hands; ie are 
_ remarkably ‘salacious, and are furnished by Nature with 
more ample powers - than most others for the business of 
propagation. They are so very prolific, that were they 
not thinned by the constant depredations made upon them 
by most Sanat antag they would quickly over “run oF 
earth. ; 3 

‘ af j 
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Or all ‘tae the hare i is the largest, then most parsdentets 
and the most timorous ;_ all its muscles are formed for 
swiftness ; and all its senses seem only given to direct ‘its: 
flight. It has very: large prominent eyes, placed | backw. ards 
in its head, so that it can’ almost sée behind ‘it as. it runs. 
These are never wholly closed; but as the animal is con- 
tinually upon the watch, it sleeps with them open. \ The 
ears are still more remarkable for their size; they are move- 
able, and capable of ‘being directed’ to every quarter ; so 
that the smallest sounds are readily received, and the animal's 
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motions. directed accordingly. The muscles of. the body 
are very strong, and without. fat, so that it may be said to 
cairy no superfluous burden of ‘flesh about it; the hinder 
feet are longer than the fore, which still adds to the rapidity 
of its motions; and almost. all animals that are remarkable 
for their ett except the APRS are formed in the same 
manner. | 

An animal so well formed tht a life of escape, might be 
supposed to enjoy a state of tolerable security ; but as every | 
rapacious creature is its enemy, it but very seldom lives out — 
its natural term. Dogs ofall kinds pursue it by instinct, 
and follow the hare more eagerly than any other animal. 
The cat and the weasel kinds are continually lying in ambush, 
and practising all their little arts to seize it; birds of prey: 
’ are still more dangerous enemies, as against them no swilt- 
ness can avail, nor retreat secure; but man, an enemy far 
_ more powerful than all, prefers its flesh to that of other 
animals, and destroys greater numbers than all the rest. © 
Thus pursued and persecuted on every side, the race would 
long since have been totally extirpated, did it not find a 
» resource in its amazing fertility. ) 

The hare multiplies exceedingly; it is in a state of en- 
gendering at a few months old; the female goes with young 
but thirty days, and generally brings forth three or four at — 
a time.* As soon as they have produced their young, they 
are again ready for conception, and thus do not lose any 
time in continuing the breed. But they are in another 
respect. fitted in an extraordinary manner for multiplying © 
their kind; for the female, from the conformation of. her 
womb, is Ren seen to bring forth, and yet to continue 
pregnant at the same time 5. or, in other words, to have 
young ones of different ages in her womb together. Other 
animals never receive the male when pregnant, but bring 
forth their young at once. But it is frequently different 
with the hare; the female often, though already impreg- 
nated, admitting the male, and thus receiving a second 
impregnation. The reason of this extraordinary circum. . 
stance is, that the womb. in these animals is divided in such 
a manner that it may be considered .as. a double organ, 
one side of which may be filled while the other remains — 
empty. Thus these animals: may be. seen to couple at 

, i Buffon, vol. xiii, p. 12. 
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“every parted of their pregnancy, and even while they are 
bringing forth young, laying the foundation of another 
brood. 3 

The young of these animals are brought forth with their 
eyes open, and the dam suckles them for twenty days, after 
which they leave her, and seek out for themselves. * From 


this we observe, that the education these animals receive ._ 


is but trifling, and the family connection but of a short 
duration. In the rapacious kinds the dam leads her young 
forth for months together ; teaches them the arts of rapine ; 
and, although she “wants milk to supply them, yet keeps 
them under her care until they are able to hunt for them- 
selves. Buta long connection of this kind would be very 
unnecessary as well as dangerous to the timid animals we 
are describing ; their food is easily procured; and their 
associations, instead of. protection, .would only expose 
them to their pursuers. ‘They seldom, however, separate 
far from each other, or from the place where they were 
produced ; but make each a form at some distance, hav- 
ing a predilection rather for the place than each other’ S 
society. They feed during the night rather than by day, 
choosing the more tender blades of grass, and quenching 
their thirst with the dew. They live also upon roots, leaves, 
fruits, and corn, and prefer such plants as are furnished | 
with a milky juice. They also strip the bark of trees dur- 
ing the winter, there being scarcely any that they will not 
feed on, except the lime or the alder. They are particularly 


fond of birch, pinks, and parsley. When they are kept _ 


tame, they are fed with lettuce and other garden herbs ; 
but the flesh of such as are thus brought up is always 
indifferent. 

They sleep or repose in efteh forms by day, and may be 
said to live only by night. It is then that they go forth 
to feed and couple. They do not pair, however, but in 
the rutting season, which begins in February; the male 
pursues and discovers the female by the. sagacity of its 
nose. They are then seen by moonlight, playing, skip- 
ping, and pursuing each other; but the least motion, the 
slightest breeze, the falling of a leaf, is sufficient to dis-. 
turb their revels; they aye. fly off, and. each takes a 
separate way. : 

* rey hie xiii. p. ‘ie + Ibid. 
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As their limbs are made for running, they easily outstrip 
all other animals in. the beginning ; and could they preserve 
their speed, it would be impossible to overtake them; but. 
as they exhaust their strength at their first efforts, and 
double back to the place they were started from, they are 
‘more easily taken than the fox, which is a much slower 
animal than they. As their hind legs are longer than the 
fore, they always choose to run up hill, by which the speed 
_ of their pursuers is diminished, while theirs remains the 
same. ‘Their motions are also without any noise, as they - 
have the sole of the foot furnished with hair; and they seem 
the only animals that have hair on the inside of their 
mouths. . 

-'They seldom live above seven or eight years at the utmost : 
they come to their full perfection in a year; and this mul- 
tiplied by seven, as in other animals, gives the extent of 
‘their lives.* It is said, ‘however, that the females live longer 
than the males: of this Mr. Buffon makes a doubt ; but I 
am assured that it is so. They pass their. lives, in our 
climate, in solitude and silence; and they seldom are heard 
to cry, except ‘when they are ot or wounded. ‘Their — 
voice is not so sharp as the note of some other animals, but 
“more nearly approaching that of the squalling of a child. — 
They are not so wild as their dispositions and their habits | 
seem to indicate; but are of a complying nature, and easily — 
susceptible of a kind of education. ‘They are easily tamed. 
They even become fond and caressing, but they are incapable 
of attachment to any particular person, and never can be 
depended upon; for, though taken never so young, they 
regain their native freedom at the first opportunity. As they 
_ have a remarkably good ear, and sit upon their hind legs, — 

and use their fore-paws as hands, they have been taught to — 
beat the drum, to dance to music, and go through the 
manual exercise. | 

But their natural instincts for their preservation are much 
more extraordinary than those artificial “tricks that are 
taught them. They make themselves a form, particularly 
in those places where the colour of the grass most resembles 
that of their skin; it is open to the South in winter, and to” 
the north in summer. The hare, when it hears the hounds ' 
at a distance, flies for some time through a natural imple 

* Buffon, vol. xiii. p, 12. 
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‘without .managing its strength, or consulting, any other 
‘means but speed for its safety... Having attained some. hill 
_or rising ground, and left the dogs so far behind that it no 
longer hears their cries, it. stops, rears on its hinder lege. 
and. at length looks back to see if,it has not lost its pursuers. 
But these, having once’ fallen. upon the scent, pursue slowly 
and with ,united. skill,, and the poor,/animal soon again 
hears the fatal tidings of their approach. Sometimes when 
sore hunted it. will, start'a fresh hare, and; squat in. the 
same form ; sometimes ‘it will ‘creep underthe door of a 
-sheep-cot, ,and'shide among) the sheep; sometimes it will 
run among them, and no vigilance can drive jit fromthe 
flock ;. some will enter. holes, like, the rabbit, which, the 
hunters call going to vadlt ; some will go up one side of the 
hedge and come, down the.other ;,and.it has been known 
that a hare sorely hunted, has got-upon the top.of a quick-set 
shedge, and run a good way thereon; by which. it has. effee- 
tually evaded the hounds... It is no unusual thing also for 
them.to betake themselves to furze bushes, and to leap from 
one to another, by which the dogs are frequently misled. 
However, the first doubling a hare makes is. generally a 
key to all. its future attempts of that kind, the latter being 
-exactly like the former..The young hares tread heavier, 
and leave a stronger scent than the old, because their limbs 
are weaker; and the more this forlorn creature tires, the 
heavier it treads, and the stronger is the scent it leaves. 
A, buck, or male:hare, is known by its choosing to run upon 
hard highways, feeding farther from the wood-sides, and 
making its doubling of .a greater compass than the female. 
-The male having made a turn or: two about. its form, fre- 
quently leads the hounds. five ,or»six miles ona stretch; 
but the female keeps . close ,by»sdme covert; side, turns, 
crosses, and winds among :th¢ bushes like.a rabbit, and 
seldom jruns directly forward.» Ta general, however, both 
male and female regulate their conduct according to the 
weather. In’a:amoist day they hold by the highways more 
than at any other ‘time, because the scent is then strongest. 
upon the grass. ‘If they come to, the side of a grove or 
_ Spring, they forbear to enter, but squat down by the side. 
thereof until the hounds have overshot them ; and then, turn- 
ing along their former path, make to their old form, from 
which they vainly Rope for protection. « 
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‘Hares ‘are divided, by the hunters, into mountain and 
measled hares. ‘The former are more swift, vigorous, and 
‘have the flesh better tasted; the latter chiefly frequent the 
marshes, when hunted keep among low grounds, and their 
flesh is moist, white, and flabby. When the male and 
female keep one particular spot, they will not suffer any 
‘strange hare to make its form in the same quarter; so that 
it is usually said, that the more you hunt, the more hares 
you shall have; for, having killed one hare, others come - 
and take possession of its form. Many of these animals are 
found to live in woods and thickets, but they are naturally 
fonder of the open country, and are constrained only by fear 
‘to take shelter in places that afford them neither a warm 
‘sun nor an agreeable pasture. . They are, therefore, usually 
‘seen stealing out of the hedges of the wood to taste the 
'grass that grows shorter and sweeter in the open fields than 
under the shade of the trees; however, they seldom miss of 
‘being pursued; and every excursion is a new adventure. 
"They are shot at by poachers; traced by their footsteps in 
the snow ; caught 1 in springs ; dogs, birds, and cats, are all 
‘combined against them; ants, snakes, and adders, drive 
them from their forms, “especially in summer; even fleas, 
from which most other animals are. free, persecute this poor 
creature ; and so various are its enemies, that it is seldom 
permitted to reach even that short term to which it is. 
limited by nature. 
_ The soil and climate have theix! influence upon this ani- © 
‘mal, as well as on most others. In the countries bordering 
on the north pole, they become white in winter, and are 
often seen in great troops of four or five hundred, running 
along the banks of the river Irtish, or the Jenisca, and are 
as white as the snow they tread on. They are caught in 
traps for the sake of their skins, sebohe on the spot, are sold 
for less than seven shillings a hundred. Their fur is well 
known to form a considerable article in the hat manufae- 
ture; and we accordingly import vast quantities of it from — 
those countries where the hare abounds in such plenty. 
. They are found also entirely black, but these in much less 
quantities than the former ;* and even some have been seen 
with horns, though these but rately. + 


* Klein. Disp. Quadrup. p. 52. | t Tohnsotl de Quadrup.'1.ii. C. 2 
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_. The hares of the hot countries, particularly in Italy, Spain, 
and Barbary, are smaller than ours: those bred in the > 
Milanese country are said to be the best in Europe.* There 
is scarcely a country where this animal is not to be found, 
from the torrid zone to the neighbourhood. of the polar cir- 
cle. The natives of Guinea knock them on the head as they | 
come down to the sides of the rivers to drink. They also 
surround the place where they are seen in numbers, and 
clattering a short stick, which every man carries, against that 
which the person next him carries, they diminish their circle 
gradually, till the hares are cooped up in the midst. They 
then altogether throw their sticks in among them, and with 
such deadly force, that they seldom fail of killing great num- 
bers at a time. ) fer 

The flesh of this animal has been esteemed: a delicacy 
among some nations, and it is held in detestation by. 
others. ‘The Jews, the ancient Britons, and the Mahome- 
tans, all considered it as an unclean animal, and religiously 
abstained from it. On the contrary, there are scarce any 
other people, however barbarous at present, that do not con- 
sider it as the most agreeable food... Fashion seems to pre- 
side and govern all the senses; what mankind. at one time 
consider as beautiful, fragrant, or savoury, may at another 
time, or among other nations, be:regarded as deformed, dis- 
gustful, or ill-tasted. That flesh which the ancient Romans 
so much admired as to call it the food of the wise, was, 
among the Jews and the Druids, thought unfit to be eaten ; 
and even the moderns, who, like the Romans, consider the 
flesh of this animal as a delicacy, have very different ideas as 
to dressing it. With us it is simply served up without much 
seasoning: but Apicius shews us the manner of dressing 
a hare in true Roman taste, with parsley, rice, vinegar, cum- 
min seed, and coriander.< | | 


THE RABBIT. 


Tue hare and the rabbit, though so very nearly resem-_ 
bling each other in form and disposition, are yet distinct 
kinds, as they refuse to mix with each other. Mr. Buffon 


* Dictionnaire Raisonnée Liévre. Si 
+ Hist. Gen. des. Voyages, tom. iv. p. 171. t Vid. Apicii, &c.. | 
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bred up several of both kinds in the same place; but’ from 


being at first indifferent, they soon became enemies ; and 
their combats « were generally continued until one of thee | 


was disabled or destroyed. However, -though these’ éxpe- 
riments were not attended with success, I am assured’ that 
nothing i is more frequent than an animal bred between, these 
two, but which, like the mule, is marked with ‘sterility: Nay, 


it has been actually known that the rabbit’ couples with ani- 


mals of a much more distant nature; and there is at present 
in the Museum at Brussels, a creature covered with fea- 
thers and hair, and said to be bred between ‘a rabbit and 
a hen. ‘The fecundity of the rabbit is still greater than 
that of the hare; and ‘if we should caleulate the ‘ ‘pro- 
duce from a single pair in one year, the number would 
be amazing. ‘They breed seven times in a year, and: bring 
' eight young ones each time. On a supposition, therefore, 


that this happens regularly, at the end of four years’a 


couple of rabbits shall see a progeny of almost a million 
and half. From hence we must justly apprehend’ being 
overstocked by their increase; but, happily for mankind, 
their enemies are numerous, and their nature inoffensive; 
so that their destruction bears a near AAA ead baie tir 
fertility. ) 

But although their numbers be dinithioned’ by een Beis 
and bird of prey, and still more by man_ himself, yet there 


is no‘danger of their extirpation. The hare is a poor de-— 


fenceless animal, that has’ nothing but its swiftness to 


depend on for safety ; its numbers are, therefore, every day 


decreasing 5 and in countries that are well peopled, the 
species are so much kept under, that. laws are made for 
their preservation. Still, however, it is most likely that 


they will be at last totally destroyed ; and, like the wolf or 


the elk in some countries, be only kept in remembrance. 


But it is otherwise with the rabbit, its fecundity being’ 


greater, and its means of safety more certain. The hare 
‘seems to have more various arts and instincts to escape ‘its 
pursuers, by doubling, squatting, and winding 5 the rab- 
pit has but one art of defence alone, but in that one finds 
safety, by making itself a hole, where it continues a great 
part of the day, and breeds up its young; there it con- 
tinues secure from the eg the hound, the kite, and every 
other enemy. | : 
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» Nevertheless, though this’ retreat’ be safe and convenient, 
the rabbit does not''seem to be naturally fond of keeping 
there. It loves the sunny field’‘and the open pasture; ‘it 
seems to) be/a chilly anitnal, and dislikes the coldness of its 
under-ground | habitation!’ ‘It’ is, ‘therefore, continually out, 
when it does ‘not: fear’ disturbance’; ‘and the female’ Otten | 
brings forth: her young at’a distance from: the warren, in a 
hole, ‘not above'a foot deep at the most. “There she suckles 
them for about a month, covering them over with moss and 
grass, whenever'she goés to pasture, and scratching them up 
at her return.) Ithas been’ said; indeed; that this ~ shallow 
hole without the warren: is: ‘made lest the male’ should attack 
‘and’ destroy ‘her young; but'I have ‘seen the male! himself 
attend. the: young there, lead them. out to feed, and conduct 
them back‘upon the return’of the dam. -'Phis_ external re- 
treat seems a kind ‘of ‘country house, at a distance’ from’ the 
general habitation; it is usually made near some: ‘spot. of 
excellent pasture, or in the midst of a field of sprouting 
corn. To this both male and female often retire from the 
warren, lead their young by night to the food which ‘lies so 
convenient, and, if not disturbed, continue there till they 
are grown up. ‘There they find a greater variety of pasture 
than near the warren, which is generally eaten bare; and 
enjoy a warmer ‘sun, ‘by covering themselves up in a shal- 
lower hole.:' Whenever’ they are disturbed, they then for- 
sake. their retreat’ of pleasure for’ one ‘of safety; they fly to 
the warren with’ their ‘utmost speed ; and if the’ way be short, _ 
there is* ‘seareely ey dog, sith swiit soever, that can’ over- 
take them: - 

. But it does not! always: ape that nase animals | are 
pousshueld of one. of these external apartments 5 they most 
usually bring forth their young in the: warren, but always 
in a hole,’ separate ‘from’ the male. ‘On tHedé occasions, 
the female digs herself a hole,* different from’ the ordinary 
one, by: being” more intricate; at the bottom of which she 
-makes'a more ample apartment. This done, she pulls off 
from her belly'a-good quantity of her hair, with which she 
makes a kind of bed for her young. During the two first 
days she never leaves them’; and does ‘not stir’ out but to 
_ procure ‘ nourishment, which she ‘takés ~ with ° the “utmost 
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dispatch ; in this manner: suckling her young for near six 
weeks, until they are strong, and able to go abroad them- 
selves.. During all this time, the male seldom visits their 
separate apartments; but when they are grown up, so as 
to come to the mouth of. the hole, he then seems to- 
acknowledge them as his. offspring, takes them between 
his paws, smoothes their skin, and licks their eyes: all 
of them, one after the other, have an ii pi pion in his 
caresses. | 
In this manner the rabbit, when wild, consults. its plea- 
sure and its safety; but those that are bred up tame, do not 
take, the trouble of ‘digging a,hole, conscious of being 
alr eady protected. It.has also. been observed,* that when 
people, to make a warren, stock it with tame rabbits, these 
animals, haying been ,unaccustomed to the art of scraping’ 
a hole, continue exposed to the weather, and. every other 
accident,, without, ever burrowing. Their immediate off- 
spring also are equally regardless of their safety: and it is 
not till after two.,or. three generations that these animals 
begin to find the necessity, and convenience of an asylum, 
and. practise an art which they could only: learn. from 
nature. 

Rabbits of the domestic breed, like all other animals that 
are: under the protection of man, are of various colours ; 
white, brown, black, and mouse-colour. The black are 
the most scarce; the brown, white, and mouse-colour, are 
in greater, plenty. : ‘Most of the wild. rabbits are of a brown, 
and it, is. the colour which prevails among the species ; for 
in every nest of rabbits, whether the parents be black or 
white, there are some brown ones found of the number. 
But, in England, there are many warrens stocked with the 
mouse-colour kinds, which some say came originally from 
an island in the river Humber, and which. still continue 
their original colour, after a great number. of successive 
geneyations. A gentleman, who bred up tame rabbits for 
his amusement, gives the following account of their produc- 
tion: ‘I began” says he, “ by having but one male and 
female only 5 the male was entirely white, and the female. 
brown ; but, in their posterity, the number of the brown by 
far bi i those of any other colour: there were some 


* Buffon. + Mr. Moutier, as quoted by Mr. Buffon 
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white, some party-coloured, and some ‘black: It is  sur- 
_ prising how much the descendants were obedient and sub- 
missive to their common parent ; he was easily distinguished: 
from the'rest by his superior whiteness ; and, however nu- 
merous the other males were, this kept them all in ‘subjec 
tion. Whenever they quarrelled among each other, either 
for their females or provisions, as soon as he heard the noise, 
he ran up to them with all dispatch, and, upon his appear- 
ance, all was instantly reduced to peace and order. If he 
caught any of them in the fact, he instantly punished them, 
as an example to the rest. Another instance of his supe- 
riority was, that having accustomed them to come to me 
with the call of a whistle, the instant this signal was given 
I saw him marshalling them up, leading them the foremost, 
and then suffering them all to file off before him.” 

~The rabbit,* though less than the’ hare, generally lives 
longer. As these animals pass the greater part of their 
lives in their burrow, where they continue at ease and un- 
molested, they have nothing to prevent the regularity of 
their health, or the due course of their nourishment. They 
are, therefore, generally found fatter than the hare; but 
their flesh is, notwithstanding, much less delicate. ‘That of 
the old ones, in particular, is hard, tough, and dry; but 
it is said, that’ in warmer countries they are better tasted. 
This may very well be; as the rabbit, though so very plen- 
tiful in Great Britain ‘and Ireland, is nevertheless a native 
of the warmer climates; and has been originally imported 
into these kingdoms from Spain. In that country, and 
in some of the islands in the Mediterranean, we are told 
that they once multiplied in such numbers as to prove the - 
greatest nuisance to the natives. They at first demanded 
military aid to destroy them; but soon after they called 
in the assistance of. ferrets, which originally came from 
Africa, and these, with much more ease and expedition, 
contrived to lessen the calamity. In fact, rabbits are 
found to love a warm climate, and to be incapable of 
bearing the cold of the north; so that in Sweden they are 
obliged to be littered in the houses. It is otherwise in all 
the tropical climates, where they are extremely com- 
mon; and where they seldom burrow, as with us. The 
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English counties’ that are most noted for these animals, 
are, Lincolushire, Norfolk, and Cambridgeshire. ‘They de- 
light }in grounds of a sandy soil, which are warmer. than 
those of clay’; and which also furnish a softer and finer - 
ig dite . 

The tame rebate are e larger than the wild ones, from their 
taking more nourishment, and using less exercise ; but their - 
flesh is. not so good, being more insipid and softer. In 
order to, improve it, they are chiefly fed upon bran, and are, 
stintéd in their water ;. for if indulged in too’ great plenty. 
of. moist! food, they are apt, as the feeders express it, to 
grow rotten. ‘The hair or fur isa very useful commodity, 
and’ is employed in, ‘England for several purposes, as well 
when the skin is dressed with it on,.as when it. is ‘pulled 
off. ‘The ‘skins, especially. the white, are used. for lining 
clothes, ‘and are considered as a cheap imitation of er- 
mine. ‘The skin of thée;male.is usually preferred, as. being 
the most lasting, but) it.is coarser; that on’ the belly, in 
either sex, is the best and finest. But the chief use made 
of rabbit’s fur’ is in the manufacture of hats; it is always 
mixed, in certain proportions, with the fur of the beaver; 
and it is said to ere the latter more strength and con- 
sistence, 

The Syrian rabbit, like all caine animals bred t in that 
country; is remarkable for the length of its hair; it falls 
along: the sides in wavy wreaths, and is in some places 
curled at the end, like wool; it is shed once a year in large 
masses ; and it often’ happens that the rabbit, dragging a 
part of:its robe on the ground, appears as. if it had got 
another leg, or a longer tail. There are no, rabbits naturally 


in America’; however, those that have ‘been carried from 


Europe, are found to multiply in the West India islands in 
great abundance. In other parts.of that continent, they 


’ have animals. that, in some measure, tesemble the rabbits of 


Europe; and which most European travellers have often 
called Aares: or! rabbits, as they happened to be large, or 
small; | Their giving them even the name will be ajsufficient 
excuse for my placing them among animials of the hare kind ; 

although they may differ in many of the most essential par- 
ticulars.:: But before we go to the new continent, we will — 
first examine such as bear even a distant resemblance to the 


| hare kind at home. 
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the: figure of:a Squirrel as that of the rabbit ;’ but supposing’ . 


it unknown, to‘any, we might'give them’some idea of itsform, 
by: al paring’ it yto’a rabbit; with shorter:ears, and a longer 
tail. :; The 
from: Ales as it is extremely long, beautiful,’ and bushyy 
spreading, 


i tail,y ihdeed, is-alone sufficient: to distinguish it 


like a:fan, and which, when ‘thrown up: behind, : 


“covers the whole: body. This serves the little animal fora. 


double purpose’; when erected, it serves, like an umbrella, as 
a secure protection from the injuries of the heat and cold; 
and ‘wher extended; it is very instrumental, in ‘promoting 
thosé vastileaps that the squirrel takes from tree to tree; nay, 
some assert that it answers. stilla third purpose, and when 
the squirrel takes the water, which it sometimes does apie a 
piece of bark; that its tail serves it instead: of .a sail. sp 
There ‘are few wild* animals in’ which there are so many 
varieties as in the squirrel. . The common squirrel is of the 
size of a small rabbit, anda is rather of ‘a more reddish 
brown.» The belly and breast are white; and the ears beau- 
tifully, ornamented with long tufts th hair, of a deeper: 
colour than that on the body. The eyes‘are large, black, and 


lively ;. the legs are short and muscular, like those of the 


rabbit; but the toes longer, and the claws sharper, so as to 
fit. it for climbing. When it eats, or dresses itself, it sits 
erect, like the hare or rabbit, making use of its fore-legs as 
hands ; and chiefly resides in ‘trees. The gray Virginian 
sguirrel, which Mr. Buffon calls the petit gris, is larger than 
anabbit, and of a grayish colour. Its body and limbs are 
thicker than those of the common squirrel ; and its ears are 


shorter, and without tufts at the point. The upper part of } 


the body, and external part of the legs, are of a:fine whitis! 

gray, ‘with a beautiful red streak on each side length- 
ways.» The tail is covered with very long gray hair, varie- 
gated with black and white towards the extremity. This 
variety seems to be common to both continents ; and in 


* This Heeent tribe of quadrupeds hoe two front decth | in ach jaw 5 
. those i in the upper, jaw, being wedge-shaped, those in the lower pointed : 
' 6n’eaeh side in the upper jaw there are five grinders, and four in the 
iewer :\ they have: perfect collar bones, and-in’ most species the tail ia 
sued on, each side... sole gt Blein.. Linneus. 
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Sweden is seen to change colour in winter. The Barbary 
squirrel, of which Mr. Buffon makes three varieties, is of 
a mixed colour, between red and black. Along: the sides 
there. are white and brown lines, which render this animal 
very beautiful; but what still adds to its elegance is, that 
the belly is of a sky blue, surrounded with white. Some 
of these hold up their tail erect; and others throw it for- 
ward over their body. The Stberian whete squtrrel is of 
the size of a common squirrel. The Carolina black squir- 
rel.is much bigger than the former, and sometimes tripped _ 
with white at all the extremities. The Braszlzan squirrel, 
which Mr. Buffon calls the coguallin, is a beautiful animal 
ef this kind, and very remarkable for the variety of its 
colours. Its belly is of a bright yellow; its, head and body 
variegated with white, black, brown, and orange colour. 
It wants the tufts at the extremity of its ears; and does 
not climb trees, as most of the kind are seen todo. To 
this list may be added the /zttle ground squirrel of Carolina, 
of a reddish colour, and blackish stripes on each side; and, 
like the former, not delighting in trees. Lastly, the sguzrrel 
of New Spain, which is of a deep iron-gray colour, with 
seven longitudinal whitish streaks along the sides of the 
male, and five along those of the female. As for the flying 
squirrels, they are a distinct kind, and shall be treated of by 
themselves, i ay teed ce i 
These, which I suppose to be but a few of the numerous 
varieties of the squirrel, sufficiently serve to shew how ex- 
tensive this animal is diffused over all parts of the world. 
It. is not to be supposed, however, that every variety is 
capable of sustaining every climate; for few animals are 
so tender, or so little able to endure a change of abode, as 
this. Those bred in the tropical climates, will only live 
‘mear a warm sun; while, on the contrary, the squirrel of | 
Siberia will scarce endure the temperature of ours. These 
varieties do not only differ, in their constitutions and colour, 
but in their dispositions also; for while some live on the 
tops of trees, others feed, like rabbits, on vegetables below. 
Whether any of these, so variously coloured, and so dif- 
fre disposed, would breed among each other, we can- 
not tell: and since, therefore, we are left in uncertainty 
upon this point, we are at liberty either to consider each 
as a distinct species by itself ; or only a variety, that accident 
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enh have originally produced, and that the climate or 
soil might have continued. For my own part, as the original 
character of the squirrel is so strongly marked upon them 
all, I cannot help considering them in the latter point of 
view; rather as the common descendants of one parent, than 
originally formed with such distinct similitudes. 

The squirrel is a beautiful little animal,* which is but 
half savage ; and which, from the gentleness and innocence 
of its manners, deserves our protection. It is neither car- 
nivorous nor hurtful: its usual food is fruits, nuts, and 
acorns; it is cleanly, nimble, active, and industrious; its 
eyes are sparkling, and its physiognomy marked. with 
meaning. It generally, like the hare and rabbit, sits up on — 
its: hinder legs, and uses the fore-paws as hands ; these 
have five claws or toes, as they are called, and one of them 
is separated from the rest like a thumb. ‘This animal seems 
to approach the nature of birds, from its lightness, and _ 
surprising agility on the tops of trees. It seldom descends 
to the ground, except in case of storms, but. jumps from 
one branch to another; feeds, in spring, on the buds and 
young shoots; in summer, on the ripening fruits, and 
particularly the young cones of the pine-tree. In autumn:it 
has an extensive variety to feast upon; the acorn, the filbert, 
the chesnut, and the wilding. ‘This season of plenty, how- 
ever, is not spent in idle enjoyment; the provident little 
animal gathers at that time its provisions for the winter ; and 
cautiously foresees the season when the “dem shall be str ipped 
of i its leaves and fruitage. 

Its nest is generally formed among the large branches 
of'a great tree, where they begin to fork off into small ones. 
After choosing the place where the timber begins to decay, 
and an hollow may the more easily be formed, the squirrel 
begins by making a kind of level between the forks ; and then 
bringing moss, twigs, and dry leaves, it binds them together 
with great art, so as to resist the most violent storm. ‘This 
is covered up on all sides; and has but a single opening at 
top, which is just large enough to admit the little animal ; 
and this opening is itself defended from the weather by a 
kind of canopy, made in the fashion of a cone;so that it 
_ throws off the rain, though never so heavy. The nest thus 

formed, with avery little opening above, is, nevertheless, 
| * Buffon. 
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very commodious arid roomy below; soft, well knit together, | 
land: every’ way’ convenient: and warm.) \:In, this! retreat ‘the 
little animal brings: forth its. young, shelters itself from:the 
scorching heat ‘of! the ‘sun, which it seems! to fear! and 
from ‘the storms and inclemency: of winter, which ‘it; is ystill 
less capable of supporting. Its provision of nuts ‘andsacorns 
ts seldom in its nest, but! ‘in the hollows of the: tree, laid‘ up 
carefully together,” and: never touched: but; in cases’ | of 
necessity. ‘Thus one single tree serves for a retreat: anda 
storehouse ;and without leaving it during ‘the winter, :the 
squirrel possesses all those enjoyments that its: nature -is 
capable of receiving. But, it sometimes: happens that. its 
little mansion is attacked by a deadly and powerful foe. The 
martin goes often» in quest of a retreat for its young, which 
it is incapable of making for itself; for-this., reason it 
fixes upon the nest of a squirrel, and, with double: ‘injustice, 
destroys the tenant, and thir takes: postpasiaey of we 
mansion, 
» However, | this is:a: Joa lati that ee seldom Lie capdwcal ; 
and, of all other animals; the squirrel leads the most frolick- 
some playful life, being surrounded with abundance, vand 
having few enemies to fear. They are in heat early in springs 
when, as a modern naturalist says,* it is:very: diverting» to. 
see the female feigning ‘an escape: from the pursuit of two: or 
three males, and ‘to ‘observe the various proois»which they give 
of their agility, which is then exerted in full, force:,. Nature 
seems to have been particular in her formation, of, these 
animals for propagation: however, they séldom bring forth 
above four or five young: at atime; and that: but oncé a 
year. The time of: their gestation seems tobe: about sho 
weeks;: they are pregnant) in: the hedtipi nits of “seh and 
rat forth about the middle of;May.. ia 
>The squirrel is never found in the open fields, nor nat. in: 


eile or underwoods!: it always keeps in the midst of the 


tallest trees, and, as much as possible, shuns the habitations: 
of men. It is extremely watchful; if the tree injwhich, it 
résides be but touched. atthe: bottom, the squirrel |.instantly 
takes ‘the alarm,’ quits its nest, at once. flies. off ;to -another 
‘reeyrand: thus travels, 'with great ease, along, the tops of 
the forest,,until it finds itself perfectly out of, danger. Ih 
this manner it continues for some hours, at a distance: from 
* British Zoology. 
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home, until.the alarm,be past! away; and then it retuins,’ by 
paths that to all quadrupeds but. itself-are' utterly impassable. 
Its usual way of moving is by bounds; these it takes:.from 
one tree to another,.at forty. feet? distance ; and) if. at any 
time it is obliged ‘to descend, it runs; up. the side of the’ next 
tree with amazing’ facility. .It has an. extremely’ sharp. 
piercing note, which most usually expresses, pain) ithas 
another, more like the. purring of a cat, which it employs 
when pleased.;. atleast it appeared so) in: Fit from! whence 
I have taken a part of this description.; | role -ink 
In Lapland, and the ,extensive jrhstes te fee north, !the 
squirrels are observed to change their, habitation, and) to 
remove in vast numbers from one country to another. In 
these migrations they are generally seen by thousands, 
travelling directly; forward; while, neither, rocks, forests, 
_ nor even the broadest waters, can stop their'progress.: ‘What 
I am going to relate appears so» extraor dinary, that: were 
it not attested by numbers of the most:credible historians; 
among whom are Klein-and Linneus, it might ‘be rejected, 
with that) scorn. with which, we ‘treat -imposture or ‘credu: 
lity : however, nothing, can be more; true: than: that when 
these animals, in their progress, meet with: broad rivers, of 
extensive |lakes,. which ;,abound:;in: Lapland, they: take a 
very: extraordinary’ method of, crossing: them.: «Upon ‘a: 
proaching; the banks, and perceiving: ‘the: brbhdell of | thd 
water, they:jreturn, as-,if,bycommion consent, into the 
neighbouring forest, each in questiof:a piece of -bark, which 
answers all the. purposes, of boats for wafting. them over; 
When. the. whole, company.are fitted :in: this manner, ‘they 
boldly commit ‘their little. fleet to ‘the waves ; everyosquir- 
rel< sitting on, its own (piece) .of sbark, and: fanning the>ait 
with its; tail, todrive the vessel:to/ its; desired» ports: dn 
this orderly manner they. set forward, and: oftem cross: lakes 
several miles broad;.. But /it)'too ‘often happens that» the 
poor mariners. are. not aware (of: the dangers ‘of ‘their navi- 
gation; for, although at the’ edge of the water it is gene- 
rally calm, inthe midst it;is) always more turbulentici There 
the |. slightest . additional); gust. of : wind’ oversets: the little 
sailor. and_his’-vessel together.’ The whole navy; that: but 
a..few, minutes:before; redé proudly. and ‘securely along,’ is 
now. overturned, and-a-shipwreck of two,or three thousand 
sail ensues. This, which; is, so unfortunate si the little | 
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animal, is generally the most lucky: accident in the world for 
the Laplander onthe shore ; who gathers up the dead bodies 
as they are thrown in by the waves, eats the flesh, and sells 
the skins for about a shilling the dozen.* — 

The squirrel is easily tamed, and it is then a very familiar 
animal. It loves to lie warm, and will often creep into a 
man’s pocket or his bosom. It is usually kept in a box, and 
fed with hazel nuts. Some find amusement in observing 
with what ease it bites the nut open, and eats the kernel. 
In short, it is a pleasing pretty little domestic ; and its tricks 
and habitudes may serve to entertain a mind unequal. to 
ch ic ‘operations. 


THE FLYING SQUIRREL. 


Mn: Ray was justly of opinion, that the Fiying Saunt 
might more propérly be said to. be of the rat kind, because 
its fur is shorter ‘than in’ other squirrels, and ‘its colours 
also more nearly approach the former.’ However,’ as ‘man- 
kind have been content to class it among’ the squirrels, it 
is scarcely ‘worth making a new distinction in its favour. 
This: little animal,’ which is frequently ‘brought over to 
England, is less than a common squirrel, and bigger than 
a field mouse. Its skin is very soft, and elegantly adorned 
with a dark fur in some places, and light gray in others. 
It has large prominent’ black atid very sparkling €éyes, 
small ears, and’ very sharp teeth, with which it gnaws any 
thing quickly: When it does not leap, its tail, which is 
pretty enough, lies close to its back; but when it takes its 
spring, the tail is moved backwards and forwards from 
side to side. It is said to ‘partake somewhat ‘of the na- 
ture of the squirrel, of the rat, and of the dormousée; but 
that in which it is distinguished from all other animals, is 
its peculiar conformation for taking those leaps that almost 
look ‘like flymg. It is, indeed, amazing to see‘ it at one 
bound dart above a hundred yards from one treet ano- 
ther. They are assisted in this’ spring bya very peculiar 
formation’ ‘of ‘the’ skin ‘that extends from ‘the’ fore-feet to 
the ‘hinder ;so that when the’ animal! stretches its fore-legs 
forward ’and its hind-legs backward, this ‘skin is spread 
out. between them, somewhat like that between the legs | 
of a bat. The surface of the body being. thus increased, 

— %® GRuvres de Regnard. 
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the little animal keeps buoyant in the air until the force 
of its first impulsion is expired, and then it descends.. 
This. skin, when the creature’ is at rest, or walking, con- 
tinues wrinkled up on its sides; but when its limbs are 
extended, it forms a kind of web between them of above 
an inch broad on either side, and gives the whole body the 
appearance of a skin floating in the air. In this manner 
the flying squirrel changes place, not like a bird, by re- 
peated strokes of its wings, but rather like a paper kite, 
supported by the expansion of the surface of its body; 
but with this difference, however, that, being naturally 
heavier than the air, instead of mounting it descends; and 
that jump, which upon the ground would not be above forty 
yards, when from a higlier tree to 2 lower may be above a 
hundred. 

This little animal is more ‘common in America chan in 
Europe, but not very commonly to be seen in either. It 
is usually found, like the squirrel, on the tops of trees ; : 
but, though better fitted for leaping, it is of a more torpid 
disposition, and is seldom seen to exert its powers; so 
that it is often seized by the polecat and the martin. It is 
easily tamed, but apt to break away whenever it finds an 
opportunity. It does not seem fond of nuts or almonds, 
like other squirrels, but is chiefl pleased with the sprouts 
of the birch, and the cones of the pine. It is fed: in its 
tame state with bread and fruits; it generally sleeps by 
day,-and is always most active by night. Some: naturalists 
gravely caution us not to let it get among our corn fields, 
where, they tell us, it will doa great deal of. damage; =f 
eropping the corn as soon as it i‘begins to ear !* 


THE MARMOUT. 


From the description of the squirrel and its varieties, 
we proceed to a different tribe of animals, no way indeed 
resembling the squirrel, but still something like the rabbit 
and the hare. We are to keep these two animals still in 
view as the centre of our comparison; as objects to which 
many others may bear some similitude, though they but little 


* He may easily be made tame ; but he is apt to do a great deal of 
damage in the corn fields, becanse he will crop the corn as soon as it 
ce to car, - -Brooxe’s Nat. Hist. 
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approach éach;other»:|; Among the hare.kind.is,the Marmout, 
which: naturalists have placed, either among the hare. kind 
_-or) the rat :kind, as, it) suited their; respective! systems... In 
aegt it: bears: no. great resemblance ‘to, either ; but. of the, two 
it approaches much nearer the ‘hare, ‘as well in the make of 
its head as in its size, .in.its bushy tail, and particularly, i in its 
‘chewing the cud, which alone, is sufficient to ‘determine. our 
choice in giving 1 it: its present. situation. ‘How it ever’came 
to be: degraded into, the.rat. or mouse | cannot conceive, for 
it no. way. resembles them in, size, being nearly as, big. as a 
hare ; or in its disposition, since no animal i is more tractable, 
nor more easily: tamed. | 
~The marmout, is, as was Pane tata as ex iys as a abate 
ass it: is. more corpulent than a. cat, and-has shorter legs. 
Its head pretty nearly resembles that of a hare, except 
“that-its ears,are much shorter. It is clothed all: over with 
very. long hair, anda shorter fur, below. , These.are. of dif- 
ferent colours, -black, and gray... The length ofthe hair 
gives' the body the appearance of greater-corpulence, than it. 
really has, and at the same time shortens the feet, so that its 
belly. seems touching the ground. | Its tail is tufted and well 
furnished with -hair,,and,it is carried ina straight direction 
with its body.: It has five claws behind, and only four before. 
These it uses, as the squirrel does, to carry its food to its 
mouth 5 ‘and it usually sits; upon. its hinder Bae to. feed, 
in the manner of that little animal. 
>The marmout is: chiefly a native of the Alps: ; and a 1 
taken young is. tamed more -easily than any other wild — 
animal, and’ almost. as perfectly as any of those that are 
domestic.* ‘It-is readily taught to dance, to wield a cudgel, 
and to obey the voice of its ‘master. Like the cat, it has 
an antipathy to the dog; and when it becomes familiar to 
the family, and is sure of being supported by its master, 
it. attacks and bites even. the ,largest mastiff. From its 
| squat muscular make, it hasgreat strength joined to great 
agility. It has four large cutting teeth, like all those of the 
hare kind, but it uses them to much more advantage, since 
in this animal they. are very formidable weapons of defence. 
- However, it is in general avery inoffensive animal ; and, 
except its enmity to dogs, seems to live in friendship with 


a Buffon, from whence the remainder of this description is taken. 
N. B. He takes it from Gesner, vol. xvii. 
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every creature, unless when provoked. If not prevented, it 
is very apt to gnaw the furniture of a house, and even to 
make holes through wooden partitions ; from whence, per- 
haps, it has been compared to the rat. As its legs are very 
short, and made somewhat like those of a bear, it is often 
seen sitting up, and even walking on its hind-legs in like 
manner ; but with the fore-paws, as was said, it uses to feed 
itself in the manner of a squirrel. Like all of the hare kind, 
it runs much swifter up hill than down ; it climbs trees with 
great ease, and runs up the clefts of rocks or the contiguous 
walls of houses with great facility. It is ludicrously said 
that the Savoyards, who are the only chimney- -sweepers of 
Paris, have learned this art from the marmout, Winton is bred 
In the same country. 

These. animals eat saltnteslnately of whatever is pre- 
sented to them; flesh, bread, fruits, herbs, roots, pulse, and 
Insects. But they are particularly fond of milk, and butter. 
Although less inclined to petty thefts than the cat, yet they 
always try to steal into the dairy, where they lap up the milk 
like a cat, purring all the while like that animal, as an ex- 
pression of their being pleased. As to the rest, milk is the 
only liquor they like. ‘They seldom drink water, and refuse 
wine. When pleased or caressed, they often yelp like pup- 
pies ; but when irritated or frighted, they have a piercing 
note that hurts the ear. They are very cleanly animals, and 
like the cat retire upon necessary occasions ; but their bodies. 
have a disagreeable scent, particularly in the heat of sum- 
mer, ‘This tinctures their flesh, which, being -very fat and 
firm, would be very good, were not this flavour always found 
to predominate. 

We have hitherto been describing affections in this animal 
which it has in’ common with many others; but we now 
come to one which particularly distinguishes it from all 
others of this kind, and indeed from every other quadruped, 
except the bat and the dormouse ; this is its sleeping during 
the winter. The marmout, though a native of the highest 
mountains, and where the snow is never wholly melted, 
nevertheless seems to feel the influence of the cold more 
than any other, and in a manner has all its faculties. chilled 
up in winter. This extraordinary suspension of life and 
motion for more than half the year, deserves’ our wonder, 
and excites our ‘attention to consider the manner of such 

VOL. I1.—33-54. 2N 
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temporar y death, and the subsequent revival. But first to 
describe, before we attempt to discuss. 

The marmout, usually at the end. of September, or the 
beginning of October, prepares to fit up its habitation for 
the winter, from which it is never seen to issue till about 
the beginning or the middle of April. This: animal’s little 
retreat is made with great precaution, and fitted up with 
art. It is a hole on the side of a mountain, extremely 
deep, with a spacious apartment at the bottom, which is 
rather longer than it is broad. In this several marmouts 
can reside at the same time, without crowding each other, 
or injuring the air they breathe. The feet and claws. of 
' this animal seem made for digging ; and, in fact, they 
- burrow into the ground with amazing facility, scraping up 
the earth like a rabbit, and throwing “back what they have 
thus loosened behind them: But the form of their hole 
is still more wonderful ; it resembles the letter Y; the two 
branches being two openings, which conduct into one 
_ channel, which terminates in their general apartment that 
lies at the bottom. As the hole-is made on the deelivity 
of a mountain, there is no part of it on a level but the 
apartment at the end. One of the branches or openings © 
issues out, sloping downwards; and this serves as a. kind 
of sink or drain to the whole family, where they make their 
excrements, and where the moisture of the place is drawn 
away. ‘The other branch, on the contrary, slopes upwards, 
and this serves as their door, upon which to go out and 
in. The apartment at the end is very warmly stuccoed 
round with moss and hay, of both which they make an 
ample provision during the summer. As this isa work 
of great labour, so it is undertaken in common; some cut 
the finest grass, others gather it, and others take their turns 
to drag it into their hole. Upon this occasion, as we are 
told, one of them lies on its back, permits the hay to be 
heaped upon its belly, keeps its paws upright to make 
greater room; and in this manner, lying’ still upon its 
back, it is dragged by the tail, hay and all, to their com- 
mon retreat. This also some give as a reason for the hair 
being generally worn away on their backs, as is usually 
the case; however, a better reason for this may be as- 
signed, from their continually rooting up holes, and passing 
through narrow openings. But, be this as it will,-certain it 
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is that they all live together, and work in common to make 
their habitation as snug and convenient. as possible. In it 
they pass three parts of their lives ; into it they retire when 


the storm is high; in it they continue while it rains ; there 


they remain when apprehensive of danger, and never stir out 
except in fine weather, never going far from home even 
then. Whenever they venture abroad, one is placed as a sen- 
tinel, sitting upon a lofty rock, while the rest amuse them- 
‘selves in playing along the green fields, or are employed in 
cutting grass and making hay for their winter's convenience. 
Their trusty sentinel, when an enemy, a man, a dog, or a 
bird of prey, approaches, apprises its companions with a 
whistle, upon which they all make home, the sentinel him- 
self bringing up the rear. 

But it must not be supposed that this hay is designed for 
provision ; ; on the contrary, it is always found in as great 
plenty in their holes at the end as at the beginning of win- 
ter; it is only sought for the convenience of their lodging, 
and the advantages of their young. As to provision, they 
seem kindly apprised by Nature that during the winter, they 
shall not want any; so that they make no preparations for 
food, though so diligently employed in fitting up their abode. 
As soon as they perceive the first approaches of the winter, 
during which their vital motions are to continue in some 
measure suspended, they labour very diligently to close up 
the two entrances of their’ habitation, which they effect with 
such solidity, that it is easier to dig up the earth any 
where else than where they have closed it. At that time 
they are very fat, and some of them are found to weigh 
above twenty pounds; they continue so for even three 
months more; but by degrees their flesh begins to waste, 
and they are usually very lean by the end of winter. When 
their retreat. is opened, the whole. family is then discovered, 
each rolled into a ball, and covered up under the hay. . In 
this state they seem entirely lifeless ; they may be taken 
away, and eveg killed without their testifying any great pain ; 
and those who find them in this manner, ‘carry them home, 
in order to breed up the young and eat the old ones. A 
gradual and, gentle warmth revives them; but they would 
die if too suddenly brought near the fire, or if their ess 
were too quickly liquefied. 

Strictly speaking, says; Mn. Buffon, these animals cannot 
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Be’ said to sleep during the winter; it may be called : rather 
a dorpor, a stagnation of all the faculties.* ‘This torpor is 
produced by the congelation of their’ blood, which is natu- 
rally much colder than that of all other quadrupeds. The 
usual heat of man and other animals is about thirty degrees 
above congelation ; the heat of these is not above ten de+ 
grees. Theit internal heat is seldom greater than that. of 
the temperature of the air. This has been ‘often tried by 
plunging the ball of the thermometer into the body of a 
living dormouse, and it never rose beyond its usual: pitch in 
air, and sometimes it sunk above a degree. It is: not. sur- 
prising, therefore, that these animals, whose blood: isso 
cold naturally, should become torpid, when the external cold 
is too powerful for the small quantity of heat in their bodies 
yet remaining ; and this always happens when the. thermo- 
‘Meter is not more than ten degrees above congelation. This 
coldness Mr: Buffon has experienced in the blood of the bat, 
the, dormouse, arid the hedge-hog, and -with great: justice he 
extends the analogy to the marmout, which, like the rest, 1s 
seen to sléep all the winter. This torpid state continues as 
long as the cause which produces it continues; and it is 
very probable that it might. be lengthened’ out beyond ‘its 
usual term, by artificially prolonging the cold: if, for in- 
stance, the animal were rolled up in wool, and placed ina 
cold cellar, nearly approaching to, but not quite so cold as 
an ice-house, for that would kill them outright, it would 
remain perhaps a whole year in its state of. insensibility, 
However this be, if the heat of the air be above ten degrees, 
these animals are seen to revive; and if it be’ continued in 
that degree of temperature, they do not become torpid, but 
éat and sleep at proper intervals, like all other quadrupeds 
whatever. 

From the above. account we may soi some “conception | 
of thé state in which these animals continue during the win- 
ter. As in some disorders, where the circulation is ex- 
tremely languid, the appetite is diminished in: proportion, so 
in these the blood scarcely moving, or only moving in the 
greater vessels, they want no nourishment to repair what is. 
worn away by its motions. They are seen, indeed by slow 
degrees to become leaner in sabia oi to the slow attrition 


ake Tree Buffon, vol! xvi. Libirs. : 
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of their fluids; but this is not perceptible, except at vila end. 
of some months. Man is often known to gather nourish- 
ment from the ambient air; and these also may, in some 
measure, be supplied i in the same manner ; and having suf- 
ficient motion in their fluids to keep them from ‘putrefaction, 
and just sufficient nourishment to supply the waste of their 
languid circulation, they continue rather Tipit alive than 
sleeping. °— 

These animals produce but once a $e and usually bring 
forth but three or four at a time. They grow very fast, 
and the extent of their lives is not above nine or ten years ; ; 80 
that the species is neither numerous nor very much diffused. 
They are chiefly found in the Alps, where they seem to: pre- 
fer the brow of the highest mountains to the lowest ranges, 
and the sunny side to that in the shade. The inhabitants 
of the country where they chiefly reside, when they observe 
the hole, generally stay till winter before they think proper 
to open it ; for if they begin too soon, the animal wakes, 
and as it has'a surprising faculty of digging, makes its hole 
deeper in proportion as they follow. Such as kill it for 
food, use every art to improve the flesh, which is said to 
have a wild taste, and to cause vomitings.* They, there- 
fore, take away the fat, which is in great abundance, and 
salt the remainder, drying it somewhat in the manner of 
bacon. Still, however, it is said to be very indifferent eat- 
ing. This animal i is found in Poland under the denomination 
of the Bobak, entirely resembling that of the Alps, except 
that the latter has a toe more upon its fore-foot than the. 
former. It is found also in Siberia under the name of the 
Jevraska, being rather smaller than either of the other two. 
Lastly, it is found in Canada by the appellation of the 
Monaz, differing only aN the rest in having a bluish snout 
and a ponent tail. 


THE AGOUTI.f 


| From the marmout, which differs from the hare so much. 
in the lepgth of its fur, we go to the Agouti, another species 


é 


* Btuoniedee Raisonnée, vol. iii. p. 29. 
+-This animal,-together with the Paca, Apera, Guinea Pig, Capibara, 
and a few other speties, are now arranged under the Berge appellation, 
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equally differing in the shortness of its hair. .) These bear 
some rude resemblance to the hare and the rabbit. in their 
form and manner, of living, but’ sufficiently differing to re- 
quire a’ particular description. .'The first. of these, and that 
the largest, as was hinted above, is called the agouti. ‘This 
animal.is found in great abundance in the southern parts of 
America, and has by some been, called the rabde¢ of that 
continent. But,:though in many respects it resembles the 
rabbit, yet still in. many more. it differs, and is, without all 
doubt, an. animal peculiar to the new world only. ‘The 
agouti is about the size of a rabbit, and has a head very ~ 
much resembling it, except that the ears are very short in 
comparison. It resembles the rabbit also in the. arched 
form of its back, in the hind legs being longer than the 
fore, and in having four great cutting-teeth, two above and 
two below ; but then it differs in the nature. of its hair, which 
is not soft and downy as in the rabbit, but hard and_ bristly 
like that of a sucking-pig, and of a reddish brown colour. 
It differs also in the tail, which is even shorter than the rab- 
bit, and entirely destitute of hair. Lastly, it. differs in the 
number of its toes, having but three on the hinder feet, 
whereas the rabbit has five. All these distinctions, how- 
ever, do not countervail against its general form, which re- 
sembles that of a rabbit, and most travellers have called it 
by that name. 

As this animal differs. in form, it differs still more in 
habitudes and disposition. As it has the hair of a hog, so 
also it has its voraciousness.* It eats indiscriminately of 
all things; and, when satiated, hides the remainder, like 
the dog or the fox, for a future occasion. It takes a 
pleasure in gnawing and spoiling every thing it comes 
near. ~ When irritated, its hair stands erect along the back, 
and, like the rabbit, it strikes the ground violently with 
its hind feet. It does not dig a hole in the ground, but 
burrows in the hollows of trees. Its ordinary food consists _ 


of Cavy. They are distinguished by having two wedge-shaped front 
teeth in each jaw, and eight grinders on each side in both jaws; they 
have from four to six toes on the fore-feet, and from three to five on the 
hinder: the tail is very short or none, and they have no collar-bones. | 
They are inhabitants of warmer regions, live entirely on vegetable sub-— 
stances, reside under ground or beneath the roots of trees, and move. 
with a slow and kind of leaping pace. 

. _ * Buffon. 
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of the roots of thé country, potatoes, and yams, and such 
fruits as fal] from the trees in autumn. It uses its fore- 
paws, like the squirrel, to carry it food to its mouth: and as 
its hind feet are longer than the fore, it runs very swiftly 
upon plain ground or up a hill, but upon a descent it is in 
danger of falling. Its sight is excellent, and its hearing 
equals that of any other animal ; whenever it is whistled to, 
it stops to hearken. The flesh of such as are fat and well 
fed is tolerable food, although it has a peculiar taste, and is 
a little tough. The French dress it like a sucking- -pig, as 
we learn from Mr. Buffon’s account; but the English dress 
it with a pudding in its belly, like a hare.’ It is hunted by 
dogs; and whenever it has got into a sugar-ground, where 
the canes cover the place, it is easily overtaken, for-it is 
embarrassed every step it takes, so that a man may easily 
come up with it without any other assistance. When in 
the open country, it usually runs with great swiftness before 
the dogs, until it gains its retreat, within which it con- 
tinues to hide, and nothing but filling the hole with smoke 
can force it out. For this purpose, the hunter burns 
fagots or straw at the entrance, and conducts the smoke 
in such a manner that it fills the whole cavity. While 


this is doing, the poor little animal seems sensible of its . 


danger, and begs for quarter with a most plaintive cry, 
seldom quitting its hole till the utmost extremity. At last, 
when half-suffocated, it issues out, and trusts once more 
to its speed for protection. “When still forced by the dogs, 
and incapable of making good a retreat, it turns upon 
the hunters, and with its hair bristling ‘like a hog, and 
standing upon its hind-feet, ‘it defends’ itself very obsti- 
nately. Sometimes it bites’ the legs’ ‘of those that attempt 
to take it, and will take out the piece wherever it fixes its 
teeth.* | 

Its cry, when disturbed or provoked, resembles that of 
a sucking-pig. If taken young, it 1s easily tamed, con- 
tinues to play harmlessly about the house, and goes out 
and returns of its own accord. In a savage state it usually 
continues in the woods, and the female generally chooses 
‘the most obscure parts to bring forth her young. She 


| there vs Sable a bed of leaves’ and dry grass, and generally 


/ * Ray's Spb. 
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brings forth two ata time. She breeds twice ‘or thrice a 
year, and carries her young from one: place to another, as 
convenience requires, in the manner'of a cat.. She generally 
lodges them, when three days: old, in the hollow of a tree, 
suckling them but a very short’ time; for'they soon come to 
petiestion, and it should consequent follow that they soon 

grow old. 13" 


THE PACA. 


Tie Paca is an staifal also of South America, very intr 
resembling the former, and like it has received the name of 
the American rabbit, bat with as little) propriety. It is 
about the size of a hare, or rather larger, and in hgure some- 
what like a sucking- pig’ which it also resembles in its: grunt- 
ing and its manner of eating. It. is, however, most. like 
the agouti, although it differs in several particulars.. Like 
the agouti, it is covered rather with coarse hair than a downy 
fur. But then it: is beautifully marked along the sides with 
small ash-coloured spots, upon an amber-coloured ground ; 
whereas the agouti is pretty much of one reddish colour. 
The paca is rather more thick and corpulent than the agouti; 
its nose is shorter, and its hind-feet, have five ‘toes ; whereas, 
the agouti has but three... As ‘to’ the rest,:this animal bears 
some distant resemblance to a rabbit, the ears are naked of 
hair, and somewhat sharp, the upper -jaw is. somewhat longer 
ia the lower, the teeth, the shape of the head;.and. the size 
of it, are like tojthose. of a rabbit. It; has ja. short. tail | like- 
wise, though not’ tufted; and. its: hinder legs. are. longer 
than the fore. It also burrows. i in:the ground like that ani- 
mal, and,-from this similitude alone travellers niga have 
given it the name. 

The paca does not make use’ af its fore- “paws, like. the 
squirrel or the agouti, to carry its food to the mouth, but 
hunts for it on the ground, and roots like a hog, It is 
generally seen along the banks. of rivers, and is only to be 
found in the moist and warm countries of South America. 
It is a very fat. animal, and in this respect much preferable 
to the agouti, that. is. most commonly found lean. It 1s 
eaten, skin and all, like a young pig, and is considered as 
a great delicacy. Like the former :little animal, it defends 
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itself to the last extremity, and. is very seldom taken alive! 


_Itis persecuted «not only by man, ‘but ' by: every beast» and 


bird of. préy, who all watch its motions, and, if it ventures at 
any distance from its hole, are sure to:seize it. But although 
the race of these: httle animals is thus continually destroyed; 
it finds ‘some refuge: in its hole, from the general combina: 
tion ; and: breeds in such numbers, that the diminution: is 
not perceptible... 

To these animals may be added others, very aaa 
both in‘form: and. disposition ; each known by its particu: 
lar: name ‘in its: native country, but which travellers have 
been contented to call rabbits or hares ; of which we have 


but indistinct notice... The’ TAPETI,: or theo BRASILIAN 


RABBIT, is) in: shape like’ our English) ones,’ but is» much 
less, being ‘said to be not» above twice the size of a dor- 
mouse: It is: reddish on: the forehead, and alittle whitish 
under the throat. It is remarkable for having no tail; but 
it has long. ears,:with whiskers, like our rabbits,:and bkick 
eyes. Tt: —— not. burrow, like» ours; but arn ati large; 
eae the hare. : + Sik 
oThe (APEREA «1s oailiid also, by some the BRASILLAN 


. ‘aie yh being. an animal that seems to partake of the nature 


of rabbib:and:a rat.) The:ears are like those of: rat, being 
short'cand! réund; but the other parts are like those: ofga a 
rabbity except that:lit has but three toes on. the binder legs 
itke the agouti.» 

‘To these imperfect sketches a adntarls little Lieroini} thes 
less “known might be added; for as nature: becomes more 
diminutive, her operations are less attentively regarded. id 


shall only, therefore;,addione animal more. to this) classy ‘and 


- 


that very well ‘known ;-1 mean the Guinea-pig ;) whieh Brisson 
places 'among~ those of the rabbit kind; and as Ido not 
know any other set of animals with which:ithean ‘baisir wall 


| pike wart J will take leave to follow his is, 


THE. GUINEA- -PIG. 


Tue Ghiidaapis 4 is a native of the warmer sdiitintis ; but 
Bis been so long: rendered domestic, and so widely diffused, 
that itis now become common in every:part of the world. 
‘There are: few unacquainted! -with the «igure. of this little 


animal ; in some places it. is considered. as the principal 
favourite ; and is often found even to displace the lapedog. 
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It-is less than! a rabbit, ‘and its legs are shorter ; they are 
-searcely seen, except when it moves ; and the neck:also is so 
short, that the head seems stuck upon the shoulders... The 
ears are short, thin, and transparent ; the hair is like that 
of a sucking-pig, from whence it has: taken: the name ; and 
it wants even the vestiges of a tail.’ In other respects, it has 
some sinilitude to the rabbit.) When it: moves, its body 
lengthens like that animal; and when it is at restyitogathers 
up in the same manner. Its nose is: formed with the rabbit 
lip, except that its nostrils are much farther asunder::: Like 
allsother animals in a domestic state, its colours are different ; 
some are white, some are red, and others both: red and white. 
It differs from the rabbit in the number of its toes, having 
four:toes ofi the feet before, and but three on those behind. 
It strokes its head with the fore-feet; like the rabbit; and, 
like it, sits upon the hind-feet; for which purpose there is a 
naked callous skin on the back part of the legs and feet. 
These animals: are, of all others, the most: helpless and 
inoffensive.*. They are scarcely possessed of courage suf- 
ficient to defend themselves against the meanest of all qua- 
drupeds, a mouse. ‘Their only animosity is exerted against 
each other; for they will often’ fight very obstinately; and 
the stronger’ is often known to destroy the weaker. But 
against all other» aggressors, their only remedy is patience 
and non-resistance: How, therefore, these’ animals,’ inva 
savage state, could contrive to protect themselves, I have not 
been able to learn; as they want strength, swiftness, and 
even the natural instinct so common to almost rneore other 
creatures: 1 bt} furgih 
As to their manner Hf Baio among. us, they. owe their 
Lives entirely to our unceasing protection. ‘They must: be 
constantly attended, shielded from the excessive: colds’ of 
the winter, and secured against all other domestic animals, 
which are apt to attack them, from every motive, either’ of 
_appetite, jealousy, or experience of their pusillanimous nature. 
‘Such, indeed, is their stupidity, that they suffer themselves 
to be devoured by the cats without resistanceand, differing 
from all other creatures, the female sees her young destroyed 
without once attempting to protect them.) Their usual food 
is sireless parsley,: or cabbage- -leaves ; but: there is! scarce. Ja 


“* This oa As S partly: taken from ie - Amenitates Academies 
an iv. P 202. 
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vegetable cultivated in our gardens ‘that’ they will» not» gladly 
devour. , The carrot-top is a peculiar dainty, as also salad 
and those who would: preserve their healths, would: do wright 
to\vary their food; for if they be continued on a kind) :too 
succulent, or too dry, the effects. are quickly perecived upon 
their constitution. When fed upon recent vegetables, they 
seldom drink. But it often happens that, conducted: by 
- nature, they, seek drier food, when the former disagrees with 
them. They then gnaw clothes, paper, or whatever of this 
kind they meet with; and on these occasions they are seen 
to drink like most other animals, which they do by lapping. 
They are chiefly fond of new milk; but, in case of necessity, 
are content with water. 

They moye pretty much in the manner of partis though 
not near so swiftly; and when confined in 4 room, seldom 
cross the floor, but generally keep along the wall. The male 
usually drives ‘the female on before him, for they never move 
abreast together, but constantly the one seems to tread in the 
footsteps of the preceding. ‘They chiefly seek for the darkest 
recesses, and the most. intricate retreats ; where, if hay be 
spread as a bed for them, they continue to sleep together, 
and seldom venture out but when they suppose all interruption 
removed. On these occasions they act as rabbits; they 
swiftly move forward from their bed, stop at the entrance, 
listen, look round, and. if they, perceive the slightest approach 
of danger, they run back with precipitation. In very cold 
weather, however, they are more active, and run about in 
order to keep themselves warm. 

They are a very cleanly animal, and very different from that 
whose name they go by. If the young ones happen to fall 
into the dirt, or be any other way discomposed, the female 
takes such an aversion to them, that she never permits them 
to visit her more. Indeed, her whole employment, as well 
as that of the male, mie to consist in smoothing their 
skins, in disposing their hair, and improving its gloss. The 
male and- female take this office by turns; and when they 
have thus brushed up each other, they then bestow all their 
concern upon their young, taking particular care to make 
their hair lie smooth, and biting them if they appear refrac- 
_ tory. As they are so solicitous for elegance themselves, the 
place where they are kept must be regularly cleaned, and a 
new bed of hay provided for them at least every week. Being 
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watives'of a warm climate, they are naturally chilly i in ours ; 
cleanliness, therefore, assists; warmth and expels. moisture. 
‘They :may be»thus* reared, without the aid of any artificial 
heat';: but, in.general, there is no keeping them from the fire 
in-winter, if they be once permitted to approach its i 
When they goto sleep, they lie flat on their bellies, pr ety 
edn bhi in their usual posture ; except that they love to have 
their fore-feet higher than their hinder. For this purpose 
they turn themselves several times round before they lie 
down, to find the most convenient situation. » They sleep 
hike the hare, with their eyes ‘half open; and continue’ex- 
tremely ‘watchful, if they suspect: danger. ) "The male and 
female are never seen both asleep at the ‘same time but 
while he enjoys his repose, she ‘remains upon the watch, 
silently continuing to guard him, and her head turned towards 
the place where ‘he lies. When she: supposes that he has 
had his turn, she then awakes him witha kind of murmuring 
noise, goes to him, forces him from his. bed, and lies down 
in his place. He then performs the same good turn for her 5 5 
and continues watchful till she also:has done'sleeping. 


These animals are exceedingly. salacious, and gic hiooalls 


“are capable of coupling at six-weeks old. » ‘The female never 
goes with young above five weeks; and usually bring forth 
from three to five at.a time; and this not without pain. 
But what is very extraordinary, the female admits the ‘male 
the very day she has brought forth, and becomes again preg- 
nant; so that their multiplication is ‘astonishing, She 
suckles her young but about twelve or fifteen days; and dur- 
ing that time does not seem to know her own ; for if the 
young of any other be brought, though much older, she 
never drives them away, but suffers them even to drain her, 


to the disadvantage of her own immediate offspring. They 


are produced with the eyes open, like all others of the hare 
kind ; and in about. twelve hours, equal.even to the dam im 


_agility. Although the dam has but two teats, ‘yet she abun-_ 


dantly supplies them with milk ; and they are also capable 
of feeding upon vegetables, almost from the very beginning. 
if the young ones are permitted to continue together, the 
stronger, as in all other societies, soon begim to govern the 
weak. Their contentions ‘are often long and obstinate ; -and 
their jealousies very apparent.| Their disputes are usually 
for the warmest place, or the most agreeable food. If one 
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of them happens to .be/more fortunate in this respect than 
the rest, the strongest generally comes to dispossess it of its 
advantageous situation. ‘Their manner of fighting, though 
terrible to them, is ‘ridiculous ‘eriough ‘to a spectator.» One 
of them seizes the hair on the nape of the other’s neck with 
its fore-teeth, and attemptsto.tear it away; the other, to 
retaliate, turns its hinder parts to the enemy, and kicks up 
behind like a horse, and with its hinder claws scratches the 
sides of -its adversary; so that sometimes they cover each 
other with blood. When they contend in this manner, they 
gnash their teeth pretty loudly, and this is often a denun- 
ciation of mutual resentment.» » 

These, though so formidable to each other, yet are the 
most: timorous creatufes upon earth,, with. respect) to’ the 
rest of animated nature: a falling leaf disturbs them, and. 
every animal) overcomes’ them. From hence they are difi- 
cultly tamed ; and will suffer none:to approach them, except 
the person by whom they are fed.. ‘Their manner of eating 
is something like that of the rabbit ; and, like it, they appear 
also to. chew the cud. Although they seldom drink, . they 
make water every minute. «They grunt somewhat, like a 
young pig; and have a more piercing note to express pain. 
In a word, they do no :injury; but then, except..the pleasure. 
they afford the. spectator, they ate of very! little. benefit, to 
mankind. Some, indeed, dress and.eat them; -but..thei 
flesh is indifferent. food;,and by no‘means a reward. for the 
trouble of rearing them.’ ‘This, perhaps, might ‘be , im- 
proved, by keeping them .inia proper warren, and mot suffer- 
ing them to become/domestic’: ‘however, the advantages that 
would result from this would be few, and the trouble great); 
so that it is hkely they :will continue an useless, inoffensive 
dependent, rather ft acre to setioly wi sans to, oe 
ply tr . 
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CHAP. I. 


THE RAT -KIND.* 


WERE it necessary to distingeiieh atta ote the rat 
kind from all others, we might describe them as having 
two large cutting teeth, like the hare kind, in each jaw; 
as covered with hair; and as not ruminating. These dis- 
tinctions might serve to guide us, had we not too near an 
acquaintance with this noxious race to be mistaken in 
their kind. Their numbers, their minuteness, their vici- 
nity, their vast multiplication, all sufficiently contribute 
to press them upon our observation, and remind us of 
‘their existence. Indeed, if we look through the different 
ranks of animals, from the largest to the smallest, from 
the great elephant to the diminutive ‘mouse, we shall find 
that we suffer greater injuries from the contemptible mean- 
ness of the one, than the formidable invasions of the other. 
Against the elephant, the rhinoceros, or the lion, we can 
oppose united strength ; and by art make up the deficiencies 
of natural power: these we have driven into their native 
solitudes, and obliged to continue at a distance, in the most 
‘inconvenient regions and unhealthful climates. But it is 
otherwise with the little teasing race Iam now describing: 
no force can be exerted against their unresisting timidity ; 
no arts can diminish their amazing propagation: millions | 
may be at once destroyed, and yet the breach be repaired in 
the space of a very few weeks ; and, in proportion as nature 
has denied them force, it. has supplied the defect. by _— 
fecundity. - | 
* These have the upper front teeth wedge-shaped, three grinders on 


each side in each jaw, though sometimes only two, and have perfect 
collar bones. There are forty-six distinct species. 
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_0 THE: GREAT RAT. © 

THE animal best known at present, 'and in ‘every respect 
the most mischievous, is’ the Great Rat ; which, though but. 
a mew comer into this country, has* taken’ too secure ‘a 
possession to be ever removed: ‘This hateful and rapacious. 
creature, though sometimes called the rat of Norway, is 
utterly unknown in all the northern ‘countries, ‘and,. by the 
best accounts I can learn, comes originally from the Levant. 
Its first arrival; as l:am assured, was upon the coasts of 
Ireland, in those ships that traded in provisions to Gibraltar ; 
and: perhaps we owe to a single pair of’ these animals, the 
numerous progeny that now infests the whole extent of the 

British empire. reper LhIY : But : 
‘This animal, which is‘called by Mr. Buffon the surmadot, 
is in length about nine inches ; its eyes are large and black ; 
.the colour of the head, and the:whole upper part of the 
body, is of a light brown, mixed with a tawny and ash 
colour: The end of the nose, the throat, and belly, are of 
a dirty white, inclining to gray; the feet and legs are almost 
bare, and of a dirty pale flesh colour; the tail is as long 
as the body, covered with minute: dusky ‘scales mixed 
with.a few hairs, and adds to the general deformity’ of 
its detestable figure. Itis chiefly in the colour that; this 
animal differs from the: black rat, or the common rat, as it 
was once called ;:but*now. common no longer. This new 
invader, in a very few years after its arrival, found means’ ‘to 
_ destroy almost: the whole ‘species, and to ‘possess. itself» of 
their retreats. woltol 
» But it was’ not against the black rat alone that ‘its tae 
pacity was: directed ; all:other animals of inferior strength 
shared the same misfortunes: The contest with the, black’. 
rat was of short continuance: As it: was’ ‘unable ‘tocon- 
tend, and ‘had no holes to fly to for retreat, .but where'its 
voracious) enemy could “pursue, the whole race was’ soon 
extinguished.» ‘The*frog also was) an animal equally in- 
capable: of ‘combat or defence.» It had» been ‘designedly 
introduced into the ‘kingdom ‘of Ireland ‘some years ‘before 
the: Norway rat ;-and it .was*seen’to ‘multiply amazingly. 
The ‘inhabitants were pleased with the propagation of a 
harmless animal, that served’to‘rid their fields of insects ; 
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and even the Paes of the ae were in its favour, as 
they supposed that the frog contributed to render their waters 
more wholesome. But the Norway rat soon put a stop to 
theip«1 inerease;; as these: sanimals vwere} of any samphibious 
nature;) they pursued :the frog to its: lakes, and took:it:even 
in its;own natural element... l,am, therefore, ‘assuredy that 
the frog:is joneé mord aliiidst extinetcom that: kingdoms and 
that, the Norwaysrat.-having’ no more ‘enemies deft ‘prone to 
destroy, isigrown less;numerous: also. 19 9) sw: Mir 
We jare); not. likely, therefore, to,: gain. res the: slootenstied 
of our,old sdomesties,,; since» they) are: replaced: by: /sueli 
mischievous successors, «:' ‘Phe: Norway ratcdhas théisame 
disposition to injure, us, with much igreater: power ‘of; mis- 
chief, 2 dt: -burrows »in »thés banks ‘of :rivers; ponds;: rand 
ditches ; and is every year known todo incredible: damage 
to. these; mounds | that.are-raiged’ to» conduct streams; or to 
prevent), xivers, from overflowing.) In| these: jholes;»which 
it(forms ; pretty. neat. the » edge: of the water; ito. chiefly 
residés; during; the; ‘summer, » Where: iticlives: upon small 
animals, | fish) andycotn. |). Atethe approach. of iwinter;!at 
comes; nearer. the: darm- ee pl burrows in» thei icorn; eats 
much, s arid i damiages;, still more othan, it cconseniess. But 
nothing-that. can -bé eaten:seemsito escape: its. yworacity.) dt 
destroys: rabbits;; poultryjsand alhikinidssofsgarhegoand, dike 
the polé+cat, kills: much more) than! it cam etanty away dt 
swims\ with great easejodives -with\ gnéatccelérity;fand. 
thins the’ fish-pond.o: Ino short, scarcely danyyof sthepfeebler 
animals, escape: its lrapacity,: except the motseswhich shelters 
itselfoi. itsolittle doles: whereathe - sNorway tateisrtioo bigeto } 
follow. . . .21g9TI9% Mio) 
-o These: .dnimals; frequently quip chaces: from«tens to: fifteen 
at):aiotime ;*,.and | usually! bring! ;forth threestiesiya vyearg 
This! great increases would quickly: che foundieto over-rui: 
the whole |country,; and: /render our) :assiduity: fo destroy 
them: fruitless, wereyit iaioty happily>for us, that ‘they eat 
and, destroy each other.::/'The;same iiisatiable sappetite that 
impels. them: tox .indiscriminate carnage, also, hineites the 
strongést to devour the weakestpleven of their own kind? 
The: darge male:rat ‘generallykeepsom. ta holeoby: itself and 
1S Las scnenden aig iis owns ke nabghe: it eae 
to foe tade iin 592 Stow gingtidst! iu’ 96k 
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enemy.) "In this manner the number of these vermin is kept 
within due:bounds ; and when their increase becomes i injuri- 
ous to is) It is repressed by their own rapacity. | 

>i But beside their‘own enmities among’ each other, all the 
stronger’ Gatnivorous quadrupeds have natural antipathies 
against’ theny.' Fhe dog, though he detests their flesh, yet 
openly ‘declares lis alacrity to pursue them; and attacks 
then) with greatanimosity. Such as are trained up te killing 
these 'verinin, dispatch them often with a single squeeze: 
but those dogs that shew any hesitation, are sure to come | 
off but indifferently ; ; for the rat always takes the advantage 
of a moment’s delay, and, instead of waiting for the attack, 
become’ ‘the’ aggressor, ’ seizing its pursuer by the lip, and 
inflicting a’very painful and dangerous wound. From the 
inflammation, and other angry symptoms that attend this 
animal’s ‘bite,’ some have been led to think that it was in 
some measure venomous ; but it is likely that the difficulty 
of the wound’s ‘healing, arises merely from its being deep, 
and lacerated’ by the teeth, and is rather a consequence of 
the figure of the instruments that inflict it, than any venom 
. ee may be supposed to possess. 

| The ‘cat is another formidable enemy of this kind; and 
yet the generality of our cats neither care to attack it, nor 
to feed upon it when killed. ‘The cat is a more prudent 
hunter than the dog, and will not be at the pains to’ take. 
or combat ‘with an enemy that is not likely to repay her 
time and danger. Some cats, however, will pursue and take 
the rat ; though often not without an obstinate resistance. 
If hungry, the cat will sometimes eat the head; but, in 
general, she is content merely with her victory. 

A foe much more dangerous to these vermin is the 
weasel. This animal pursues them with avidity, and being 
pretty nearly of their own size, follows them into their holes, 
where a desperate combat ensues. The strength of each is 
pretty near equal; but the arms are very different. The rat, 
furnished with four long tusks at the extremity of its jaw, 
rather snaps than bites ; but the weasel, where it once fastens, 
holds, and continuing ‘also to suck the blood at the same 
time, weakens its antagonist, and always obtains the victory. 
Mankind have contrived several other methods of destroying. 
these _ noxious . intruders ; ferrets, traps, and_ particularly 
poison; but of all other poisons, Iam told that the nux 
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vomica, ground and «mixed with meal, is the most certeineies 
it is the least dangerous. ¥ 
To this species I-will subjoin ¢ as a variety, the BLACK Ags 
mentioned above, greatly resembling the. former: in figure, 
but very distinct in nature, as appears from their mutual 
antipathy. This animal was formerly as mischievous, as 
‘It was common; but at present it is almost. utterly extir, 
pated by the great rat, one malady often: expelling another; 
It is become: sO scarce, that I.do not remember. ever.to 
have seen one. It is said to be possessed of. all.the voras 
‘cious. and unnatural appetites of the former: though, as. it is 
less, they may probably be less noxious. Its length is about . 
seven inches ; and the tail is. near eight inches.long... The 
colour of the body is of a deep iron. gray, bordering upon 
black, except the belly, which. is. of a dirty cinereous hue. 
They have propagated in America in great numbers, being 
originally introduced from Eur ope ; and as they seem to keep 
their ground wherever they get footing, they. are now sig 
| the most noxious animals in that part of the world. a8 
To this also we may subjoin. the BLACK WATER-RAT, about 
the same size with the latter, with a larger head, a blunter, 
nose, less eyes, and shorter ears,, and the. tip, of. its tail a 
little white. It was supposed. by Ray to be. web- footed; 
but this has been found to be. a mistake, its. toes’ pretty, 
much resembling those of its kind. | It never frequents: 
houses ; but is usually found on the banks of rivers, ditches;, 
and ponds, where it burrows and. breeds. It feeds on. fish,» 
frogs, and insects ; ; andin some countries it is eat on fasting 


days.* k 
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“AN ‘animal equally mischievous, and equally well known. 
with the former, is the mouse. Timid, cautious, and active, 
all its dispositions are similar to those of the-~rat, except 


“* Dr. Shaw, in his general zoology, informs, us, that a gentleman 
travelling through Mecklenburg about thirty years. azo, was witness to. 
the following curious cirewmstance in the post-house at New Stargard. 
After dinner the landlord placed on the floor a large dish of soup, and 
gave a loud whistle. Immediately then came into the room a mastiff, 
a‘fine Angora cat, an old raven, and a remarkably. large, rat with a bell. 
about its neck. The four animals went to the dish, and, without dis-_ 

turbing each other, fed together ; after which the dog, cat, and rat, lay 
before the fire, while the raven hopped about the room. The lasdlord, 
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wieh fewer powers Gf doing mischief.* Fearful by nature, 
but farviliar from necessity, it attends upon mankind, and 
comes: an unbidden guest to his most delicate entertain- 
ments. _ Fear and necessity seem to regulate all its motions ; 
it hever leavés its hole but to seek: provision, and seldom 
ventures above a few paces ftom home. Different from 
the rat, it does not gO from one house to another, unless 
it be forced ; and as it is more easily satisfied, it does much 
less mischief, 

Almost all animals ar? tamed more dificultly i in _propor- 
tion to the cowardice of their natures. The truly bold and 
courageous easily become familiar, but those that are always 
fearful’ are ever suspicious. ‘The mouse being the most, 
feeble, and consequently the most timid of all quadrupeds, 
except the Guinea-pig, is never rendered thoroughly fami- 
liar; and, even though fed in a cage, retains its natural, 
appreliensions. In fact, it 1s. to these alone that it owes, 
its security..~ No animal has more enemies, and few ‘so. 
incapable of resistance. The owl, the cat, the snake, the. 
hawk, the weasel, the rat itself, destroy this. species. by 
millions, and it only subsists by its amazing fecundity. 

The mouse brings forth at all seasons, and several times 
ina year. Its usual number is from six to ten. These in 
less than a fortnight are strong enough to run about and 
shift for themselves. They are chiéfly found in farmers’ 
. yards, and among their corn, but are seldom in those rieks 
that dre much infested with rats. They generally choose 
the south-west side of the rick, from’ whence most rain is 
expected; and from thence they often, of an evening, ven-_ 
ture forth to drink the little drops either of rain or dew that 
hang at the extremities of the straw.{ Aristotle gives us 
an idea of their prodigious fecundity, by assuring us, that 
having put a mouse with young into a vessel of corn, in 
‘some time after he found a hundred and twenty mice, all 
sprung from one original. ‘The early growth of this ani- 
mal implies also the short duration of its life, which seldom 
after accounting for the familiarity which existed among: the animals, 
informed his guest that the rat was the most useful of the four ; for the 
néisé he made had completely freed the house som ue rats and mice 
with which it was’ before infested. 

* Buffon, vol. xv. p. 145. 


f E yolucribus hirundines sunt indociles, e terrestibas mures. Pun 
¢ Buffon, vol. xv. p. 147, 
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lasts above two or three years... This :species is very much 
diffused, being found in almost all parts of the ancient coné 
tinent, and having been exported to the new.* They are 
animals that, while they fear human. society, closely attend — 

it; and, although enemies to man, are never found but 
near those places where he has fixed his habitation. ..Num- 
berless ways have been found for destroying them; and 
Gesner has minutely described the variety of traps by which 
they are taken. Our Society for the Encouragement of Arts 

and Manufactures. proposed a reward for the most ingenious 
contrivance for that.-purpose ; and I observed. almost. every: 
candidate passing off descriptions as inventions of his. own. 

I thought it was cruel to detect the plagiarism, or frustrate) 
the humble ambition of those who would be Hiovghbt the} 
inventors of a mouse-trap. , 

‘To this species, merely to avoid peneihie the sho he wid 
a minute description of animals: very inconsiderable and. 
very nearly alike, I will add that of the Lone-TaILED 
FIELD - MOUSE, Which is larger than the former, of a colour’ 
very ‘nearly resembling the Norway rat, and chiefly found | 
in fields and gardens. ‘They are extremely voracious, and. 
hurtful in gardens'and young nurseries, where they are killed 
in great numbers. However, their fecundity cages pepearei 
the destruction. 

Nearly resembling the former, but larger, (for it is six, 
inches long) is the sHORT-TAILED FIELD-MOUSE); which, . 
as its name implies, has the tail much, shorter, than thes: 
former, it being not above an inch and a half. long, and’, 
ending in a small tuft. Its colour is more inclining ‘to, that. 
of the domestic mouse, the upper part being blackish, and; 
the under of an ash-colour. This, as aia as. the former, | 
are remarkable for laying up provision against winter, ‘and | 
Mr. Buffon assures us Rey sometimes have a store of above.” 
a bushel at a time. 

We may add also the SHREW-MOUSE to. this. species, phe. 
minute animals, being about the size of the domestic mouse, , 
but differing greatly from it in the form of its nose, which 
is very long and slender, The ‘teeth also are of a very sin-_ 
gular form, and tw enty-eight in ‘number ; whereas: the com-. 
mon’ number in the rat Kind - is usually not ‘above sixteenii 
The two upper fore-teeth are very sharp, and on each side 

e Lisle’s Husbandry, vol. ii. p. 391. 
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of ‘them ‘there is a kind of: wing or beard;:like that of an’ 
arrow, scarcely visible’ but on a-close inspection. ». Thetother 
teeth are placed close together, being’ very: sinallsicand 
seeming, scarcely separated ;so that withi respect ito! sthis 
part, of its| formation, the animal ‘has some resemblance to 
the viper,» However, it is a:very harmless little ‘creature; 
doing. scarcely: any injury; One theocontrary, asiit :lives 
chiefly 1 in the fields, and feeds more upon: insects ‘than’ corny 
it may be considered rather as a friend than an enemy. It 
has a strong, disagreeable smell, so that the cat, when it is 
killed, will pense toeat it. Sot: is sanity to bring four ‘or (five 
se atia fime. iSO ER eroisomve lt oels one ono 
1 THE DORMOUSE. ran Hang a oi bas 
| Tuse an may. be tinipeateiedt inte shen kinds 5 
cae GREATER DORMOUSE, which Mr. Buffon ‘calls ‘theo; 
the MIDDLE; Which he calls the LeRot ;*the naiwiolw bik 
he ‘denominates the: myscarpin. » They differ fronpeacht 
other in size, the largest being equal to ai rat, the least! ‘being 
no bigger than a mouse.» ‘They all: differ: from the rat cif 
having the tail tufted with hair, in the manner ofia squirrel, 
except thatthe squirrel’s ; tail’ is: flat, resembling a’ fan ;\\and 
theirs round}, resembling! acbrush. » The lerotodiffers’ from 
the loir by, having two black! spots near the:eyes ; the: mus 
cardin differs; from, both in the whitish colouriof. its hair ow 
the back,;:;'‘They--all. three! agre¢ in shaving» black! ‘sparkling 
eyes, and the whiskers. partly white aiid’ partly.-blackio» » Thep 
agree in their -being ‘stupified;: like: the) marmouty: ‘during -the. 
winter, and in their hoarding “i anges to ‘serve thenv ‘in; 
‘ease of,a tetiporary, revivals sihocnici-eaidl abil vert vous 
| They (inhabit. the woods 'or avery tiie she edges,/fotming: 
Cibgre nests in. the- hollow. of sdmetiees or nearithe: bottomof 
a close shrub, humbly.content: with continuing at the bottomy. 
and never aspiring. to sport among the: branches. | Towards: 
the approach of the cold season, “they form ialittlé magazine 
of. nuts, beans; or, acorns ;\ and having» laid: in: their shoard;: 
shut themselves: Jup- with itsfor the winters; As soonvas: they: 
feel the first advances of the ‘cold, they |preparesito lessen its’ 
effect by rolling themselves. up in a ballpand:thus exposing: 
the smallest surface to the weather.» Butiit soften happens 
that the warmth of a sunny day, or an accidental: change 
from cold to heat, thaws their nearly stagnant fluids, and they 
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revive. On such occasions they have their provisions laid 
in, and they have not far to seek for their support. “In this 
- manner they continue usually asleep, but sometimes waking, - 
_ fox about five months in the year, seldom venturing from their 
retreats, and; consequently, but rarely seen. ‘Their nests 
are lined with moss, grass, and dead leaves; they usually 
briny forth three or four young at a iano and that but once 
w eneery in the spring. 


THE MUSK RAT. 


Or thesa animbla df heirat lind, but with a enlihiy smell, 
hase are also three distinctions, as of the former; the ONDA- 
TRA, the DESMAN, and the prtort. The ondatra is a native 
of Canada, the oan of Lapland, and the pilori of the 
West India islands. ‘The ondatra differs from all others of 
its kind, in having the tail flatted’ and carried edgé-ways. 
The desman has a long extended snout, like the shrew- 
mouse ; and the pilori a short. tail, as thick ‘at oie ed ag 
the other. They all resemble: each other in being fond of 
the water, but particularly in that musky odour from wheneé 
Abe have taken their name. 

-Of: these the onpaTra’ is the! most remarkable, and hag 
beer the most) minutely described:* 'This animal is about 
the size of a small rabbit, but has the hair, the colour, and — 
the tail of a rat, except that»it is flatted’on the sidés, as 
metitioned above. But it is still more extraordinary upon 
other accounts, and differeit from all other animals whatever. 
It-is so formed that it: can contract and “enlarge its body’: at 
pleasure. It has a muscle like that of horses, by which they 
move their hides, lying immediately under the skin, and that 
furnished with such a power of contraction, together with 
Suchvan elasticity in the false ribs, that this animal can’ creep 
into’ a hole where others, seemingly much less, cannot 
follow. ‘The female is remarkable also for two distinct aper- 
tures, one for urine, the other for propagation. © The male 
is’ equally. observable for a peculiarity of conformation ; the 
musky smell is. much stronger at one particular season of 
the year than any other; and the marks of the séx séem to 
appear and disappear in the same manner. 

The ondatra in some measure resembles the beaver in its 
nature and disposition. ‘They both live in society during 

-* Buffon, vol. xx. P: 4, 
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winter ; they both form houses of two feet and a half wide, 
jn. which they reside several families. together. In ‘these 
they do not assemble to sleep as. the marmout, but purely 
to, shelter themselves from the rigour of the season. How- 
ever, they do not lay up magazines of provision like the 
beavers they only form a kind of covert-way to and round 
their dwelling, from whence they issue to procure water 
and. roots, upon which they subsist. During winter their _ 
houses are covered under a depth of eight or ten feet of 
snow; so that they must lead out a cold, gloomy, and 
necessitous life, during its continuance.. During summer 
they separate two by two, and feed upon the variety of roots 
and vegetables. that the season offers. They then become 
extremely fat, and are much sought after, as well for their 
flesh as their skins, which are very valuable. They then 
also acquire a very strong scent of musk, so pleasing to an 
European, but which the savages of Canada cannot abide. 
What we admire as a perfume, they consider as a most 
- abominable stench, and call one of their rivers, on the banks 
of which this animal is seen to burrow in numbers, by the 
name of the stizking river, as well as the rat itself, which 
is, denominated by them the stinkard. .'This is a strange 
diversity among mankind; and, perhaps, may be ascribed te 
the different; kinds of feod among different nations. Such 
as chiefly feed upon. rancid oils, and. putrid flesh, will often 
mistake the nature of scents; and, having been long used 
to ill smells, will, by habit, consider them as perfumes. Be 
this as it will, although these nations of northern savages 
eonsider the musk rat as intolerably foetid, they nevertheless 
regard. it as very good eating; and, indeed, in this they 
imitate. the epicures of Europe very exactly, whose taste sels 
dom relishes a dish till the nose gives the strongest marks of 
disapprobation., As to the rest, this animal a good, deal 
resembles. the beaver in its habits and disposition; but, as 
its. instincts are less powerful, and its economy less exact, I 
will, reserve for the description of that animal a part of what 
may be applicable to this. Nona “gvriaie 
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_ Tue Cricetus, or German Rat, which Mr. Buffon ealls. 
the hamster, greatly resembles the water-rat in its size, 
small eyes, and the shortness of its tail. It differs in colour,. 
being rather browner, like the Norway rat, with the belly 
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per age of acdirty yellow. Butothe marks! by which it’may 
be ‘distinguished; from all others: are two pouches, like those 
ofa babidn i on: each. side ofits jaw, under ‘the: skin, ‘into 
which it:can*cram.a ‘large quantity of provision.) “These 
bags: are oblong, and of “the: size; when filled, ofa large. 
walnut. They open-into the mouth, and fall back ‘along the 
neck to’the shoulder. Into these the animal. can thrust the 
surplus of those fruits or grains it gathers in'the fields) such 
as wheat, peas, or acorns... When the immediate calls: of 
hunger are ‘satisfied, it then falls to:filling these ;oand ‘thus 
loaded with ‘two great bunches on eachisideléf the? ‘jaw, it 
returns home to its hole to deposit the spoil as a’store for 
the winter. | The size, the fecundity, and the’ voraciousness 
of this animal,: render’ it one of ‘the greatest. pests in the 
countries where it!is found, and pines stoaghinasl 18 s made) use of 
to destroy itl® O78, i 

‘But > although: this animal’ is very noxious’ swith eupeet 
to man, yet; considered with regard to those‘instinets which 
conduce to its own! support) and’ convenience,’ it deserves 
our ‘admiration.-{- | Its hole’ offers a very ‘curidus~ object 
for contemplation, and shews a degree of skill superior tothe 
rest of ‘the rat-kind. It consists of a variety of apart- 
ments, fitted up for. the different occasions of the: little in- 
habitant.:: It» is generally» made on an inclining ground} 
and alivays has two entrances, one’ perpendicular, and ‘the 
other oblique; though, if there be more than’ one ina 
family; there*are’ as ‘many perpendicular holes as there are 
individuals» below: The perpendicular ‘hole is ‘visually that 
through which they'go in and’out: the oblique serves’ to 
give a thorough air‘to keep the retreat clean, and, in’ case 
one hole!is stopped; to give an exit at this! “Within about 
a foot::of the perpendicular hole; the animal makes ‘two 
more, where are. deposited the family’s provisions. These 
are much'more spacious than the former, and are large in — 
proportion to the quantity of the store. ‘Beside these, there 
is-still> another sapartment: warmly lined) with ‘grass’! and’ 
straw, where the female brings forth’ her’ young; ‘alPtheseé 

* Among animals of this kind, which ‘are furnished with pouches on 
each side the mouth, the most remarkable i is the Canada rat. Its size is — 
that’of the Norway. rat, though. of a more lengthéned®form. © Its colour 
is.a pale grayish- brown, paler) benéath: The pouches attached) to. the? 
cheeks are of a very large size, shaped somewhat like an egg, rea Ae 


thy eyound. and have the déppearance of a pair of inflated bladders. yh 
of “Buffon, vol! 'xxvir-p. 159. * 
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communicate with each other, and all together. take up a 
space of ten or twelve feet in diameter.These animals 
furnish their store-houses with dry corn, well cleaned ; they 
also lay in. corn in the ear, and beans and peas in the pod. 
These, when occasidn requires, they afterwards separate, 
carrying out the pods and empty ears by thew oblique 
passage. They usually begin to lay.in at the latter end of 
August; and, as each magazine is filled, they carefully 
cover up the mouth with earth, and that so neatly that. it 
is no easy matter to discover where the earth has been re- 
moved. . The only means of finding out their retreats are, 
py ai to observe the oblique entrance, which generally 
has a small quantity of earth before it ;and this, though 
often several yards from their perpendicular retreat, leads 
those who are skilled in the search to make the discovery. 
Many German peasants are known to, make a» livelihood 
by finding out and bringing off their hoards, which, in. a 
fruitful season, often furnish two bushels of good grain, in 
each apartment. 

Like most. others of the rat. kind, they produce twice or 
thrice a year, and bring five or six at.a time. Some years 
they appear in alarming numbers, at. other times they are 
not so plentiful. The moist seasons assist, their, propaga- 
tion ; and it often happens on such. years that) their de- 
vastations produce a famine all over ‘the country. Happily, 
however, for mankind, these, like the. rest of. their kind, 
destroy each other; and of two that Mr. Buffon kept in a 
age, male and female, the latter killed and devoured the 
former. As to the rest, their fur is considered as. very valu- 
able ; the natives, are. invited by. rewards to destroy them ; 
and the weasel kind seconds the wishes of government with — 
great success. Although they are usually found brown 
on the back and white on the belly, yet many of them are 
observed. to be gray; which may. seinen arise | from the 
difference of age. 7 


THE © LEMING. 


Havine considered various kinds of these noxious little 
animals that elude the indignation of mankind, and subsist 
_by their number, not their strength, we come to a species 
more bold, more dangerous, and more numerous than any 
of the iad The leming, which is a native of Scandi- 

VOL, 11,—33-34, a ys 8 . 
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Tavia, is often séen to pour down in myriads from the nor- 
‘thern mountains, and, like a pestilence, destroy all) the 
‘productions of the earth. It is described as being larger 
than a dormouse, with a bushy tail, though shorter. It-is 
covered with thin hair of various colours. 'The extremity 
‘of the upper part of the head is black, as are likewise the 
‘neck and shoulders, but the rest of the body is reddish, in- 
‘termixed with small black spots of various figures, as far/as . 
“the tail, which is not above half an inch long, The eyes’ are 
‘little and black, the ears round and inclining ‘towards: the 
ebaek, the less ‘before are short, and those behind longer, 
‘which gives iva great degree of swiftness.. But what it is 
‘much more remarkable for than its figure, are, its mg 
pamiononrt and extraordinary migrations. 

‘Tn wet seasons, all of the rat kind are known to propa- 
‘gate more than in dry; but this species in particular is so 
-assisted. in haar air by the moisture of the weather, 
‘that the inhabitants of Lapland sincerely believe that they 
drop from the clouds, and that the same magazines that 
‘furnish hail and; snow peur the leming also upon them. In 
fact, after long rain, these animals set forward from their 
‘native mountains, and several millions in a troop deluge 
the whole’ plain with their numbers.* ‘They move, for the 
most part, in a square, marching forward by night, and 
dying still by day. Thus, like an animated torrent, they 
are often seen more than a mile broad covering the ground, 
and that so thick that the hindmost touches its leader. 
It ism vain that the poor inhabitant resists or attempts to 
stop their progress, they still keep moving forward, and 
though thousands are destroyed, myriads are seen to suc- 
ceed, and) make their destruction’ impracticable, ‘They 
generally move in lines, which are’ about three feet from 
‘each other, and -exactly parallel. Their march is always. 
directed from the north-west to the south-east, and regu- 
larly conducted from the beginnmg. Wherever their mo- 
tions are turned, nothing can stop them; they go directly 
forward, impelled by some strange power; and, from the 
‘time they first’ set ‘out, they never once think of retreating. 
If a lake or a river happens to interrupt their progress, they — 
‘all together take the water and swim over it; a fire, a deep — 
well, or a torrent, does not turn:them out of their straight- Vi 
lined direction; they boldly plunge into the. ans or leap 

f * Phil. Trans, vol. ii. p. 872 - | 
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down the well, and are sometimes seen climbing up on the 
other side. If they are interrupted by a boat across a river 
while they are swimming, they never attempt to swim round 
it, but mount directly up its sides; and the boatmen, who 
know how vain resistance in such a case would be, calmly — 
suffer the living torrent to pass over, which it does without 
further damage. If they meet with a stack of hay or corn 
that interrupts their passage, instead of going over it, they 
gnaw their way through; if they are stopped by a house 
in their course, if they cannot get through it, they continue 
there till they die. It is happy, however, for mankind, that 
they eat nothing that is prepared for human subsistence ; 
they never enter a house to destroy ‘the provisions, but are 
contented with eating every root and vegetable that: they 
meet. If they happen to pass through a meadow, they 
destroy it in a very short time, and give it an appearance 
of being burnt up and strewed with ashes. If they are in- 
terrupted in their course, and a man should imprudently 
venture to attack one of them, the little animal is no way: 
intimidated by the disparity of strength, but: furiously flies 
up at its opponent, and barking’ somewhat like a puppy, 
wherever it fastens does not easily quit the hold. If at last 
tlie leader be forced out of its line, which it defends as long: 
as it can, and be separated from the rest of its kind, it sets: 
up a plaintive cry, different from that of anger, and, as some 
pretend to say, gives itself a voluntary death, by aU 
itself on the fork: of a tree. 

An enemy so numerous and destructive would quickly 
render the countries where they appear utterly uninhabit- 
able, did it not fortunately happen, that the same rapacity 
that animates them to destroy the labours of mankind, at 
last impels therm to destroy and devour each other.* | After 
committing incredible devastations, they are at last seen to: 
separate into two armies, opposed with deadly: hatred, along 
the coast of the larger lakes and rivers. The Laplanders, 
who observe them thus drawn: up to fight, instead of con- 
sidering their mutual animosities as an happy riddance of 
the most dreadful pest, form ominous prognostics from the 
manner of their arrangement. ‘They consider their combats: 
fs a presage of war, and expect an invasion from the Rus- 
sians or the Swedes, as the sides next those kingdoms hap- 
as to conquer. The two divisions, however, continue theis 

# Dictionnaire Raisonnée vol. ii. he 610. ri 
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engagements and animosity until one party overcomes the 
other. From that time they utterly disappéar, nor is it well 
known what becomes of either the conquerors or the con- 
quered.. Some suppose that: they rush headlong into the 
sea; others, that they kill themselves, as some are found 
hanging on the forked branches of a tree; and others ‘still, 
that they are destroyed by the young spring herbage. But 


the most probable opinion is, that, having devoured the 


vegetable productions of the country, and having nothing 


more to subsist on, they then fall. to devouring each othier; . 


and, having habituated themselves to that kind of food, 
continue it.» However this be, they are often found dead by 
thousands, and their earcases have been known to infect the 
air for several miles round, so as to produce very malignant 
disorders. They seem also to infect the plants they have 
gnawed, for the cattle often die that afterwards feed in the 
places where they passed. wend Societies 

As to the rest, the male is larger and more beautifully 
spotted than the female. .'They are extremely prolific; and, 
what is extraordinary, their breeding does not hinder their 
march; for some of them have been observed to carry one 
young one in their mouth, and another on their back. —They 
are greatly preyed upon by the ermine, and, as we are told, 
even by the rein-deer. The Swedes and Norwegians, who 
live by husbandry, consider an invasion from these vermin 
as a terrible visitation; but it is very different with respect 
to the Laplanders, who lead a vagrant life, and who, like 
the lemings themselves, if their provisions be destroyed in 
one part of the country, can easily retire to another. These 
_ are never so happy as when an army of lemings come down 
amongst them ; for then they feast upon their flesh; which, 
though horrid food, and which though even dogs and cats: 
are known to detest, these little savages esteem very good 
eating, and devour greedily. ‘They are glad of their arrival 
also upon another account, for they always expect a great 
plenty of game the year following, among those fields which: 
the lemings have destroyed. : . 3 i 


‘THE MOLE. 


To these minute animals of the rat kind, a great part of 


whose lives is past in holes under ground, I will -subjoin 
one little animal more, no way resembling the rat, except 


that its whole life is spent there. As we have seen some. 


ie 
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-quadrupeds formed to'crop the ‘surface’ of the fields, and 
- others to live upon the tops of trees,’ so'the mole is formed 
to live wholly under ‘the earth, as°if nature meant that’ no 
place should be left wholly untenanted.’. Were we from our 
own sensations to pronounce upon the life of a quadriiped 
that was never to appear above ground, but always con- 
_demned to hunt for its prey underneath, obliged, whenever 
it removed from one place to another, to bore its way 
through a resisting body, we’should be apt to assert that 
such an existence must be the most frightful and_ solitary 
in nature. However, in the present animal, though we find 
it condemned to all those seeming inconveniences, we shall 
discover no signs of wretchedness or distress. No qua- 
druped is fatter, none has a more sleek or glossy skin ; ‘and, 
though denied many advantages that most animals enjoy, it 
_is more liberally possessed of others, which | gore have ina 
more scanty proportion. 

This animal, so well known in England, is, wae ut- 
terly a stranger in other places, and particularly: in Ireland. 
For such, therefore, as have never seen it, a short descrip- 
tion will be necessary. And, in’ the’ first place, though 
somewhat of a size between the rat and the mouse, it no way 
resembles either, being an ‘animal ‘entirely of a singular’ 
kind, and perfectly unlike any other ‘quadruped’ whatever. 
It is bigger than a mouse, with a coat of fine, short, glossy, 
black hair. Its nose is long and pointed, resembling that 
of a hog, but much longer. » Its eyes are’so small, that it is 
scarcely possible to discern them. ‘Instead of ears, it has 
only holes in the place. Its neck is ‘so short that the head 
_ seems stuck upon the shoulders. The body is thick and 
round, terminating’ by a very small short tail, and its legs 
also are‘so very short, ‘that the animal seems to lie flat on its 
belly. From under its belly, as it rests in this position, the 
four feet appear just as if they immediately grew out of the 
body. Thus the animal appears to us at first view as a mass 
of flesh covered with ‘a fine, shining, black skin, with a little 
head, and scarcely any. legs, eyes, or! tail. On a closer in- 
spection, however, two little black points may be discerned, 
that are its eyes. ‘The: ancients, and sorne of the moderns, 
were of opinion that the animal was utterly blind ; but 
Derham,. by the help of a microscope, plainly discovered all 
the parts of the eye that arevknown in copelsh animals, as the 
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pupil, the vitreous and crystalline /humours. . The fore-legs 
dppear very short and strong, and furnished with five claws 
to each: ‘These are turned outwards and backwards, as the 
hands ‘of aman when swimming. | ‘The hind-legs’ are longer 
and weaker than the fore, being only used to assist: its 
motions ; whereas the others are continually employed in 
digging. The teeth are like those of a shrew-mouse, and 
there are five on both sides of the upper jaw, which stand 
out; but those behind are divided into points. The tongue 
1 as large'as the mouth will hold. 

- Such is the extraordinary figure and formation of this 
itis, which, if we compare with its manner of living, 
we shall find a manifest attention in nature to adapt the 
one to the other.* As it is allotted a subterraneous abode, 
the seeming defects of its formation vanish, or rather are 
turned to its advantage. ‘The breadth, strength, and short- 
ness of the fore-feet, which are inclined outwards, answer 
the purposes of digging, serving to throw back the earth 
with greater ease, and to pursue the worms and insects 
which: are ‘its prey: had they been longer, the falling in of 
the earth would have prevented the quick repetition of its 
strokes in working ; or have obliged it to make a larger hole 
in order to give room for their exertion. The form of the 
body is not less admirably contrived for its way of life. ‘The 
fore-part is thick, and very muscular, giving great strength - 
‘to the action of the fore-feet, enabling it to dig its way 
with amazing force and rapidity either to pursue its prey, 
er elude the search of the most active enemy. By its power 
of boring the ‘earth, it quickly gets below the surface; and 
I have seen it, when let loose in the midst of a field, like 
_the ghost on a theatre, instantly sink ‘into the earth; and 
the most active labourer, woe a. bi. in vain attempted t to 
pursue. 

The smallness of its eyes, whith eaten the ancients to 
think it was blind, is, to this animal, a peculiar advantage. 
A small degree of vision is sufficient for a creature that is 
ever destined to live im darkness. | A more extensive sight 
would» only have served; to. shew the horrors of its prison, 
while aature’ hadbdeniedvit thesmeans of an escape.  Had- 
this organ been larger, it would have been perpetually liable _ 
to ag Si ‘by the falling of the earth into it; but nature, to 
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prevent that inconvenience, ‘has not only ‘made them very 
small, but very closely covered: them with ‘hair. Anato-. 
-mists mention, besides these advantages, another’ that con- 
tributes to their security; namely, a certain muscle, by which 
the animal can draw back the eye whenever it 18 dimer tl 
or in danger. 

As the eye is thus per Feat fitted to the aitiedr § situation, 
‘so also are the senses of hearing and smelling. The first 
gives it notice of the most distant appearance of danger ; the 
other directs it, in the midst of darkness, to its food. ‘The 
wants of a subterraneous animal can be but few; and these 
are sufficient to supply them: to eat, and to produce its 
kind, are the whole employment of such a life; and for both 
these purposes it is wonderfully adapted by nature.* | 

Thus admirably is dhis animal fitted for a life of avis 
and solitude; with no appetites but what it can easily in- 
dulge, with no enemies but what it can easily evade or con- 
quer. As soon as it has once buried itself in the earth, it 
seldom stirs out unless forced by violent rains in summer ; 
or, when in pursuit of its prey, it happens to come too near 
the surface, and thus gets into the open air, which may be 
considered as its unnatural element. In general, it chooses 
the looser, softer grounds, beneath which it can-travel with 
greater ease; in ‘such also it generally finds the greatest 
number of worms and insects, upon which it chiefly preys. 
It is observed to be most active, and to cast up most earth, 
immediately before rain; and, in winter, before a thaw: 
at those times the worms and insects begin to be in motion, 
and approach the surface, whither this industrious animal 
pursues them On the contrary, in very dry weather, the 
mole seldom or never forms any hillocks; for then it is 
obliged to penetrate deeper after its prey, which at such sea- 
sons retire far into the ground. 

eo. the moles very seldom come above MDS they 


+ Testes habet maximos, parastatas LSE i Mt noyum corpus semi- 
nale ab his diversum ac separatum. Penem etiam facile omnium, ni 
fallor, animalium longissimum, ex quibus colligere est maximam pre 
reliquis omnibus animalibus voluptatem in coitu, hoc abjectum et vile 
‘animalculum percipere, ut habeant quod ipsi invideant qui in hoe 
Supremas. yitee sue delicias collocant : Ray's Synops. Quadrup. p. 239. 
‘Huic opinioni assentitur D. Buffon, attamen non mihi apparet. magni- 
tudinem partium talem ieaiioreer augere. Maribus enim salacissimis 
contrarium obtinet. 
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-have, but few enemies ;. and very readily evade the pursuit | 


of animals. stronger and swifter than themselves.* Their 
greatest) calamity is an inundation ; which, wherever it 
happens, they.are. seen in numbers attempting to. save 
themselves by swimming, and using every effort to reach 
the higher grounds. The greatest part, however, perish, 
as well'as their young, which remain in the holes behind. 
Were it not,for such accidents, from their great fecundity 
they would become extremely troublesome ; and, as itis, 
in some, places, they are considered by the farmer» as his 
greatest pest. They couple towards the approach -of 


? = 


spring ;. and, their young are found about the. beginning - 


of May. They generally have four or five at a time; and 
it is easy.to distinguish among other mole-hills, that in 
which. ‘the female has brought forth her young. ‘These 


are made with much greater art than the rest, and are 


usually larger... The female, in order to form this: retreat, 


begins. by: erecting the earth into a tolerably spacious - 


apartment, which is supported within by partitions, at 
proper distances, that prevent the roof from falling. All 
round this she works and beats the earth very firm, so as 


to make ‘it capable of keeping out the rain, let it be never 


so violent....As the hillock, in which this apartment is 


thus formed, is raised above ground, the apartment itself 


is consequently above the level of the plain, and, therefore, 
less subject to accidental slight inundations. \ The place 


being thus fitted, she then procures grass and dry leaves _ 
as a bed for her young. There they lie secure from wet, | 


and she continues to make their retreat eaually so from 
danger; for all round this hill of her own raising, are 
holes running into the earth, that part from the middle 
apartment, like rays from a centre, and extend about fifteen 


feet in every direction; these resemble so many walks or 


_ chases, into which the animal makes her subterraneous 
excursions, and supplies her young with such roots or 
insects as she can provide: but they contribute still more 
to the general safety; for as the mole-is very quick of hear- 
ing, the ‘instant she perceives her little habitation attacked, 


she takes to her. burrow, and unless the earth be dug away | 


by several men at once, she and her young always make a 
good retreat. 


* Buffon. 
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The mole is:scarcely found, except in cultivated countries : 
the varieties are but few. That which is found in Virginia, 
resembles the common: mole, except:'in colour, whichis 
black, mixed with»a:deep purple.| There. are,, sometimes 
white moles, seen particularly in Poland, rather , larger than 
the former. ; As their skin is so very softeand beautiful, it is 
odd that:it has not been turned to any advantage.» Agricola 
tells us, that he saw hats made from it, the finest and: the 
most: beautiful that could be i cape 


CHAP. Il. . 
THE HEDGEHOG, OR PRICKLY KIND. 


Animas. of; the’ Hedgehog kind require but. very little 
accuracy to distinguish them from all others. . That, hair 
which: serves the generality of quadrupeds for Sai and 
ornament, is: partly wanting in these ;', while. its. place. is 
supplied by sharp spines or prickles, that serve for. their 
defence. . This general, characteristic, therefore, makes a 


much more obvious- distinction than any that can be. taken 


from: their teeth or their claws. » Nature; by this ex- 


- traordinary peculiarity, seems to have: separated them ina 


very distinguished manner; so that, instead of classing the 
hedgehog: among: the moles, or the porcupine with the hare, 
as some have done, it is much. more natural and obvious 
to place. them, and others approaching them in this strange 
peculiarity,, in.a’class..by themselves: nor let it be sup- 


' posed, that, while I thus alter their arrangement, and. sepa- 


rate them from animals with which, they have been for- 
merly combined; that Iam destroying any secret affinities 
that exist. in nature. - It is natural, indeed, for readers to 
suppose, when-they see two: such opposite ‘animals. as the 
hare and the porcupine assembled together in the same 
group, that there must be some material reason, some 
secret .connection, for’ .thus. joining animals so little’ re- 
sembling.each other in appearance. But the reasons. for 
this union were very slight, and merely arose froma simi- 
litude in the fore-teeth:..no likeness. in. the. internal. con- 
formation, no similitude in nature,.in habitudes, or dis- 
position ; in short, nothing to fasten the link that combines 
them, but the similitude in the teeth: this, therefore, 
may be easily dispensed with; and, as was said, it will be 
VOL. I1.—30-36. 2R 
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most proper to class them according to their most striking 
similitudes. ab th gona : 

The hedgehog, with an appearance the most formidable, 
is yet one of the most harmless animals in the world: un- 
able or unwilling to offend, all its precautions are only di- 
rected to its own security; and it is armed with a thousand 
points, to keep off the enemy, but not to invade him. . 
While other creatures trust to their force, their cunning, 
or their swiftness, this animal, destitute of all, has but one 
expedient for safety; and from this alone it often finds 
protection. As soon as it perceives itself attacked, it with- 
draws all its vulnerable parts, rolls itself into a ball, and 
presents nothing but its defensive thorns to the enemy; 
thus, while it attempts to injure no other quadruped, they 
are equally incapable of injuring it: like those knights, we 
have somewhere read of, who were armed in such a manner, 
that they could neither conquer others, nor be theniselves 
overcome. : : ia 
This animal is of two kinds; one witha nose like the 
snout of a hog; the other more short and blunt, like that — 
of a dog, ‘That with the muzzle of a dog is the most com- 
mon, being about six inches in length, from the tip of the 
hose to the insertion of the tail. ‘The tail is little more 
than an inch long, and so concealed by the spines, as to 
be scarcely visible: the head, back, and sides, are covered 
with prickles: the nose, breast, and belly, are covered with 
fine soft hair:* the legs are short, of a dusky colour, and 
almost bare: the toes on eacl foot are five in number, long 
and separated: the prickles are about an inch in length, 
and very sharp «pointed; their lower part is white, the 
middle black, and the points white: the eyes are small, 
and placed high in the head: the ears are round, pretty 
large, and naked: the mouth is small, but well furnished 
with teeth; these, ‘however, it only uses in chewing its 
food, but neither in attacking or defending itself against 
other animals. Its only reliance, in cases of danger, is on 
its spines; the instant it perceives an enemy, ‘it puts itself 
into a posture of defence, and keeps upon its guard until it 
supposes the danger over. On such occasions, it imme- 
diately alters its whole appearance: from its usual form, 

* Preputium propendens.. Linnei Syst. 75. And of the female he 
might have said, resupina copulatur. : ne 
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somewhat resembling a small animal, with a bunch on its 
back, the animal begins to bend its back, to lay its head 
upon its breast, to shut-its eyes, to roll down the skin of its 
sides towards the legs, to draw these up, and lastly, to tuck 
them in on every side, by drawing the skin still closer. In 
this form, which the hedgehog always puts on when’ dis- 
turbed, it no way resembles an. animal, but rather a 
roundish mass of prickles, impervious on every side... The 
shape of the animal thus rolled up, somewhat resembles. a 
chestnut in the husk ; there being, on one side, a. kind. of 
_ flat space, which is that on which the head and legs have 
been tucked in. 

Such is the usual appearance of the hedgehog, upon the 
approach of any danger. Thus rolled up in a lump, it 
patiently waits till its enemy passes by, or is fatigued with 
fruitless attempts to annoy it. ‘The cat, the weasel, the 
ferret, and the martin, quickly decline the combat ; and the 
dog himself generally spends his time in empty menaces, 
rather than in effectual efforts. Every increase of danger 
only increases the animal’s precautions to keep on its guard; 
its assailant vainly attempts to’ bite, since. he thus more 
frequently feels than inflicts a wound; he stands enraged 
and barking, and rolls it along with his paws : still, how- 
ever, the hedgehog patiently submits to every indignity, 
but continues secure; and still more to disgust its’ enemy 
with the contest, sheds its urine, the smell of which is alone 
sufficient to send him away. In this manner the dog, after 
barking for some time, leaves the hedgehog where he found 
_ him, who, perceiving the danger past, at length peeps out 
from its ball,-and, if not interrupted, creeps slowly to its 
retreat. 

The hedgehog, like most other wild animals, sleeps by 
day, and ventures out by night. It. generally resides in 
small thickets, in hedges, or in ditches covered with bushes’: 
there it makes‘a hole of about six or eight inches deep, 
and lies well wrapped up, in moss, grass, or leaves. Its food 
is roots, fruits, worms, and insects. It is also said to suck 
cattle, and hurt their udders; but the smallness of its 
mouth will serve to clear it from this reproach. It is said 
also to be very hurtful in gardens and orchards, where it 
will roll itself in a heap of fruit, and so carry a large 
quantity away upon. its prickles; but this imputation is.as 
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ill grounded as the former, ‘since'the spines are so disposed, 
that no fruit will stick upon them, ‘even if we should try to 
fix them on.' It:rather appears to be a very ‘serviceable 
animal, in ridding our fields of insects and wornis, which are 
‘so prejudicial to vegetation. 

Mr. Buffon; who kept these animals tame abode his 
house, acquits them of the reproach: of being mischievous 
in the garden; but then he: accuses them of. tricks, of 


which, from the form and habits of this animal, one would 


never be led to suspect them. ‘‘ I have often,” says ‘he, 
‘‘ had the female and her young brought me about the 
beginning of June: they are generally from three to five 
in number: they are white in the beginning, and only the 
marks of their spines appear: I was willing to rear some 
of them, and accordingly put the dam and her young into 
a tub, with abundant provision beside them; but: the old 
animal, instead of suckling her young, davonthil them all, 
one after another. On another occasion; an hedgehog that 
had made its way into. the kitchen, discovered a little. pot, 
in which there was meat: prepared for boiling; the mis- 
chievous animal drew out the meat, and left its excrements 
‘in the stead. I kept males and females: in the same apart- 
ment, where they lived together, but never coupled. I per- 
mitted several of them to go about my garden ; they did very 
little damage, and it was scarcely perceivable that they were 
‘there: they lived upon the fruits that fell: from the trees; 
they dug the earth into ‘shallow holes ; they eat caterpillars, 
beetles, and worms ; they were also very fond: of flesh, which 
ni devoured boiled or raw.’ 

They couple in spring, and bring forth abistien the begin 
ning of summer. ‘They sleep during the winter, and what 
is said of their spin up provisions for that season, is con- 
sequently false.» ‘They at no time eat much, and can remain 
‘very long without: any food whatsoever.: Their blood is 
cold, like all other: animals that sleep during the winter. 
‘Their flesh is not good: for food; ‘and their:skins are con- 
verted to scarcely any use; boned to pimmeale Owe i to evista 
psig from pereis ; 


THE TANREC AND TENDRAC, 


THe cece and Tendrac, are two little aniinals, decribed 
i Mr. Buffon, of; the -hedgehog: kind ;but yet sufficiently 
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different from. it. to constitute a different speciés. . Like the 
hedgehog, they are,covered with prickles, though mixed 
in a greater proportion with hair; but, unlike that. animal, 
they do not. defend themselves by rolling up in a: ball. 
Their wanting this last property is alone sufficient to dis- 
tinguish them from an animal in which it makes the most 
striking peculiarity: as also that in the East Indies, where 
only they are found, the hedgehog exists separately also ; 
a manifest proof ;that this animal-is not a variety caused 
by the climate. ... 

The Tanrec is much_ less than the hedgehog,* being 
about the size of a mole, and covered with prickles, like 
that animal, except that they are shorter and smaller. 

The Tendrac is. still less than the former, and is. defended 
only with prickles upon the head, the neck, and the shoul- 
ders ; the rest being covered with a coarse hair,. resembling 
a hog’s bristles. These. little animals, whose legs are very 
short, move but slowly... They grunt hke a hog; and 
wallow, like it, in the mire. They love to be near water, 
and spend more of their time there than upon land, . They 
are chiefly in creeks and harbours of salt water. They mul- 
tiply in great numbers, make themselves holes in the ground, 
and sleep. for several, months... During this torpid state, 
their hairs (and I should. also’ suppose their prickles) fall ; 

and they are renewed upon. their revival. ‘They are usually 
very fat; and although their flesh be. insipid, soft, and 
stringy, yet the Indians find it to their taste, and consider it 
as a very great delicacy. 


THE PORCUPINE. 


THOSE arms which the hedgehog possesses in miniature, 
the Porcupine has in a more enlarged degree. The short 
prickles of. the hedgehog are, in this animal, converted 
into shafts. In the one, the spines are about an inch long ; 
in the other, a foot.. The porcupine is about two feet long, 
and fifteen inches. high. Like the hedgehog, it appears'a 
mass of misshapen flesh, covered with quills, from ten to 
fourteen inches long, resembling the barrel of a goose-quill 
in thickness, but tapering and sharp at both ends. These, 
whether. considered separately or together, afford: sufficient 
ener to detain curiosity. Each Sr is thickest in the 
! ud Buffon, vol. xxv. p. 254, 
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middle; and inserted into the animal’s skin, in the same 
manner as feathers are found to grow upon birds. It is 
within-side spongy, like the top of a goose-quill; and of 
different colours, being white and black alternately, from 
one end to the other. The biggest are often found fifteen 
inches long, and a quarter of an inch in diameter; ex- 
tremely sharp, and capable of inflicting a mortal wound. 
They seem harder than common quills, being difficult to 
be cut, and solid at that end which is not fixed in the skin. 
If we examine them in common, as they grow upon the ~ 
animal, they appear of two kinds, the one such as I have 
already described; the other, long, flexible, and slender, 
growing here and there among the former. There is still 
another sort of quills, that grow near the tail, white and 
transparent, like writing quills, and that seem to be cut 
short at the end. All these quills, of whatever kind, incline 
backwards, like the bristles of a hog; but when the animal 
is irritated, they rise, and stand upright, as bristles are seen 
to do.* 

Such. is the formation of this' uid pal in’ those parts 
in which it differs from most others: as to the rest of its 
figure, the muzzle bears some resemblance to that of a 
hare, but black; the legs are very short, and the feet have 
five toes, both before and behind; and these, as well as the 
belly, the head, and all other parts of the body, are covered 
with a sort of short hair, like prickles, there being no part, 
except the ears and the sole of the foot, that is-free from 
them: the ears are thinly covered with very fine hair; and 
are in shape like those of mankind: the eyes are small like 
those of a hog, being only one-third of an inch from one 
corner to the other. After the skin is taken off, there appear 
a kind of paps on those parts of the body from whence the 
large quills proceed ; these are about the size of a small pea, 
each answering to as many holes which appear on the out- 
ward surface of the skin, and which are about half an inch 
deep, like as many hollow pipes, wherein the quills are 
fixed, as in so many sheaths. 

* Professor Thunberg, in his second journey to the island Mature in 
the Indian ocean, informs us, that the porcupine has a very curious 
method of fetching water for its young. The quills in the tail are said 
to be hollow, and to have a hole at the extremity : these the animal can 


bend in such a manner, as that they can be filled with water, which is 
afterwards discharged in the nest among its young. 
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This animal seems ‘to partake very much of the nature of 
the hedgehog; having this formidable apparatus of arms 
rather to defend itself, than annoy the enemy. There have 
been, indeed, many naturalists who supposed that it was 
capable of discharging them at its foes, and killing at a great 
distance off. But this opinion has been entirely discredited 
of late; and it is now universally believed that its quills 
remain firmly fixed in the skin, and are then only shed when 
the animal moults them, as birds do their feathers. It is 
true, we are told by Ellis, that a wolf at Hudson’s Bay was 
found dead, with the quills of a porcupine fixed within its 
mouth; which might have very well happened, from the 
voraciousness of the former, and not the resentment-of the 
latter. That rapacious creature, in the rage of appetite, 
might have attempted to devour the porcupine, quills and 
all, and very probably paid the forfeit by its life. However 
this be, of all the porcupines that have been brought into 
Europe, not one was ever seen to launch their quills; and 
yet the irritations they received were sufficient to have pro- 
voked their utmost indignation. Of all the porcupines that 
Dr. Shaw observed.in Africa, and he saw numbers, not one 
ever attempted to dart its quills; their usual manner of 
defence being, to lie on one side, and when the enemy ap- 
proaches very near, by suddenly rising, to wound him with 
the points on the other.* | 

It is probable, therefore, that the porcupine is seldom 
the aggressor; and when attacked by the bolder animals, 
it only directs its quills so.as to keep always pointing to- 
wards the enemy. ‘These are an ample protection ; and, — 
as we are assured by Kolben, at such times even the lion 
himself will not venture to make an attack. From such, 
therefore, the porcupine can defend itself; and. chiefly 
hunts for serpents, and all other reptiles, for subsistence. 
Travellers universally assure us, that between the serpent 
and the porcupine there exists an irreconcileable enmity, 
and that they never meet without a mortal engagement. 
The porcupine, on these occasions, is said to roll itself 
upon the serpent, and thus destroy and devour it. This 


* M..de Vaillant in his Travels says, that owing to some pernicious 
_ quality in the quills, one of his Hottentots, who had received a wound 
in his leg from a porcupine, was ill for more than six months. 
. + Bosman. Smith. L.P. Vincent Marie, &c. 
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may be true; while; what we’ are ‘informed: by Monsieur 
Sarrasin, of the porcupine: of Canada chiefly subsisting on 
vegetables, may be equally'so. ‘Those which are brought to 
this country to be shown, are usually fed on bread, milk, 
and fruits ; but. they will not refuse meat when it is offered 
them; and it is probable they prefer it in a wild state, 
when it is to be had.* . The porcupine is also known to be 
extremely hurtful to gardens; and, where it sah lack does 
incredible damage. 

The Americans, who hunt this animal, assure: us; that 
the porcupine lives from twelve to fifteen years. During’ the 
time of coupling, which is in the month of September, 
.the males become very fierce and dangerous, and often are 
seen to destroy each other with their teeth. The female 
goes with young seven months, and brings forth but one | 
at a time;. this she suckles but about a month; and ac- 
customs it betimes to live, like herself, upon vegetables and 
the bark of trees: she is very fierce in its defence; but, at 
other seasons, she is fearful, timid, and harmless. The 
~ porcupine never attempts to bite, nor any way to injure 
‘its pursuers: if hunted by a.dog or a wolf, it instantly 
climbs up a tree, and continues there until it has wearied 
out the patience of its adversary; the wolf knows, by ex-_ 
perience, how fruitless it would be to .wait; he therefore 
leaves the porcupine above, and seeks out fie a new adven- 
ture. The porcupine does not'escape so well from. the 
Indian hunter, who eagerly pursues it, in order to make 
embroidery of its quills, and to eat its flesh. ‘This, as we 
are commonly told, is. very: tolerable eating: however, we - 
may expect wretched provisions when the savages are to be 
our caterers, for they eat every thing that has life. \ But 
they are very ingenious with regard to their embroidery : 
if 1 understand the accounts rightly, they dye the quills of 
various colours,:and then splitting them into slips, as: we 
see in the making of a cane chair, they embroider with’ these 
their belts, » baskets, and: several other necessary pines of 
furniture. 

As to the rest, lie are many things related concerning P 
this animal that are fabulous ; but there are still many cir- 
cumstances more, that yet remain to be known.. It were 
curious to miquite whether this animal moults_ its quills 

* Buffon 
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when wild, for it ig never seen to shed them in a domestic 
state; whether it sleeps all the winter, as we are told by 
some. naturalists, .which we are sute it does not. when 
brought into, our country; and, lastly, whether its quills 
canbe sent off with a shake ; for no. less a- naturalist than 
Reaumer was of that opinion.* . ». | | 
All that we.can Jearn of an animal exposed as a show, or 
eyen by its. dissection, is but merely its conformation ; and 
that makes.one of the least. interesting parts of its history. 
We are naturally led, when presented with an extraordinary 
creature, to expect something extraordinary in its way of 
living, something uncommon, and eorresponding with its 
figure; but of this animal we know little with any preci- 
sion, except what it offers in a state of captivity, In such 
a situation, that which I saw appeared to yery little advan- 
tage: it was extremely dull and torpid, though very wakeful 
and extremely voracious, tenet very capable of sustaining 
hunger; as averse to any attachment, as to being tamed: it 
was kept in an iron cage, and the touching one of the bars. 
was sufficient to excite its resentment, for its quills were in- 
stantly erected, and the poet was right in his epithet of fret/ul ; 
for it appeared to me the most iraseible creature upon earth. 
The porcupines of America differ very much from that of 
the ancient continent, which we have been describing ; and, 
strictly speaking, may be considered as animals of a different 
species: however, from their being covered with quills, we 
will only add them as varieties of the former, since we know 
very little concerning them, except their difference of figure. 
They are of two kinds; the one called the couando; and the 
other, first’ named ‘by Mr. Buffon, the wrson ; the: one a 
native of the northern parts of Americas; the other of) the 
south; and both differing from the former, ‘in having: long 
tails; whereas that has a very short one, 0 0) 


* Mr. Bewick, in his history of this quadruped, says; that upon the 
smallest inritation it raises its quills, and shakes them with great wio- 
lence, divecting them to that quarter from whence it is in danger of 
being attacked, and striking at the object of its resentment at the same 
time. “We have observed, on an occasion of this sort; ata time when 
the animal was moulting or casting its quills, that they would fly out to 
the distance of a few yards, with such force as to bend the points of 
them against the board where they struck; and it is not improbable 
that ‘a circumstance of this kind may have given rise to an opinion of 
its power to use them in a more effectual manner,” r 99 | 
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The COUANDO is much less’ than the porcupine ; * its ‘quills 
are ‘four times’ shorter, its snout more unlike that of a‘ hare; 
its tailis long. enough to. catch by the branches of trees, and 
hold by them.’ It may be easily tamed, and it is to be 
found chiefly ‘i in the southern parts of ‘America 5 _yet is not 
wanting also in the northern. 

The URSON, which Mr. Buffon calls after our esi Haan 
‘Hudson, is a ‘native of Hudson’s Bay. The’ make of the 
‘body of this animal i is not so round as that of the two for- 
mer, but somewhat resembling the shape of a pig.” It is 
covered with long bristly hair, with ‘a shorter ‘hair ‘under- 
neath; and under this the’ quills’ lie concealed very thick ; 
they are white, with a brown point, and bearded, and. the 
longest do not exceed four inches; they stick to the hand 
when the animal is stroked on the back; and likewise, 
when the hand is taken away, they stick ‘so fast a8 to follow 
if. They make their nest ‘under the’ roots’ of great trees, 
sleep very much, and chiefly feed upon the bark of the j juni- » 
per, In winter the snow serves them ‘for drink; and’ in 
summer. they lap water like a dog.‘ They are very common 
in the country lying to the east of Hudson’s Bay ; and seve- 
ral of the trading Americans- depend on them for food, at 
some seasons ofthe year. — 


CHAP. ue 


OF QUADRUPEDS COVERED WITH SCALES OR. SHELLS IN- 
STEAD OF HAIR.*_ 


WHEN we talk of. a. quadruped,. the; name., seems ito 
sn an animal covered with hair; when we mention a.bird, 
it is natural to ‘conceive a creature covered. with feathers ; 
when:we hear of a fish; its scales are: generally. the, first: part 
that strikes our imagination. - . Nature, however,. owns none 
of our distinctions ; various in all her operations, she mixes 
her plans, groups her: pictures, and excites. our wonder, as 
well by her general laws as by her deviations. « Quadrupeds, 
which we have considered as making the first general class 
in animated. nature, and,.next to,,man,, the most dignified 
tenants of the earth; are: yet, in many, respects,: related. to 
the classes beneath ‘them, ‘and do ‘not ‘in ‘every respect, 


°° *Phis chapter is chiefly sx ehedad from Mr: Buifous which I mention 


at once, to save the trouble of sti nailer nsf 9 
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“preserve their usual distinctions. Their first character, 
which. consists, in. having four feet, is common to the lizard 
kind: as well as to.them. The second prerogative, which is 
that of bringing forth living young, is found in the ceta- 
ceous tribe of fishes, and also in insects without number. 
Their, third and: last attribute, which seems more general 
and. constant than the former, that of being covered with 
hair, is yet found.in various other animals, and is deficient 
in .quadrupeds themselves. Thus we must be cautious of 
judging of the nature of animals from one single character, 
which is always found incomplete; for it often happens 
that three or four of the most general characters will not 
suffice. It must be by a general enumeration of the parts 
that. we can determine precisely of the works of the crea- 
tion; and instead of definitions, learn to describe. Had 
this method been followed, much of the disgust and the 
intricacy of history might have been avoided, and that time, | 
which is now employed in combating error, laid out in the. 
promoting of science. 

Were we to judge of nature from definitions only, we 
should never. be induced to suppose that there existed races 
of viviparous quadrupeds destitute of hair, and furnished 
with scalés:and shells in their stead. However, nature, every 
way various, supplies us with many instances of these extra- 
ordinary creatures; the old world has its quadrupeds covered 
with scales, and the new with a shell. In both, they re- 
semble each other, as well in the strangeness of their appe- 
tites, as in their awkward conformation. Like animals but 
partially made up, and partaking of different natures, they 
want those instincts which animals, formed but for one 
element alone, are found to possess. ‘They seem to be a 
kind. of strangers in nature; creatures taken from some 
other element, and capriciously thrown to find a precarious 
subsistence upon land. ; 


THE PANGOLIN. 


_ THE. Pangolin, which has been usually called the scaly 
tizard,, Mr. Buffon: very judiciously restores to that deno- 
mination by which it is known in the countries. where it is 
found. The calling it a lizard, he justly observes, might 
be apt: to. produce error, and occasion its being confounded 
with an. animal which it resembles only in its general form 
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and in its being covered With scales. The lizard may be 
considered as 4 Brag produced from an egg; thé pango- 
lin is a quadruped, and brought forth alive, and perfectly: 
formed. The lizard js 4ll ovér covered with the marks of. 
scales; the pangolin has scales neither on the throat; the 
breast, nor the belly. The scales of the lizard seem stuck 
upon the body éveh closer than those of fishes; the scales of 
the pangolin are only fixed at oné etd, and capable of being 
erected, like those of the porcupine, at the will of the ani- 
mal. The lizard is a dlefetiulse creature; the pangolin, 
can roll itself into a ball, like the hedgehog, and present 
the points of its scales to the enemy, which effectually 
defend if. | ‘i 2 
_ ‘The pangolin, which is a native of the torrid climates of 
the ancient continent, is, of all other aitimals, the best pro- 
tected from external injuty by nature. It is about threé or 
four feet long; or ene in the tail, from six to eight. Like 
the lizard, it has a small head, a very long nosé, 4 short thick 
neck, a long body, legs very short, and a tail extremely 
long, thick at the insertion, and terminating in a point. It 
has no teeth, but is armed with five toes on each foot, with 
long white claws. But what it is chiefly distinguished by, is 
its scaly covering, which, in sotne measure, hides all the 
proportions of its body. These scales defend the animal on 
all parts, except the under part of the head and neck, under 
the shoulders, the breast, the belly, and the inner side of 
the legs ; all which parts are covered with a smooth, soft 
skin, without hair. Between the shells of this animal, at 
all the interstices, are seen hairs like bristles, brown at the 
extremity, and yellow towards the root. The scales of this — 
extraordinary creaturé are of different sizes and different 
forms, and stuck upot the body somewhat like the leaves of 
an artichoke: ‘The largést are found near the tail, which is 
covered with them like the rest of the body. ‘These are 
above three inches broad; and about two inches long, thick 
in the middle and sharp at the edges, and terminated in 
a roundish point. They are extremely hard, and their 
substance resemblés that of horn. They are convéx on 
the outside, and a little concave on the inner; one edge 
sticks in the skin, while the other laps over that imme- 
diately behind it. ‘Those that cover the tail, conform to 
the she of that part, being of a dusky brown colour, 
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arid so hard, when the animal has acquired its full growth, 
as to turn a musket-ball. 3 

Thus armed, this animal fears nothing from the efforts of 
all other creatures, except man. ‘The instant it perceives 
the approach of an enemy, it rolls itself up like the hedge- 
hog, and presents no part but the cutting edges of its scales 
to the assailant. Its long tail, which, at first view, might 
_be thought easily separable, serves still more to increase the 
animal’s security. is is lapped round the rest of the body, 
ard, being defended with shells even more cutting than any 
other part, the creature continues in perfect security Its 
shells are so large, so thick, and so pointed, that they repel 
every animal of prey; they make a coat of armour that 
wounds while it resists, and at once protects and threatens. 
The most cruel, the most famished quadruped of the forest, 
the tiger, the panther, and the hyena, make vain attempts 
to force it. They tread upon, they roll it about, but all to 
no purpose; the pangolin remains safe within, while its in- 
vader almost always feels the reward of its rashness. ‘The 
fox often destroys the hedgehog by pressing it with his 
weight, and thus obliges it to put forth its nose, which he 
instantly seizes, and soon after the whole body; but the 
scales of the pangolin effectually support it under any such 
weight, while nothing that the strongest animals are capable 
of doing can compel it to surrender. Man alone seems fur- 
nished with arms to conquer its obstinacy. ‘The negroes of 
Africa, when they find it beat it to death with clubs, and 
consider its flesh as a very great delicacy. 

But although this animal be so formidable in its appear- 
ance, there cannot be a more harmless inoffensive creature 
when unmolested. It is even unqualified by nature to injure 
larger animals, if it had the disposition, for it has no teeth. 
It should seem that the bony matter, which goes in other 
animals to supply the teeth, is exhausted in this in supplying 
the scales that go to the covering of its body. However 
this be, its life seems corespondent to its peculiar conforma- 
tion. Incapable of being carnivorous, since it has no teeth, 
nor of subsisting on vegetables, which require much chew- 
ing, it lives entirely upon insects, for which nature has fit- 
ted it in avery extraordinary manner. As it has a long 
nose, so it may naturally be supposed to have along tongue ; 
but, to increase its length still more, it is doubled in the 
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mouth, so that when extended it is shot-out to above a 
quarter of a yard beyond the tip, of the nose. This tongue is 
round, extremely red, and covered with: an unctuous and 
slimy liquor, which. gives. ; it a shinin, g hue. When the 
pangolin, therefore, approaches an ant-hill, for thes > are 
the insects on which it chiefly ,feeds, it; lies down near it, 
concealing as much as possible the place: of its retreat, and 
stretching out its long tongue among the ants, keeps it for 
some time quite immovable. These little animals, - allured 
by its appearance, and the unctuous substance with which it 
is smeared, instantly gather upon it in great numbers ; and 
when the pangolin supposes a sufficiency, it quickly with- 
draws the tongue, and swallows them at once. This pecu- 
liar manner of hunting for its prey is repeated, either till it 
be satisfied, or till the ants, grown more cautious, will be 
allured to their destruction no longer. It is against these 
noxious insects, therefore, that its only. force or cunning 1s 
exerted ; and were the negroes but sufficiently sensible of its 
utility in destroying one of the greatest pests to their country, 
they would not be so eager to kill it. But it is the nature 
of savage men to pursue the immediate good, without being 
solicitous about the more distant benefit they remove. They, 
therefore, hunt this animal with the utmost avidity for its 
flesh; and as.it is slow, and unable to escape in an open 
place, they seldom fail of destroying it. . However, it chiefly 
keeps in the most obscure parts of the forest, and digs itself 
a retreat in the clefts of rocks, where it brings forth its young, 
so that it is but rarely met, with, and continues.a solitary 
species, and an SeTTPOrCALy instance of the varying of 
nature. 

Of this animal, there is a variety athe is called the pHa- 
TAGIN, much less than the former, being not above a foot 
long from the head to the tail, with shells differently formed, 
with its belly, breast, and throat covered with hair, instead 
of a smooth skin, as in the former; but that by which it is 
peculiarly distinguished, is the extent of its tail, which is 
above twice the length of its body. Both are found in the 
warm latitudes of the East, as well. as in Africa; and, as 
their numbers are but few, it is to 0 be supposed their fecun- 
dity is not great. peri 
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THE ARMADILLO, OR TATOU. 


‘Havine mentioned quadrupeds of the ancient continent 
covered with scales, we come next to quadrupeds of the new 
continent eovered with'shells. It would seem that Nature 
had reserved all the wonders of her power for these remote 
and thinly inhabited countries, where the men are savage, 
and the quadrupeds various. It would seem that she be- 
comes more extraordinary in proportion as she retires from 
human inspection. | But.the real fact.is, that wherever man- 
kind are polished, or thickly planted, they soon rid the earth 
of these odd and half-formed productions, that in some mea- 
sure encumber the soil. ‘They soon disappear in a cultivated 
country, and continue to exist only in those remote deserts 
where they have no enemies but such as they are enabled to 
oppose. : . Tit 

The Armadillo is chiefly an inhabitant of South America; 
a peaceful, harmless creature, incapable of offending any 
other quadruped, and furnished with a peculiar covering for 
its own defence. -'The pangolin, described above, seems an 
‘inactive, helpless’ being, indebted for safety more to its pa- 
tience than its power; but the armadillo is still more exposed 
‘and helpless. The pangolin is furnished with ‘an armour 
that wounds while it resists, and that is never attacked with 
‘impunity; but the armadillo is obliged to submit: to every 
‘insult, without’ any power of repelling its enemy; it. is 
attacked without danger, and is consequently liable ‘to more 
various persecutions. © ier : 
--'This animal being covered, like a tortoise, with a shell, 
or rather a number of shells, its other: proportions are not 
easily discerned. ‘It’ appears, at first. view, a round mis- 
‘shapen mass, with a long head, and a very large tail stick- 
‘ing out at either end,' as if not of a piece with the rest of 
the body. It is of different sizes, from a foot to thrée feet 
long, and covered with a shell divided: into. several: pieces, 
‘that lap over each other like the: plaits in a coat of armour, 
or in the tail of a lobster. The: difference: in ‘the. size of 
this ‘animal, ‘and also the different disposition and number 
of its plaits, have been considered as constituting so many 
species, each marked with its own particuliar name. In ‘all, 
however, the animal is partially covered with this natura! 
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coat of mail; the conformation of which affords one of the 
most striking curiosities in natural history. This shell, 
which in every respect resembles a bony substance, covers 
the head, the neck, ‘the back, the sides, the rump, and the 
tail to the very point, The only parts to which it does, not 
extend, are the throat, the breast, and the belly, which are 
covered with a white soft skin, somewhat resembling that - 
of a fowl stripped of its feathers. If these naked parts be 
observed with attention, they will be found covered with 
the rudiments of shells, of the same substance with those 
which cover the back. The skin, even in the parts which 
are softest, seems to have a tendency to ossify; but a com- 
plete ossification takes place only on those ‘parts which 
have the least friction, and are the most exposed to the 
weather. The shell, which covers the upper part of the 
body, differs from that of the tortoise, in being composed 
of more pieces than one, which lie in bands over the body, 
and, as in the tail of the lobster, slide over each other, and 
are connected by a yellow membrane in the same manner. 
By this means the animal has a motion in its back, and 
the armour gives way to its necessary inflexions. ‘These 
bands are of various numbers and sizes, and from them 
these animals have been distinguished into. various kinds. 
In general, however, there are two large pieces that cover, 
one the shoulders, and the other the rump. In the back, 
between these, the bands are placed in different numbers, 
that lap over each other, and give play to the whole. Be- 
sides their opening cross-ways, they also open down along ~ 
the back, so that the animal can move in every. direction. 
In some there are but three of these bands between ‘the 
large pieces ; in:others there are six; ina third kind there 
are eight; in a fourth kind, nine; in/a fifth kind, twelve ; 
and, lastly, in the sixth kind there is but one large piece, 
which covers the shoulders, and the rest of the, body. is.co- 
vered with bands all down to the’ tail. These shells are 
differently coloured in different kinds, but most. usually they 
are of a dirty grey. ‘This colour, in all,, arises from another 
peculiar circumstance in their conformation, for the shell 
itself is covered with a softish skin, which is smooth and 
transparent. 3 df 
But, although these shells might easily defend this ani- 
mal from a feeble enemy, yet they could make but a slight 
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resistance against. a more: powerful -antagonist ; nature, 
therefore, has given the armadillo the same method of pro- 
tecting itself with the hedgehog or the pangolin. The 
instant it perceives itself attacked, it withdraws the head 
under its shells, and lets nothing be seen but the tip of the 
nose: if the danger increases, the animal’s: precautions in- 
crease in proportion ; it then tucks up its feet under its belly, 
unites its two extremities together, while the tail seems as a 
band to strengthen the connection; and it thus becomes 
like a ball, a little flattish on each side. In this position it- 
continues obstinately fixed, while the danger is near, and 
often long after it is over. In this situation it is tossed 
about at the pleasure of every other quadruped, and very 
- little resembling a creature endowed with life and motion. 
Whenever the Indians take it, which is im this form, by 
laying it close to the fire, they soon oblige the poor animal 
to unfold itself, and to face a milder death to escape a more 
severe. 

This animal is a. native only of America, for they were 
utterly unknown before the discovery of that continent. 
It is an inoffensive harmless creature, unless it finds the 
way into a garden, where it does a great deal of mischief, 
by eating the melons, the potatoes, and other vegetables. 
Although a native of the warmest parts of America, yet it 
bears the cold of our climate without any inconvenience. 
We have often seen them shewn among other wild beasts, 
which is a proof they are not difficult to be brought over. 
Their motion seems to be a swift walk, but they can neither 
run, leap, nor climb trees; so that, if found in an open 
place, they have no method of escaping from their pursuers. 
Their only resource in such an extremity is to make towards 
their hole as fast as they can; or, if this be impracticable, 
to make a new hole before the enemy arrives. For this they 
require but a very few moments advantage ; the mole itself 
does not burrow swifter than they can. For this purpose, 
they are furnished with claws extremely large, strong, and 
crooked, and usually four upon each foot. ‘They are some- 
times caught by the tail as they are making their way into 
the earth ; but such is their resistance, and so difficult is it 
to draw them backward, that they leave their tail in the 
hand of their pursuer, and are very well contented to save 
their lives with its loss, The pursuers, sensible of this, 
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never drag the tail with all their force, but hold it while 
another digs the ground about them, and thus these animals 
are taken alive. ‘The instant the armadillo perceives itself in 
the power of its enemies, it has but oné last resource, . to 
roll itself up, and thus patiently wait whatever tortures they 
think proper to inflict. The flesh of the smaller kinds is 
said to be delicate eating ; so that we may suppose they 
receive no mercy. For this reason they are pursued with 
unceasing industry ; and, although they burrow very deep in 
the earth, there have been many expedients used to force 
them out. The hunter sometimes contrive to fill the hole 
with smoke, which is often successful ; they at other. times 
force it by pouring in water. They also bring up a small 
kind of dogs to the chase, that quickly overtake them, if at 
any distance from their burrow, and oblige them to roll 
themselves up in a ball, in which figure the hunters carry 
them home. If, however, the armadillo be near a preci- . 
pice, it often escapes by rolling itself up, and then tumbling 
down from rock to rock, without the least danger or incon- 
venience. ‘They are sometimes taken in snares laid for them 
by the sides of rivers and low moist places, which they par- 
ticularly frequent ; and this method, in general, succeeds 
better than any of the former, as their burrows are very 
deep, and they seldom stir out except in the night. At no 
time are they found at any great distance from their retreats, 
so that it requires some patience and skill to intercept their 
retreat. 

There are scarcely any of these that do not root the 
ground, like a hog, in search of such roots as make a prin- 
cipal part of their food. They live also upon melons and 
other succulent végetables, and all will eat flesh when they 
can get it. ‘They frequent water and watery places, where 
they feed upon worms, small fish, and water insects. It is 
pretended that there is a kind of friendship between them 
and the rattle-snake, that they live peaceably and commo- 
diously together, and are frequently found in the same hole. 
This, however, may be a friendship of necessity to the 
armadillo: the rattle-snake takes possession of its retreats, 
which neither are willing to quit, while éach is incapable of 
injuring the other. 

As to the rest, these animals, though they all’ resemble 
each other in the géneral character of being clothed with 
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a shell, yet differ a good deal in their size, and in the parts 
into which their shell is divided. The first of this kind, 
which has but three bands between the two large pieces 
that cover the back, is called the TaTu AaparRa. I will not 
enter-into an exact description of its figure, which, how 
well written soever, no imagination could exactly conceive ; 
_and the reader would be more fatigued to understand than 
Ito write it. The tail is shorter in this than any other 
kind, being not more than two inches long, while the shell, 
taking all the pieces together, is a foot long and eight 
inches broad. ‘The second is the rarou of Ray, or the 
ENCOUBERT of Buffon ; this is distinguished from the rest 
by six bands across the back; it is about the size of a pig 
of a month old, with a small long head and a very long 
tail. The third is» the TaTUETTE, furnished with eight 
bands, and not by a great deal so big as the former. Its 
tail is longer also, and its legs shorter in proportion. Its 
body, from the nose to the insertion of the tail, is about 
ten inches long, and the tail seven. The fourth is the pie- 
HEADED ARMADILLO, with nine bands. © This is much 
larger than the former, being about two feet long from the 
nose to the tail. The fifth is the KABASSOU, or CATA- 
PHRACTUS, with twelve bands, and still bigger than the 
former, or any other of its kind. ‘This is often found above 
three feet long; but is never eaten, as the rest are. The 
sixth is the WEASEL-HEADED ARMADILLO, with eighteen 
bands, with a large piece before, and nothing but bands 
backward. This is above a foot long, and the tail five 
inches. Of all these, the kabassou and the encoubert are 
the largest ; the rest are of a much smaller kind. In the 
Jarger kinds, the shell is much more solid than in the others, 
and the flesh.is much harder, and unfit -for the table. 
These are generally seen to reside in dry upland grounds, 
while the small: pieces are always found in moist places, and 
in the neighbourhood of brooks and rivers. ‘They all roll 
themselves into:a ball ; but those whose bands are fewest in 
number are least capable of covering themselves up com- 
pletely. The tatu apara, for instance, when rolled up, 
‘presents two great interstices between its bands, by which 
it is very easily vulnerable, even by~ the feeblest ‘of 
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CHAP. IV. 
ANIMALS OF THE BAT KIND. | 

Havine in the last chapter described a race of animals 
that unite the boundaries between quadrupeds and insects, I 
come in this to a very different class, that serve to fill up the 
chasm between quadrupeds and birds. Some naturalists, 
indeed, have found animals of the bat kind so much par- 
taking of the nature of both, that they have been at a loss 
in which rank to place them, and have doubted, in giving 
the history of the bat, whether it was a beast or a bird they 
were describing. ‘These doubts, however, no longer exist; 
they are now universally made to take their place among 
quadrupeds, to which their bringing forth their young alive, 
their hair, their teeth, as well as the rest of their habitudes 
and conformation, evidently entitle them. Pliny, Gesner, 
and Aldrovandus, who placed them among birds, did not 
consider that they wanted every character of that order of 
animals, except the power of flying. Indeed, when this 
animal is seen with an awkward and struggling motion sup- 
porting itself in the air at the dusk of the evening, it. pre- 
sents in some measure the appearance of a bird ; but natu- 
ralists, whose business it is to examine it more closely, to 
watch its habitudes, and inspect into its formation, are inex- 
cusable for concurring in the mistake. ) 

The bat in scarcely any particular resembles the bird, 
except in its power of sustaining itself in the air. . It brings 
forth its young alive; it suckles them; its mouth is fur- 
nished with teeth ; its lungs are formed like those of quad- 
rupeds; ‘its intestines, and its skeleton, have a complete 
resemblance, and even are, 1n some measure, seen to resem- 
ble those of mankind.* 

The bat most common in England, is about the size of 
a mouse; or nearly two inches and a half long.. The mem- 
branes that are usually. called wings, are, properly speaking, 
an extension of the skin all round the body, except the head, 
which, when the animal flies, is kept stretched on every 
side,: by the four interior toes of the fore feet, which: are: 
enormously long, and,serve like masts that keep the canvass 
of a sail spread, and regulate its motions.~ ‘The first: toe 


* Penis propendens. — } t British Zoology. 
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is quite loose,’ and serves as a heel when the bat walks; or 
as a hook, when it would adhere to any thing. The hind 
feet are disengaged froin the surrounding skin, and divided 
into five toes, somewhat resembling those of a mouse. 'The 
skin by which it flies'is of a dusky colour.. The body is 
covered with a short fur, of a mouse colour, tinged with 
red. ‘The eyes are very small; the ears like those ofa 
mouse. | 

This species of the bat is very common in England. It - 
makes its first appearance early in summer, and begins its 
flight in the dusk of the evening. It principally frequents 
the sides of woods, glades, and shady walks; and is fre- 
quently observed to skim along the surface of pieces of 
water. It pursues gnats, moths, and nocturnal insects of | 
every kind. It feeds upon these ; but will not refuse meat, 
whenever it can find it. Its flight is a laborious irregular 
movement; and if it happens to be interrupted in its course, 
it cannot readily prepare for a second elevation; so that if 
it strikes against any object, and falls to the ground, it is — 
usually taken.* It appears only in the most pleasant even- 
ings, when its prey is generally abroad, and flies in pursuit 
with its mouth open. At other times: it continues in its 
retreat; the chink of a ruined building, or the hollow of a 
tree. Thus this little animal, even in summer, sleeps the 
greater part of its time, never venturing out by day-light, 
nor in rainy weather ; never hunting in quest of prey, but: 
for a ‘small part of the night, and then returning to its hole. 
But its short life is still more abridged by continuing in a 
torpid state during the winter. At the approach of the 
cold season, the bat prepares for its state of lifeless inac- 
tivity, and seems rather to choose a place where it. may 
continue safe from interruption, than where it may be 
warmly or conveniently lodged. For this reason it is 
usually seen hanging by its hooked claws to the roofs’ of 
caves, regardless of the eternal damps that surround it. 
The bat seems the only animal that will venture to remain 
in these frightful subterranean abodes, where it continues 
in a torpid state, unaffected by every change of the weather. 


_* Mr. White; in his natural history of Selbourn, giving an account 
of a tame bat, says, ‘‘ I saw it several times confute the vulgar opinion, 
that bats, when down on a flat surface, cannot get on the wing again, 
by rising with great ease from the floor.” 
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Such of this kind as are not provident enough to procure 
themselves a deep retreat, where the cold and heat seldom 
vary, are sometimes exposed to great inconveniences, for 
the weather often becomes so mild in the midst of winter, as. 
to warm them prematurely into life, and to allure them from 
their hole in quest of food, when nature has not provided a 
supply. These, therefore, have seldom strength to return ; 
but having exhausted themselves in a vain pursuit after 
insects which are not to be found, are destroyed by the owl, 
or any other animal that follows such petty prey. 

The bat couples and brings forth in summer, generally 
from two to five at atime: of this I am certain, that I have 
found five young ones in a hole together; but whether they 

' were the issue of one parent, I cannot tell. The female has 
but two nipples, and those forward on the breast, as in the 
human kind. ‘This was a sufficient. motive for Linnzus to 
give it the title of a przmas, to rank it in the: same order 
‘with mankind, and to push this.contemptible animal among 
‘the chiefs of the creation. Such arbitrary associations pro- 
seduce rather ridicule than instruction, and render even 
‘method contemptible ; however, we are to forgive too strong 
an attachment to system in this able naturalist, since his 
application to the particular history of the animal counter- 
ébalances the defect.* © | | 

From. Linnzus we learn, that the female makes no nest 
for her young, as most birds and quadrupeds are known to 

edo. She is barely content .with the first hole she meets, 
‘where sticking herself by her hooks against the sides of her 
apartment, she permits her young to hang at the nipple, 
-and in this manner to: continue ‘for the first or second day. 
‘When, after some time, the dam begins to grow hungry, 
and finds a necessity of stirring abroad, she -takes her little 
“ones and. sticks'them to the wall, in:the manner she before 
hung herself; there they immovably cling, and patiently 
wait till her return. 

Thus far this animal seems closely allied to the quadruped 
gace. Its similitude to that of birds is less striking. As 
nature has furnished :birds with extremely. strong pectoral 
‘muscles, to move the wings, and direct their flight, so has 
‘it.also furnished this animal. As birds also’ have their legs 
oweak, and unfit for the purposes of motion, the bat has its 

* Fauna Suecica, p. 8. ets « 
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legs fashioned in the same manner, and is never seen to 
walk, or, more properly speaking, to push itself forward 
with its hind legs, but in cases of extreme necessity. The 
toes of the fore legs, or, if we may use the expression, its: 
extremely long fingers, extend the web like a membrane: 
that lies between them; and this, which is extremely thin, 
serves to lift the little body into the air: in this manner, by 
an unceasing percussion, much swifter than that of birds, 
the animal continues, and directs its flight; however, the 
great labour required in flying, soon fatigues it ; for, unlike 
birds, which continue for days together upon the wing, 
the bat is tired in less than an hour, and then returns 
to its hole, satisfied with its supply, to enjoy the darkness of 
its retreat. 

_ If we consider the bat as it is seen in our own country, we 
shall find it a harmless inoffensive creature. It is true that 
it now and then steals into a larder, and, like a mouse, 
commits its petty thefts upon the fattest parts of the bacon. 
But this happens seldom; the general tenor of its industry is 
employed in pursuing insects that are much more noxious 


to us than itseif can possibly be; while its evening flight, | ites 


and its unsteady wabbling motion, amuse the imagination, 
and add oné figure more to the pleasing group of animated 
nature. 

The varieties of this animal, especially in our country, are 
but few; and the differences scarcely worth enumeration. 
Naturalists mention the Long-eared Bat, much less than 
that generally seen, and with much longer ears ; the Horse- 
shoe Bat; with an odd protuberance round its upper lip, 
somewhat in the form of a horse-shoe ; the Rhinoceros Bat, 
with a horn growing from the nose, somewhat similar to 
that animal from whence it has the name. These, with 
several others, whose varieties are too numerous, and dif-: 
ferences too minute for a detail, are all inoffensive, minute, 
and contemptible ; incapable, from their size, of injuring 
mankind, and not sufficiently numerous much to incom- 
mode him: But there is a larger race of bats, found in the 
Kast and West Indies, that are truly formidable; each of 
these is singly a dangerous enemy, but when they unite 
in flocks; they then become dreadful. Were the inhabitants: 
of the African coasts,* says Des Marchais, to eat animals 
* Dés Marchais, vol. iis p. 208. , 
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never want a supply of provisions. They are there in such 
numbers, that, when they fly, they obscure the setting sun. In 
the morning, at peep of day, they are seen sticking upon the 
tops of the trees, and clinging to each other, like bees when 
they swarm, or like large clusters of cocoa. The Europeans 
often amuse themselves with shooting among this huge mass 
of living creatures, and observing their embarrassment when 
wounded. They sometimes enter the houses, and the negroes 
are expert at killing them ; but although these people seem 
for ever hungry, yet they regard the bat with gh and 
will not eat it, though ready to starve. 

_ Of foreign bats, the largest we have any certain dcdoutits 
of, is the Rousette, or the Great Bat of Madagascar. This 
formidable creature is near four feet broad, when the wings 
are extended ; and a foot long, from the tip of the nose to 
the insertion of the tail.’ It resembles our bat in the form 
of its wings, in its manner of flying, and in its internal con- 
formation. It differs from it in its enormous size ; in its 
colour, which is red, like that of a fox; in its head and 
nose also, which resemble those of that animal, and which 
have induced some to call it the flying fox; it differs also 
in the number of its teeth; and in having a claw on the 
fore foot, which is wanting in ours. ‘This formidable crea- 
ture is found only in the ancient continent; particularly in 
Madagascar, along the coasts of Africa and Malabar, where 
it is usually seen about the size of a large hen. When they 
repose, they stick themselves to the tops of the tallest trees, 
and hang with their heads downward. But when they are 
in motion, nothing can be more formidable: they are seen - 
in clouds, darkening the air, as well by day as by night, 
destroying the ripe fruits of the country, and sometimes 
settling upon animals, and man himself-: they devour, indis- 
criminately, fruits, flesh, and insects, and drink the juice of 
the palm-tree ; they are heard at night in the forests at more 
than two miles distance, with a horrible din, but at the ap- 
perk of day they usually begin to retire: nothing is safe 

rom their depredations; they destroy fowls and domestic 
animals, unless. preserved with the utmost care, and often 
fasten upon the inhabitants themselves, attack them in the 
face, and inflict. very terrible wounds. In short, as some 
have already observed, the ancients seem to have taken 
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their ideas of harpies from these fierce and voraciows crea- 
tures, as they both eonctir in many parts of the description, 
being equally deformed, greedy, uncleanly, and cruel. _ 

_ An animal fot s0 formidable, but more mischievous than 
these, is the Améficah Vampyre. This is still léss than the 
former, but thore deformed, and still more numerous. It is 
furnished with a horn like the rhinoceros bat; and its ears 
are extremely long. 'Thé other kinds generally resort to thé 
forest, and the most deserted places; but these come into 
towns and cities, and, after stin-set, when they begin to fly, 
cover the streets like a canopy.* They are thé commoti 
pest both of men and animals; they effectually destroy the 
one, and often distress the other. ‘“‘ They are,” says Ulloa, 
“the most expert blood-letters in the world. The inhabi- 
tants’ of those warm latitudes being obliged, by the éxées- 
sive heats, t6 leave oper the doors and windows of the 
chambers whéfe they sleep, the vampyres enter, and if they 
find any part of the body exposed, they never fail to fasten 
upon it. Theré they continue to suck the blood; and it 
often happens that the person dies under the operation. 
They insinuate their tooth into a vein, with all the art of the 
most experienced surgeon; contmuing to exhaust the body 
until they are satiated. I have been assured,” continues he, 
‘* by persons of the strictest veracity, that such an accident 
has happened to them; and that had they not providentially 
awaked, their sleep would have been their passage into eter- 
nity; having lost so large a quantity of blood as hardly to 
find strength to bind up the orifice. ‘The reason why the 
puncture is not felt, is, besides the great precaution with 
which it is madé, thé gentle refreshing agitation of the bat’s 
witigs, which contributé to increase sleep, and soften the 
pain.” | | 
eT he purport of this account has been confirmed by various 
othér travellers ; who all agree that this bat is possessed of a 
faculty of drawing the blood from persons sleeping ; and 
thus often destroying them before they awake. But still a 
very strong difficulty remains to be accounted for; the man- 
fier in which they inflict the wound. Ulloa, as has been 
séei; supposes that it is done by a single tooth ;' but this we 
kitow to’ be impossible, since the animal cannot infix one 
tooth without all the rest accompanying its motions ; the 
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teeth of the bat kind being pretty even, and the mouth but 
small. Mr. Buffon, therefore, supposes the wound to be 
inflicted by the tongue ; which, ;however,. appears to me too 
large to inflict an unpainful wound ; and even less qualified © 
for that purpose than the teeth. Nor can the tongue, as 
Mr. Buffon seems to suppose, serve for the purposes of suc- 
tion, since for this it must be hollow, like a syringe, which 
it is not found to be. I should therefore suppose, that the 
animal is endowed with a strong power of suction; and — 
that, without inflicting any wound whatsoever, by continuing 
to draw, it enlarges the pores of the skin in such a manner, 
that the blood at length passes, and that more freely the 
longer the operation is continued ; so that, at last, when the 
bat goes off, the blood continues to flow. .In confirmation 
of this opinion we are told, that where beasts have a thick 
skin, this animal cannot injure them; whereas, in horses, 
mules, and asses, they are very liable to be thus destroyed. 
As to the rest, these animals are. considered as one of the 
great pests of South America; and often prevent the peopling 
of many parts of that continent: having destroyed at Barja, 
and several other places, such cattle as were brought there 
by the missionaries, in order to form a settlement. 


CHAP. V._ 
OF AMPHIBIOUS QUADRUPEDS. 


' Tuer gradations of nature, from one class of beings to 
another, are made by imperceptible deviations. As we saw 
in the foregoing chapters, quadrupeds almost degraded into 
the insect tribe, or mounted among the inhabitants of the 
air, we are at present to observe their approach to fishes, to 
trace the degrees by which they become more unlike terres- 
trial animals, till the similitude of the fish prevails over that 
of the quadruped. Sly! Nagel cdi itd | 
As in opposite armies the two bodies are distinct and 
separated from each other, while yet between them are 
various troops that plunder on both sides, and are friends to 
neither ; so between terrestrial and aquatic animals there are — 
tribes that can searcely be referred to any rank, but lead an 
amphibious life between them. Sometimes in water, some- 
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times ‘on land, they seem fitted for each element, and yet’ 
completely ‘adapted to neither. - Wanting the agility of 
quadrupeds upon land, and the perseverance of fishes in the 
deep, the variety of their powers only seems to diminish their 
force ; and, though possessed of two different methods of 
living, they are more cei ir es provided than such as 
have but one.. 

All quadrupeds of this Lid; though covered with hair in 
the usual manner, are furnished with membranes between 
the toes, which assist their motion in the water. Their 
paws are broad, and their legs short, by which they are 
more completely fitted for swimming; for, taking short 
strokes at a time, they make them oftener and with greater 
rapidity. Some, however, of these animals are more adapted 
to live in the water than others ; ; but, as their power increases 
to live in the deep, their unfitness for living upon land 
mcreases in the same proportion. Some, like the otter, 
resemble quadrupeds in every thing except in being in some 
measure web-footed ; others depart still further, in being, 
like the beaver, not only web-footed, but having the tail 
covered with scales, like those of a fish. Others depart yet 
farther, as the seal and the morse, by having the hind feet 
stuck to the body like fins; and others, as the lamentin,. 
almost entirely resemble fishes, by having no hind feet 
whatsoever. Such are the gradations of the amphibious 
tribe. ‘They all, however, get their living in the water,. 
either by habit or conformation ; they all continue a long 
time under water; they all consider that element as their 
proper abode ; whenever pressed by danger, they fly to the 
water for security ; and, when upon land, appear watchful, 
ce ead and unwieldy. 


THE OTTER.* 

In the first step of the progression from land to amphi- 
bious animals, we find the Otter, resembling those of the 
terrestrial kind in shape, hair, and internal conformation ; 
resembling the aquatic tribes in its manner of living, -and 
In _having membranes between the toes to assist it in swim- 
ming. From this peculiar make of its feet, which are very 


-* The otter differs in no respeet from the weasel kind, except in hav-, 
ing the feet webbed, and in living almost constantly in the water, from. 
whence they chiefly derive their food, which is fish. 
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short, it swims. even faster than it runs, and can overtake 
fishes in theirown element. ‘The colour of this animal is 
brown; and it is. somewhat of the shape of an overgrown 
weasel, being: long, slender, and. soft. skinned. However, 
if we examine its. figure in detail, we shall find it unlike any 
other animal hitherto described, and of such a shape as 
words can but weakly convey. Its usual length is about two, 
feet, from, the tip.of the nose to the insertion of the tail ; 
the head and nose are broad and flat; the mouth bears some 
similitude to that of a fish ; the neck is short, and equal in 
thickness to the head; the body long; the tail broad at the 
insertion, but tapering off to. a point at the end; the eyes, 
are very small, and placed nearer the nose than usual. in 
quadrupeds. The legs are very. short, but, remarkably: 


toes, connected. by strong. broad webs like those of water-, 
fowl. ‘Thus nature, in every part, has had attention to the 
life of an animal, whose food is fish, and whose haunts. must, 
necessarily be about. water. 

‘This, voracious animal is, never found but, at the sides of. 
lakes and rivers, but particularly, the former, for it is, seldom, 
fond of fishing in a running stream, for the current of the. 
water haying more, power. upon it than the fishes it pursues, ~ 
if it hunts against the stream, it swims. too slow ; and if 
with the. stream, it overshoots its prey. However, when. in 
rivers, it 1s, always, observed to, swim. against the stream, and; 
to, meet, the fishes it, preys upon, rather than. to, pursue them. 
In lakes it destroys much more than it devours, and. is often 
seen to spoil a pond in the space of a few nights. . But the 
damage they do by destroying: fish, ig not so great as their 
tearing in pieces the nets of the fishers, which, they. infallibly 
do, whenever they happen to, be entangled. The instant, 
they find themselves caught, they go to work. with, their 
teeth, and in a few minutes destroy nets of a very, consi-. 
derable value. 7 


__ The otter has two. different. methods. of fishing ; the one 
by catching its prey from the bottom upward, the other by 
pursuing it into. some little creek, and seizing: it there. In, 


the former case, as. this animal. has, longer lungs than. most 
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other quadrupeds, upon, taking in a quantity of air, it can 
remain for some.minutes at, the bottom ; and whatever fish 
passes. over at that time is certainly taken ; for as the eyes 
of fish, are placed so as not to see under them, the otter 
attacks them off their guard from below; and, seizing them 
at once by the belly, drags them on.shore, where it often 
leaves. them untouched, to continue the pursuit for hours 
together. -'The other method is. chiefly practised in lakes 
and ponds, where there is no current: the fish thus taken 
are rather of the smaller kind, for the great ones will never 
be driven out. of deep. water. ! 

In this manner the otter usually lives during the sum- 
mer, being furnished with a supply much greater than its 
consumption : killing for its amusement, and infecting the 
edges. of the lake with quantities of dead fish, which. it 
leaves there as trophies. rather of its victory than its ne- 


- cessities. But in winter, when the lakes are frozen over, 


and the rivers pour with a rapid torrent, the otter is often 
greatly distressed. for provisions; and is then obliged to 
live upon grass, weeds, and even the bark of trees. It: then 
comes upon land, and, grown courageous from necessity, 
feeds upon terrestrial animals, rats, insects, and. even. sheep 
themselves. Nature, however, has given it the power of 
continuing a long time, without.food ; and although, during 
that season, it is not rendered quite torpid, like the mar- 
mout,or the dormouse, yet it keeps much more within its. 
retreat, which is usually the hollow of a bank, worn under 


- by the water. There it often forms a kind of gallery, 


running for several yards along the edge of the water; so 
that when attacked at one end, it flies to, the other, and 
often evades the fowler by plunging into the water at forty: 
or fifty paces distance, while he expects to find it just before 
him. . . 

We learn from, Mr. Buffon, that this animal, in France,. 
couples in, winter, and. brings; forth in the beginning of 
spring. But it is, certainly, different. with us, for its young 
are. never. found, till the latter. end of summer; and I have 
frequently, when, a boy, discovered: their retreats, and pur- 
sued them at that-season: I am, therefore, more inclined 
to. follow. the account. given us, of this animal. by. Mr. Lots, 
of. the. Academy. of. Stockholim, who, assures. us. that it 
couples about the middle of summer, and. brings forth at 
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the end of nine weeks, generally three or four at a time. 
This, as well as the generality of his other remarks on this 
subject, agrees so exactly with what I remember concerning 
it, that I will beg leave to take him for my guide, assuring 
the reader that, however extraordinary the account nib seem, 
I know it to be certainly true. 

In the rivers and the lakes frequented by the otter, the. 
bottom is generally stony and uneven, with many trunks of 
trees, and long roots stretching underneath the’ water.* 
The shore also is hollow and scooped inward by the waves. 
These are the places the otter chiefly chooses for its re- 
treat; and there is scarcely a stone which does not bear 
the mark of its residence, as upon them its excrements are 
always made. It is chiefly by this mark that its lurking- 
places are known, as well as by the quantity of dead fish 
that are found lying here and there upon the banks of the 
water. ‘To take the old ones alive is no easy task, as they ~ 
are extremely strong, and there are few dogs that will dare 
to encounter them. ‘They bite with great fierceness, and 
never let go their hold when they have once fastened. The 
best way therefore is to shoot them-at once, as they never 
will be thoroughly tamed ; and, if kept for the purposes of 
fishing, are always apt to take the first opportunity of 
escaping: But the young ones may be more easily taken, 
and converted to very useful purposes. ‘The otter brings 
forth its young generally under the hollow banks, upon a 
bed of rushes, flags, or such weeds as the place affords it 
in the greatest quantities. I see in the British Zoology a 
description of its habitation, where that naturalist observes, 
** that it burrows under ground, on the banks of some river 
or lake, and always makes the entrance of its hole under 
water, then works up’to the surface of the earth, and there 
makes a minute orifice for the admission of air, and this 
little air-hole is often found in the middle of some thicket.” — 
In some places ‘this may be true, but I have never observed 
any such contrivance ; the retreat, indeed, was always at 
the edge of the water, but it was only sheltered by the im- 
pending bank; and ‘the’ otter itself seemed to have but a 
small share in its formation. But be this ‘as it may, the 
young ones ‘are always found at the edge of the water; 
and, if under the protection ofthe dam,’ she teaches them 

8 * Journal Etranger, Juin 1755, p. 14. 
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instantly to plunge, like herself, into the deep, and escape 
among the rushes or weeds that fringe the stream. At 
‘such times, therefore, it is very difficult to take them ; for, 
though never so young, they swim with great rapidity, and 
in such a ‘manner that no part of them is seen above water, 
except the tip of the nose. It is only when the dam is 
absent that they can be taken ; and, in some places, there 
are dogs purposely trained for discovering their retreats. 
Whenever the dog comes to the place, he soon, by his 
barking, shews that the otter is there; which, if there be 
-an old one, instantly plunges into the water, and the young 
all follow. But if the old one be’ absent, they continue 
terrified, .and will not venture forth but under her guidance 
and protection. In this manner, they are. secured, and 
taken home alive, where they are carefully fed with small 
fish and water. In proportion, however, as they. gather 
strength, they have milk mixed among their. food, the 
quantity of their fish provision is retrenched, and that of 
vegetables. is increased, until at length they are fed wholly 
upon bread, which. perfectly agrees with their constitution. 
The manner of training them up to hunt for fish requires 
not only assiduity, but patience ; however, their activity 
and use, when taught, greatly repays the trouble of teach- 
ing ; and, perhaps, no other animal is more beneficial to its 
master. The usual way is, first to. learn them to fetch, as 
dogs are instructed; but, as they have not the same docility, 
so it requires more art and experience to teach them. _ It is 
usually performed by accustoming them to take a truss 
stuffed with wool, of the shape of a fish, and made of; lea- 
ther, in their mouths, and to drop it at the word of com- 
mand; to run after it when thrown forward, and to bring it 
to their master... From this they proceed to real fish, which 
are thrown dead into the water, and which they are taught 
to fetch from thence. From the dead they proceed to the 
live, until at last the animal is perfectly instructed in the 
whole art of fishing. An otter thus taught is a very valuable 
animal, and will catch fish enough to sustain not only itself 
but a whole family.. I have seen one of these go to a gen- 
tleman’s pond at the word of. command, drive up the fish 
into a corner, and seizing upon the largest of the whole, 
bring it off, in its mouth, to its master. 

Otters are to be met with in most parts of the world, 
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and rather differ in size and colour from each other, than 
in habitudes of conformation.* In North America, and 
Carolina, they are usually found white, inclining to yellow. 
The Brasilian otter is much larger than ours, with a roundish 
head, almost like a cat. The tail is shorter, being but five 
inches long ; and the hair is soft, short, and black, except 
on the head, where it is of a dark brown, with a yellowish 
spot under the throat. 3 


THE BEAVER. 


In all countries, as man is civilized and improved, the 
lower ranks are repressed and degraded.-* Either reduced 
to servitude, or treated as rebels, all their societies are dis- 
solved, and all their united talents rendered ineffectual. 
Their feeble arts quickly disappear, and nothing remains but 
their solitary instincts, or those foreign habitudes which | 
they receive from human education. For this reason there 
remain no traces of their ancient talents and industry, ex- 
cept in those countries where man himself is a stranger ; 
where unvisited by his controlling power, for a long suc- 
cession of ages, their little talents have had time to come 
to their limited perfection, and their common designis have 
been capable of being united. 

The beaver seems to be now the only remaining monu- 
ment of brutal society. From the result of its labours, 
which are still to be seen in the remote parts of America, we 
learn how far instinet can be aided by imitation. We from 
thence perceive to what a degree animals, without language 
or reason, can concur for their mutual advantage, and 
attain by numbers those advantages which each m a state of 
solitude seems unfitted to possess. 

If we examine the beaver merely as an individual, and 
unconnected with others of its kind, we shall find many 
other quadrupeds to exceed it in cunning, and almost all 
in the powers of annoyance and defence. ‘The beaver, 
when taken from its fellows, and kept in a state of solitude 
or domestic tameness, appears to be a mild gentle creature, 
familiar enough, but somewhat dull, and even melancholy ; 
without any violent passions or vehement appetites, moving 
but seldom, making no efforts to attain any good, except 
in gnawing the wall of its prison, in order to regain its 
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freedom ; yet this, however, without anger or precipitation, 
but calm and indifferent to all about, without attachment or 
antipathies, neither seeking to offend nor desiring to please. 
It appears inferior to the dog in those qualities which render 
animals of service to man; it seems made neither to serve, 
to command, nor to have connections with any other set: of 
beings, and is only adapted for living among its kind. Its 
talents are entirely repressed in solitude, and. are -onl 
brought out by society. When alone, it has but little indus- 
try, few tricks, and without cunning sufficient to guard it 
against the most obvious and bungling snares laid for it by 
the hunter. Far from attacking any other animal, itis 
scarcely possessed of the arts of defence. © Preferring flight 
to combat, like all wild animals, it only resists when driven 
to an extremity, and fights only when its speed can no longer 
avail. | | | 

But this animal is rather more remarkable for the sin- 
gularity of its conformation, than any intellectual supe- 
riorities it may be supposed, in a state of solitude, to pos- 
sess. ‘The beaver is the only creature among quadrupeds 
that has a flat broad tail, covered with scales, which serves 
as a rudder to direct its motions in the water. It is the 
sole quadruped that has membranes between the toes on the 
hind feet only, and none on the fore feet, which supply the 
place of hands, as in the squirrel. In short, it is the only 
animal that in its fore parts entirely resembles a quadruped, 
and in its hinder parts seems to approach the nature of fishes, 
by having a scaly tail. In other respects, it is about two 
feet long, and near one foot high; it is somewhat shaped 
like a rat, except the tail, which, as has been observed, is 
flat and scaly, somewhat resembling a neat’s tongue at the 
point. Its colour is of a light brown ; the hair of two sorts ; 
‘the one longer and coarser, the other soft, fine, short, and 
silky. ‘The teeth are like those of a. rat or a squirrel, but 
longer and stronger, and admirably adapted to cutting tim- 
ber or stripping bark, to, which purposes they are constantly 
applied. One singularity more may be mentioned in its 
‘conformation; which is, that, like birds, it has but one and 
the same vent for the emission of its excrements and its 
urine ; a strange peculiarity, but which anatomists leave us 
no room to doubt of. . 

The beavers begin to assemble about the months of June 
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and July, to form a society that is to continue for the great- 
est part of the year. They arrive in numbers from every 
side, and generally form a company of above. two hundred. 
The place of meeting is commonly the place where they 
fix their abode, and this is always by the side of some lake 
_ or-river. If it be a lake, in which the waters are always 

upon a level, they dispense with building a dam ; but if it 
be a running stream, which is subject to floods and falls, 
they then set about building a dam, or pier, that crosses 
the river, so that it forms a dead water in that part which 
lies above and below. This dam, or pier, is often fourscore 
or a hundred feet long, and ten or twelve feet thick at the 
base. If we compare the greatness of the work with the 
powers of the architect, it will appear enormous ; but the 
solidity with which it is built is still more astonishing than 
its size. The part of the river over which this dam is 
usually built, is where it is most shaliow, and where some 
great tree is found growing by the side of the stream. This 
they pitch upon as proper for making the principal part 
in their building; and, although it is often thicker than a 
man’s body, they instantly set about cutting it down. For 
this operation they have no other instrument but their 
teeth, which soon lay it level, and that also on the side 
they wish it to fall, which is always across the stream. 
They then fall about cutting off the top branches, to make 
it lie close and even, and serve as the principal beam of their 
fabric. * 

This dike, or causey, is sometimes ten, and sometimes — 
twelve feet thick, at the foundation. It descends in a de- 
clivity, or slope, on that side next the water, which gravi- 
tates upon the work in proportion to the height, and presses 
it with a prodigious force towards the earth. The opposite 
side is erected perpendicular, lke our walls; and that de- 
clivity, which, at the bottom, or basis, is about twelve feet 
broad, diminishes towards the top, where it is no more than 
two feet broad, or thereabouts. ‘The materials whereof 
this mole consists, are wood and clay. The beavers «cut, 
with surprising ease, large pieces of wood, some as thick 
as one’s arm or thigh, and about four, five, or six feet in 
length, or sometimes more, according as the slope ascends. — 
They drive one end of these stakes into. the ground, at a 
small distance one from the other, intermingling a few 
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with them that are smaller and more pliant. As the water, 
however, would find a passage through the intervals or 
spaces. between them, and leave the reservoir dry, they 
have recourse toa clay, which they know where to find, and 
with which they stop up all the cavities both within and 
without, so that the water is duly confined. ‘They continue 
to raise the dike in proportion to the elevation of the water, 
and the plenty which they have of it. They are conscious, 
likewise, that the conveyance of their materials by land 
would not be so easily accomplished as by water; and there- 
fore they take the advantage of its increase, and swim with 
their mortar on their tails, and their stakes between their 
teeth, to the places where there is most occasion for them. 
If their works are, either by the force of the water, or the 
feet of the huntsmen who run over them, in the least dam- 
nified, the breach is instantly made up; every nook and cor- 
ner of the habitation is reviewed, and, with the utmost dili- 
gence and. application, perfectly repaired. But when they 
find the huntsmen visit them too often, they work only in 
the night-time, or else abandon their works entirely, and 
seek out for some safer situation. 

The dike, or mole, being thus completed, their next care 
is to erect their several apartments, which are either round 
or oval, and divided into three stories, one raised above the 
other: the first below the level of the causey, which is. for 
the most part full of water; the other two above it. This 
little fabric is built in a very firm and substantial manner, 
on the edge of their reservoir, and always in such divisions. 
or apartments as above mentioned; that, in case of the 
water’s increase, they may move up a. story higher, and 
be no ways incommoded. If they find any little island 
contiguous to their reservoir, they fix their mansion there, 
which is then more solid, and not so frequently exposed 
to the overflowing of the water, in which they are not able 
to continue for any length of time. In case they cannot 
pitch upon so commodious a situation, they drive piles 
into the earth, in order to fence and fortify their habitation 
against the wind as well as the water. They make two 
apertures, at the bottom, to the stream; one is a passage 
to their bagnio, which they always keep neat and clean ; 
the other leads to that part of the building where every 
thing is conveyed that will either soil or damage their 
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upper apartments. They have a third opening, or door- 
way, much higher, contrived for the prevention of their 
being shut up and confined, when the frost: and snow has 
closed the apertures of the lower floors.’ Sometimes they 
build their houses altogether upon dry land; but then they 
sink trenches five or six feet deep, in order to descend into 
the water when they see convenient. They make use of 
the same materials ; and ‘are equally industrious in the 
‘erection of their lodges, as their dikes. | Their walls are per- 
pendicular, and about two feet thick. As their teeth are 


more serviceable than saws, they cut off all the wood that — 


projects beyond the wall. After this, when they have mixed 
up some clay and dry grass together, they work it into a 
kind of mortar, with which, by the help of their tails, they 
plaster all ehieiy works, both within and without. 

The inside is vaulted, and is large enough for the recep- 
tion of eight or ten beavers. In case it rises in an oval 
figure, it is for the generality above twelve feet long, and 
eight or ten feet broad. If the number of inhabitants in- 
crease to fifteen, twenty, or thirty, the edifice is enlarged in 
proportion. I have’ been credibly informed, that four hun- 


dred beavers have been discovered to reside in one large © 


mansion-house, divided into a. vast number of a aga orn 
- that had a free communication one with another. 

All these works, more especially in the northern parts, 
are finished in August, or September at farthest; at which 
time they begin to lay in their stores. During the summer 
they are perfect epicures ; and regale themselves every day 
on the choicest fruits and plants the country affords. ‘Their 


provisions, indeed, in the winter season, principally consist — 


of the wood of the birch, the plane, and some few other 
trees, which they steep in water, from time to time, in such © 
quantities as are proportioned to the number of inhabitants. 
They cut down branches from three to ten feet in length. 
Those of the largest dimensions are conveyed to their ma- 
gazines by a whole body of beavers; but the smallest’ by 
one only: each of them, however, takes a different way, 
and has his proper walk assigned him, in order that no one 
labourer should interrupt another in the prosecution of his 
work. Their wood-yards are larger or smaller, in pro-_ 
portion to the number in the family ; and, according to the 
observation of some curious naturalists, the usual stock of 
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timber, for the accommodation of ten beavers, consists of 
about thirty feet in a square surface, and ten in depth. 
These logs are not thrown up in one continued pile, but laid’ 
one across the other, with intervals, or small spaces between 
them, in order to take out, with the greater facility, but just 
such a quantity as they shall want for their immediate con- 
sumption, and those parcels only, which lie at the bottom in 
the water, and have been duly steeped. This timber is cut 
again into small particles, and conveyed to one of their 
largest lodges, where the whole family meet, to consume 
their respective dividends, which are made impartially, in 
even and equal portions. Sometimes they traverse the 
woods, and regale their young with a more novel and elegant 
entertainment. | 

Such as are used to hunt these animals, know perfectly 
well that green wood is much more acceptable to them 
than that which is old and dry; for which reason they 
plant. a considerable quantity of it round their lodgments ; 
and as they comé out to partake of it, they either catch 
them in snares, or take them by surprise. In the winter, 
when the frosts are very severe, they sometimes break a large 
hole in the ice ; and when the beavers resort thither for the 
benefit of a little fresh air, they either kill them with their 
hatchets, or cover the opening with a large substantial net. 
After this, they undermine and subvert the whole fabric ; 
whereupon the beavers, in hopes to make their escape in the 
usual way, fly with the utmost precipitation to the water ; 
and plunging into the aperture, fall directly into the net, and 
are inevitably taken. | 


THE SEAL. 


_ Every step we proceed in the description of amphibious 
_ quadrupeds, we make nearer advances to the tribe of fishes. 
We first observed the otter with its feet webbed, and formed 
for an aquatic life; we next saw the beaver with the hinder 
parts covered with scales, resembling those of fishes; and 
we now come to a class of animals in which the shape and 
habitude of fishes still more apparently prevail, and whose 
internal conformation attaches them very closely to the 
water. The seal, in general, resembles a quadruped in 
some respects, and a fish in others. The head is round, 
like that of a man; the nose broad, like that of the otter ; 
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the teeth like those of a dog; the eyes large and sparkling ; 
no external ears, but holes that serve for that purpose ; the 
neck is well proportioned, and of a moderate length ; but 
the body thickest where the neck is joined to°it. From 
thence the animal tapers down to the tail, growing all the 
way smaller like a fish. ‘The whole body is covered with 
a thick bristly shining hair, which looks as if it were en- 
tirely rubbed over with oil; and thus far the quadruped 
prevails over the aquatic. But it is in the feet that this 
animal greatly differs from all the rest of the quadruped 
kind ; for though furnished with the same number of bones 
with other quadrupeds, yet they are so stuck on the body, 
and so covered with a membrane, that they more resemble 
fins than feet ; and might be taken for such, did not the 
claws with which they are pointed shew their proper ana- 
logy. In the fore feet, or rather hands, all the arm and 
the cubit are hid under the skin, and nothing appears but | 
the hand from the wrist downwards ; so that if we imagine 
a child with its arms swathed down, and nothing appearing 
but its hands at each side of the body, towards the: breast, 
we may have some idea of the formation of this animal in 
that part.. These hands are covered in a thick skin, which 
serves like a fin for swimming; and are distinguished by 
five claws, which are long, black, and piercing. . As to 
the hind feet, they are stretched,out on each side of the 
short tail covered with a hairy skin like the former, and 
both together almost joining at the tail; the whole looks 
like the broad flat tail of a fish; and, were it not for five 
claws which appear, might be considered as such. ‘The 
dimensions of this animal are various, being found from 
four feet long to nine. They differ also in their colours ; 
some being biack, others spotted, some white, and many 
more yellow. It would, therefore, be almost endless to 
mention the varieties of this animal. Buffon describes 
three ; and Krantz mentions five, all different from those 
described by the other. I might, were I fond of such 
honours, claim the merit of being a first describer myself ; 
but, in fact, the varieties of this animal are so maziy, that 
were they all described, the catalogue would be as exten- 
sive as it would be useless and unentertaining. It is suffi- 
cient to observe, that they agree in the general external 
characters already mentioned, and internally in two. or 
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three more, which are so remarkable as to deserve peculiar 
attention. ) 

It has been often remarked, that all animals are sagacious 
in proportion to the size of their brain. It has, in support 
of this opinion, been alleged, that man, with respect to bis 
bulk, has, of all others, the largest. In pursuance of this 
assumption, some erroneous speculations have been formed. 
But, were the size of the brain to determine the quantity 
of the understanding, the seal would, of all other animals, 
be the most sagacious; for it has, in proportion, the 
largest brain of any, even man himself not excepted. 
However, this animal is possessed of but very few advantages 
over other quadrupeds ; and the size of its brain furnishes 
it with few powers that contribute to its wisdom or its 
preservation. | Ne 

This. animal differs also in the formation of its tongue 
from all other quadrupeds. It is forked or slit at the end, 
like that of serpents; but for what purpose it is thus sin- 
gularly contrived we are at a loss to know. We are much 
better informed with respect to a third singularity in its 
_ eonformation, which is, that the foramen ovale in the heart 

isopen. ‘Those who are in the least acquainted with ana- 
tomy, know, that the veins uniting bring their blood to 
the heart, which sends it into the lungs, and from thence 
it returns to the heart again to be distributed through the 
‘ whole body. | Animals, however, before they are born, 
make no use of their lungs; and therefore their blood, 
without entering their lungs, takes a shorter passage 
through the very partition of the heart, from one of its 
chambers to the other, thus passing from the veins directly 
into those vessels that drive it through the whole frame. 
But the moment the animal is brought forth, the passage 
through the partition, which passage is called the foramen 
ovale, closes up, and continues closed for ever; for the 
blood then takes its longest course through the lungs to 
return to the other chamber of the heart again. Now the 
seal’s heart resembles that of an infant in the womb, for 
the foramen ovale never closes ;* and although the blood of 


* T have followed the usual observations of naturalists with respect 
to the foramen ovale in this animal: I have many reasons, however, to 
incline me to think that the foramen is not entirely open. But this is 
not the place for a critical inquiry of this kind, 
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this animal commonly circulates through the lungs, yet it 
can circulate without their assistance, as was- observed 
above, by a shorter way. From hence, therefore, we see 
the manner in which this animal is adapted for continuing 
under water; for, being under no immediate necessity of 
breathing, the vital motions are still carried on while it con- 
tinues at the bottom : so that it can pursue its prey in that — 
element, and yet enjoy all the delights and advantages of 
ours. 

The water is the seal’s usual habitation, and whatever fish’ 
it can catch its food. ‘Though not equal in instinct and. 
cunning to some terrestrial animals, it is greatly superior to 
the mute tenants of that element in which it chiefly resides. 
Although it can continue for several minutes under water, 
yet it is not able,-like fishes, to remain there for any length 
of time; and a seal may be drowned, like any other terres- 
trial PRLS Thus it seems superior, in some respects, to 
the inhabitants of both elements, and inferior in many more. 
Although furnished with legs, it is, in some measure, de- 
prived of all the advantages of them.* They are shut up 
within its body, while nothing appears but the extremities of 
them, and these furnished with very little motion, but to 
serve them as fins in the water. The hind feet, indeed, 
being turned backwards, are entirely useless upon land; so 
that when the animal is obliged to move, it drags itself for- 
ward like a reptile, and with an effort more painful.’. For — 
this purpose it is obliged to use its fore-feet, which, though 
very short, serve to give it such a degree of swiftness that a — 
man. cannot readily overtake it; and it rans towards the sea. 
As it is thus awkwardly formed for going upon land, it is 
seldom found at any distance from the sea-shore, but con- 
tinues to bask upon the rocks; and when disturbed always — 
plunges down at once to the bottom. : ii 

The seal is a social animal, and wherever it frequents, 
numbers are generally seen together. ‘They are found in 
every climate, but in the north and icy seas they are par- 
ticularly numerous. It is on those shores, which are less 
inhabited than ours, and where the fish resort ‘in greater 
abundance, that they are seen by thousands, like flocks of 
sheep, basking on the rocks, and suckling their young. 
There they keep watch like other gregarious animals ; — 

* Buffon. 
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if an. enemy appear, instantly plunge all: together. into. the 
water. In fine weather they more usually employ their time 
in fishing ; and generally come on shore in tempests and 
storms. ‘The seal seems the only animal that takes delight 
in these tremendous conflicts of nature. In the midst of 
thunders and torrents, when every other creature takes refuge 
from the fury of the elements, the seals are seen by thou- 
sands ‘sporting along the shore, and delighted with the 
universal disorder! ‘This, however, may arise from the sea _ 
being at that time too turbulent for them to reside in; and 
they may then particularly come upon land when unable’ to 
resist the shock of their more usual element. 

As seals are gregarious, so, are they.also animals of pas-, 
sage, and perhaps the only quadrupeds) that migrate from one 
part of the world to another. The generality of quadrupeds 
are contented with their native. plains and forests, and seldom 
stray, except when necessity or fear impels them. » But seals 
change their habitation, and are seen in vast multitudes 
directing their course from one continent to another.* On 
the northern coasts of Greenland they are seen to retire in 
July, and to return again in September. This time it is 
supposed they go im. pursuit of food. But they make..a 
_ second departure in March, to cast theiriyoung, and_ return 

in the beginning of June, young, and all,.in a. great. body 
together, observing in) their route a certain. fixed. time and 
- track, like birdsjef passage.’ When they go upon this..ex- 
pedition, they are seen in great droves, for many days 
together, making towards ‘the north, taking that part of the 
sea most free Seca ice, and. going still forward into those seas 
where, man cannot follow. . In what manner they return, or. 
by what. passage, is utterly unknown; it is. only observed, 
- that when. they, leave the coasts to go upon this expedition, 
they) are all extremely | fat, but. on their return they come 
home excessively. lean. 

The, females, in, our . climate, cme forth. in iates: oe 
rear their young upon, some. sand- -bank,, rock, or desolate 
island, at. some distance from the continent. When they 
suckle their young they sit up. on_ their hinder: legs, while 
these, which are. at» first. white, with woolly hair,. cling to 
the teats, of which there are, four. in number, near. the 


| navel. Ato In this, manner. the young continue in. the place | 
‘ * Krantz, vol. i. p, 129, ay 
+ Gheunts in littore cesupinata femina, Lin. SH. 
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where they are brought forth, for twelve or’ fifteen’ days ; 
after which the dam brings’ them ‘down ‘to the water, and 
-accustoms them’ to‘swim and get their food by their own 
industry. As each litter never exceeds above three or four, 
so the animal’s cares are not much’ divided, and the edu- 
cation’ of her little ones is soon completed: In -fact, the 
young are particularly docile ;. they under stand the mother’s 
voice among the numerous bleatings of the rest of the old 
- ones 3 they mutually assist’each other in danger, and “are 
perfectly obedient to her call. ‘Thus early: accustomed to 
subjection, they continue’ to live in society, hunt and herd — 
together, and have a variety of tones by’ which they en- 
courage to pursue, or warn each other of danger. Some 
compare their voices to the bleating of a flock of: sheep, 
interrupted now and then by, the barking of angry dogs, 
and sometimes the shriller notes ofa cat. All along the _ 
shore, each ‘has its own peculiar rock, of which it takes” 
possession, and where it sleeps when fatigued with’ fishing, 
uninterrupted by any of the rest. ‘The only season when 
their social spirit seems to forsake them, 1s that when they 
feel the influences of natural desire. They then fight most 
desperately, and the male that is victorious keeps all the 
females to himself. ‘Their combats, on these occasions, 
are managed’ with great obstinacy, and yet great justice: 
two are never seen to fall upon one together ; but each has 
its antagonist, and all Se an equal battle, till one alone 
becomes victorious. ~ | 

‘We are not certainly informed how long the fetes con- | 
tinue pregnant ; but if we may judge from the time which | 
intervenes between their departure from the Greenland coasts 
and their return, they cannot go above seven’ or eight 
months at the farthest. How long this animal lives is 
also unknown: a gentleman, whom I knew in Ireland; kept 
two of them, which he had taken very young, in his ‘house 
- for ten years; and they appeared to have the marks of age 
at the time I: saw them, for they were grown gray about the: 
muzzle; and it is very probable they did not live many years 
longer. In their natural state the old ones are seen ver 
fat and torpid, separated from: the rest, site as’ it’ eRouhe , 
with incapable of procreation. 

As their chief food is fish, so diag are: very! etholt ae 
pursuing and catching it. Tn those places where the her- 
rings are seen in shoals, the seals frequent and destroy them 
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by thousands. When the herring retires, the seal is then 
obliged to hunt after fish that are stronger and more capable 
of evading the pursuit: however, they are very swift in deep 
waters, dive with great rapidity, and, while the spectator eyes 
the spot at which they disappear, they are seen to emerge at 
above a hundred yards distance. The weaker fishes; there- 
fore, have no other means to escape their tyranny, but by 
darting into the shallows; The seal has been seen to pursue 
a mullet, which is a swift swimmer, and to turn it to and fro 
in deep water, as a hound does a hare on land. | The mullet 
has been seen trying every art of evasion; and at last swim- 
- ming into shallow water, in hopes of escaping. There, how- | 
ever, the seal followed ; so that the little animal had no other 
way left to escape, but to throw itself on one side, by which 
means it darted into shoaler water than it could have swam in 
with the belly undermost; and thus at last it got free. 

As they are thus the tyrants of the element in which they 
chiefly reside, so they are not very fearful even upon land, 
except on those shores which are thickly inhabited, and 
from whence they have’ been frequently pursued. Along 
the desert coasts, where they are seldom interrupted by man, 
they seem to be very bold and courageous; if attacked with 
stones, like dogs, they bite such as are thrown against them ; 
if encountered more closely, they make a desperate resistance, ’ 
and, while they have any life, attempt to annoy their enemy. 
Some have been known, even while they were skinning, 
fo turn round and seize their butchers ; but they are generally 
dispatched by a stunning blow on the hose. They usually 
sleep soundly when not frequently disturbed; and that is the 
time when the hunters surprise them. The Europeans who 
go into the Greenland seas upon the whale fishery, surround © 
them with nets, and knock them on the head:;, but the Green- 
landers, who are unprovided with so expensive an apparatus; 
destroy them in a different manner. One of thesevlittle men 
paddles away in his boat, and when he sees a seal asleep on 
the side of a rock, darts his lance; and that with such uner- 
ring aim, that it never fails to bury its point in the animal’s 
side. The seal, feeling itself wounded, instantly plunges 
_ from the top of the rock, lance’ and. all, into the sea, and 
dives to the bottom ; but. the lance: has a; bladder tied to. one 
end, which keeps buoyant, and’ resists the animal's descent ; 
so that every time the seal rises to the top,of .the water the 
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Greenlander strikes it with his oar; until he at last dispatches 
it. But, in our climate, the gene are much more. wary, and 
seldom suffer the hunters to come near them. “They are 
often seen upon the rocks’ of the Cornish ‘coast, basking in 
the sun, or upon the inaccessible clifis left dry by the tide. 
There they continue, extremely watchful, and ‘never sleep 
long without moving ; seldom longer than a minute ; for 
then they raise their heads, and if they see no danger, ‘they 
lie down again, raising and reclining their heads alternately, 
at intervals of about a’ minute’ each!” ‘The only method, 
therefore, that can be taken, is to shoot them: if they chance 
to escape, they hasten towards the deep, flinging stones and 
dirt behind them as they scramble along, and at the same 
time expressing ‘their pain, or their fears; by the most dis- 
tressful cry; if they happen to be overtaken, they make a 
vigorous resistance with their feet and teeth, till they « are 
killed. 

The seal is taken fet the sake of its ‘skin, and for the ishP 
its fat yields. The- former ‘sells‘for about four shillings ; 
and, when dressed, is very useful in covering trunks, making 
waistcoats, shot-pouches, ‘and’ several other conveniences. 
The flesh of this animal formerly found place at thé tables of . 
the great. At a feast’ provided by Archbishop Neville, for 
Edward the Fourth, there were twelve seals’ and porpoises - 
provided, among’ other extraordinary rarities. : 

As a variety of this animal, we may mention the sEa- -LION, - 
described in Anson’s Voyages. This is much larger than 
any of the former; being from eleven to eighteen feet long. 
It is so fat, that when the skin is taken off, the blubber lies 
a foot, thick all. round the body. It seems to differ from 
the ordinary seal, not only in ‘its size, but also in its food ; . 
for it is often’ seen to graze along the shore, and to’ feed 
upon the long grass that'grows up along the edges of brooks. 
Its ery is very various, sometimes resembling the neighing of 
a horse, and sometimes the grunting of a hog. It may be 

regarded as the largest of the seal family. 


THE MORSE. 


Tue Morse is an anitnal of ‘the seal kind; but differing 
from the rest, in a very particular formation of the teeth, 
having two large tusks growing from the upper jaw, shaped 
like those of an’elephant, but directed downwards ; whereas, 
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in the elephant, they grow upright, like horiis; it also wants 
the cutting teeth, both above and below: as 'to the’ rest, it 
pretty much resembles a seal, except that it is much larger, 
being from twelve 'to' sixteen feet long. . The morses are also 
generally seen to frequent the same places’ that seals are 
known -to reside in; they have ‘the same habitudes, the same 
advantages, and the same imperfections. There are, how- 
ever, fewer varieties of the morsé than the seal ; and they are 
rarely found, except in the’ frozen regions near the “pole. 
'They were formerly more numerous than at present ;. and the 
savage natives of the coasts of Greenland destroyed them in 
much greater quantities, before those seas were visited by 
European ships upon the whale-fishery, than now. °° Whether 
_these animals have been since actually thinned by the fishers, 
or have removed to some more distant and unfrequented 
shores, is not known; but certain it is, that the Green- 
ak debe, who once had plenty, are now obliged to toil’ more 
assiduously for subsistence; and as the: quintity ‘0 of their 
provisions decrease, for they live mostly upon seals, the 
numbers’ of that poor *people are every day dimmishing. 
As to the teeth, they’ are generally from two to three feet 
long; and the ivory is much more esteemed than that of . 
the elephant, being whiter and harder. . The fishers have 
been known. formerly to kill three or faite hundred at once 3 
andalong those shores where they chiefly frequented, their 
bones are still seen lying in prodigious quantities. ~ In’ this 
manner a supply of provisions, which’ would have ‘sup- 
ported the Greenland’ nation’ for ages, has been, in a few 
years, i sacrificed to those who. did not use them, but who 
sought them for the purpuees of avarice and wel ey 


THE. MANATI. 


¢ We c come, in the last place, to an animal that terminates 
the boundary between quadrupeds and fishes. Instead of 
a ereature preying among the deeps, and retiring upon 
land for repose or refreshment, we have here.an animal that 
never leaves the water, and is enabled to’live only there. 

It cannot be called a quadruped, as it has but two legs: only ; . 
‘nor cai it be called a fish, as it is covered with hair. ~ In 
short, it forms the link that unites those two great tribes'to 
each other; and may be indiscriminately i the itd of 
beasts, or the first of fishes. 
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We have seen the seal approaching nearly to the aquatic 
tribes, by having its hind legs thrown back on each side of 
_ the tail, and forming something that resembled the tail of a 
fish; but upon examining the skeleton of that animal, its 
title to the rank of a quadruped was. observed plainly to 
appear, having all the bones of the hinder legs and feet as 
complete as any other animal whatsoever. 

But we are now come to a. creatute that not only wants 
the external appearance of hinder legs, but, when examined 
internally, will be found to want them altogether. The 
Manati 1s somewhat shaped in the head and the body like 
_a seal; it has also the fore legs or hands pretty much in the 
same manner, short and webbed, but with four claws only ; 
these also are shorter in proportion than in the former ani+ 
mal, and placed nearer the head; so that they can scarcely 
assist its motions upon land. But it is in the hinder parts 
that it chiefly differs from all others of the seal kind; for 
the tail is perfectly that of a fish, being spread out broad like 
a fan, and wanting even the vestiges of those bones which ~ 
make the legs and feet in others of its kind. ‘The largest 
of these are about twenty-six feet in length; the skin is 
blackish, very tough and hard; when cut, as blackas ebony ; 
and there are a few hairs scattered, like bristles, of about an - 
inch long. ‘The eyes are very small, in proportion to: the 
animal’s head ; and the ear-holes, for it has no external ears, 
are so narrow as scarcely to admit a pin’s head. ‘The tongue 
is. so short, that some have pretended it has none at-all; 
and the teeth are composed only of two solid white bones, 
running the whole, length of both jaws, and formed merely — 
for chewing, and not tearing its vegetable food. _ The female 
has breasts placed forward, like those of a woman; and she — 
brings forth but one at a time: this she holds with her paws 
to her bosom; there it sticks, and accompanies her wherever _ 
she goes. ie eb : | 

This animal can: scarcely be called amphibious, as it never 
entirely leayes the water, only advancing the head out of the 
stream. to reach, the grass on the river sides. — Its food is 
entirely upon vegetables; and, therefore, it is never found 
far in the open ‘sea, but chiefly in the large rivers of South 
America ; and. often. above two thousand. miles from the 
ocean; . It is.also found in: the seas near Kamtschatka, and 
feeds upon the weeds that grow near the shore.’ ‘There are 
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likewise level. greens at the bottom of some of the Indian 
bays, and, there the manaties are harmlessly seen grazing 
among turtles and other crustaceous fishes, neither giving 
nor fearing any disturbance. | These animals, when un- 
molested, keep together in large companies, and surround 
_ their young ones.* They bring forth most commonly in 
autumn ; and it is supposed they go. with young eighteen 
months, ‘for the time of generation is in spring. 

The manati has no voice nor cry, for thé only noise it makes 
is by fetching i its breath. Its internal parts’ somewhat resém- 
ble those ofa horse ; ; its intestines being longer, in proportion, 
than those of any other creature, the horse’ only excepted. 

The fat of the manati, which lies under the: skin} when 
exposed to the sun; has a fine smell and’ taste, and far’ex- 
ceeds the fat of any sea animal; it has this peculiar pro- 
perty, that the heat of the sun will not spoil it, nor make 
it’ grow rancid; its taste is like the oil of sweet almonds ; 
and it will serve very well, in all cases, instead of butter : 
any quantity may be taken inwardly with safety, for it ‘has 
no other effect than keeping the body open. ‘The fat of the 
tail is of a harder consistence; and, when boiled, is more 
delicate than the former. | The lean is like beef, but more 
red; and may be kept a long while, in the hottest days, 
without tainting. It takes up a long time in boiling; and, 
when done, eats like beef. The fat of the young ones is 
like pork ; the lean is like veal; and, upon the whole, it is 
very probable that this animal’s flesh somewhat resembles 
that of turtle; since they are fed in the same element, and 
upon the very same food. ‘The turtle is a delicacy well known 
among us: our luxuries are not as: yet sufficiently heightened 
to introduce the manati ;. which, if it could be brought over, 
might singly suffice for a whole corporation ! 


* Acta Petropolitana. 


{To these: aephibings quadrupeds may be added that most extraor- 
dinay y animal, the Ducx-pituep. Piaryrvs, described by: Dr. Shaw in 
his Naturalist's Miscellany. The body is depressed, and has-some:resem- 
blance to that of an otter in miniature.; and is covered with aisoft beaver- 
like fur: but its most striking. peculiarity. i is the strange situation of its 
mouth or snout, exhibiting the, perfect resemblance of, the beak of.a 
duck, engrafted. on the head of a quadruped; and so accurate is, the 
_ similitude, that at first:view it naturally excites the idea of some Figticen 
preparation by artificial means... It is.a native of New Holland.}:,.. 
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CHAP. I. 
ANIMALS OF THE MONKEY KIND. 


QUADRUPEDS may be considered as a numerous group, 
terminated on every side by some that but in part deserve the 
name. . On one quarter we see a tribe covered with quills, or 
furnished with wings, that lift them among the inhabitants of 
the air;.on another, we behold a diversity clothed with scales 
and‘shells, to rank with insects ;. and.still, on a third, we see 
them descending into the waters, to live, among. the mute 
tenants of that element... We now come to a numerous tribe 
that, leaving the brute creation, seem to make approaches even 
to’humanity.; that bear an awkward resemblance of the human 
form, and discover some faint efforts at intellectual sagacity. 

Animals of the monkey class are furnished with hands in- 
stead: of, paws ; their ears, eyes, eye-lids, lips, and breasts, are 
like those of mankind ; their internal conformation also bears 
some distant likeness ; ; and the whole offers a picture that 
may well mortify the pride of such as.make their persons alone 
the, principal object of their admiration. These approaches, 
however, are gradual ;. and some. bear the marks of . this our 
boasted form more strongly than others. 

‘In the Ape* kind we see the whole external machine strongly 
impressed with the human likeness, and capable of the same 
exertions: these, walk upright, want a tail, have fleshy. poste- | 
riors, have calves to their legs, and feet, nearly like ours. 

¥iCaubasson ‘relates a laughable story of an ape, which became. 30. 
attached to, him; as to be desirous of accompanying him wherever he | 
went. Once the animal secretly followed ‘the father to church, where 
silently mounting on the top of the sounding board above.the pulpit, he -_ 
lay perfectly still till the sermon began, He then crept to the edge, 
and overlooking the preacher, imitated all his yestures in so grotesque 
a manner, that the whole congregation were unavoidably excited to laugh. 
The father, surprised at this ill-timed levity, reproved his audience. The 
reproof failed in its. effect, forthe congregation still laughed,:and the 
preather in the warmth of his zeal redoubled his actions and his vocifera- 
tions. ‘These'the ape so exactly: imitated, that all respect for their pastor 
‘was swallowed up in-the ‘scene béfore’them, and they burst out ‘into:a 
loud‘and continued roar of laughter.’ A’friend of the preacher atlength 
pointing out to him the_cause of this improper conduct, it was with the 
“utmost difficulty he could command a serious countenance, while -he 
- ordered the servants of the church to take the ape away. 
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- Inthe Babooti kind we perceive rl more distant approach 
to the human form; the quadruped mixing in every part of 
the animal's figure: these generally go upon all-fours ; but 
some, when upright, are as tall'as’a man; they have short 

tails, long snouts, and are possessed of brutal fierceness, 

The Monkey kind are removed a step further ; these are 
much less than the former, with tails as long, or longer, 
than their bodies, and flattish faces. 

Lastly, the Maki and Oppossuin kind, seem to lose all 
resemblance of the human figure, except in having hands ; 
their noses are lengthened out, like those of quadrupeds, and 
every part of their bodies totally different from the human ; 
however, as they grasp their food, or other objects, with one 
hand, which quadrupeds cannot do, this single similitude 
gives them an air of sagacity, to be they have ‘Scarcely 
ay other pretensions. ) 

From this’ slight survey it may be easily seen that one 
Stuetol: description will not serve for animals so very differ- 
ent from each other: nevertheless, it will be fatiguing to 
the last degree, as their varieties are so numerous, and. their 
differences'so small, to go through a particular description 
of each. In this case it will be best to give a history of the 
foremost in each class; at the same time marking the dis- 
tinctions:in every species. By this we shall avoid’a tedious 
repetition of. similar characters, and consider the manners 
and the oddities of this fantastic tribe in general points of 
_ view; where we shall perceive how nearly they approach to 

the human figure, and how little they benefit by the oy ean 
mation. The foremost of the Ape. kind 1 is 


THE OURAN-OUTANG, - 
OR WILD MAN OF THE WOODS. 


Tis name seems to have been given to various animals, 
agreeing in one common character of walking upright, but 
coming Ft different countries, and of very different pro- 
portions and powers. The TROGLODYTE of Bontius, the 
DRILL of Purchas, and the premy of Tyson, have all re- - 
ceived this, general name’; and have been ranked, by some 
_ naturalists, under one: general description. If we read the 
accounts of many remote travellers; wnder this name we are 
mon with a formidable: animal, from ‘six to eight feet 
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high ;. ac we examine ‘the books..of uch as have described it 
nearer home, we find it a. pigmy. not above ‘three. In this 
diversity. we must be content. to blend \their various descrip- 
tions into one general account; observing, at the same time, 
that we have no. reason to doubt any of their relations, 
although we are puzzled which to follow. 

The Ouran. Outang, which-of all) other animals most 
nearly approaches to the human race, is seen of different 
sizes, from three to seven feet high. In general, however, 
its. stature is less than that of a man; but its strength and 
agility. much. greater. Travellers, who’ have seen various 
kinds of these drataate in their native solitudes, give us ‘sur- 
prising relations of their force, their swiftness, their address, 
and their ferocity. Naturalists, ,.who have observed their 
form and manners at home, have been as much. struck with 
their patient, pliant, imitative dispositions ;, with: their 
appearance and conformation, so nearly human. Ofi the - 
smallest sort of these animals we have had several, at dif- 
ferent times, brought into this country, all nearly alike; but 
that observed by Dr. ‘Tyson is the best known, having been 
described with the greatest exactness. | 

The animal which was described by that learned bhysle 
cian, was brought from Angola, in Africa, where it had: been 
taken in the internal parts of the country, in company with 
a female of the same kind, that died by the way. . ‘The body 
was covered with hair, which was of a coal black colour, 
more resembling human hair than that of brutes. It bore’ 
a still stronger similitude in its different lengths; for in those ” 
places where it is longest on the hurhan species it was also 
longest in this; as on the head, the upper lip, the chin, and 
the pubes. The face was like that of a man, the forehead 
larger, and the head round. The upper and lower jaw were 
not so prominent as in monkeys; but flat, like those of a | 
man..;.. The ears were like those ofa man, in. most respects ; 
and the. teeth had more resemblance to the human than 
those of any other.creature. The bending of the arms and 
legs were just the same as in a man; and, in short, the ani- 
mal, at first view, presented a figure entirely human. 

In order to discover. its differences, 1t was necessary to 
take a,closer survey ; and then the imperfections’ of its form 
began to appear. .The first. obvious difference was in the 
flatness. of the nose; the next in the lowness of the fore- . 
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head, and the wanting the prominence of the chin. The 
ears were proportionably too large ; the eyes too close to each 


~~ other ; a and the interval. between the nosé; and mouth too 


great. ‘The body and limbs differed, in the thighs being too 
short, and the arms too long; in the thumb being too little, 
and the palm of the hand; too narrow. |The feet also were 
rather more like hands than feet; and the animal, if. we 
may judge from the NEM bent. too much upone its 
haunches. | 
When this creature was Remained anatomically, a sur- 
prising similitude was: seen. to prevail in its internal con- 
formation. It differed from man.in the number -of its: ribs, 
having thirteen; whereas, in man, there ‘are but twelve. 
The. vertebre of the neck also were. shorter, the bones of 
the pelvis narrower, the orbits of the eyes were deeper, the 
kidneys were rounder, the urinary, and_ gall-bladders ‘were 
longer and. smaller, and the ureters of a different figure. 
Such were the, principal .distinctions between the internal 
parts of this animal and. those of man ;. in almost every thing: 
else they were entirely. and exactly the same, and disco- 
vered an astonishing congruity. Indeed, many parts were 
_so much alike in conformation that it might have excited: 
wonder how they were: productive of such few. advantages.| 
The tongue, ‘and. all the organs of the voice, were the 
same, and yet the animal was dumb; the brain, was formed: 
in the same manner with that of man, and: yet the crea- 
ture wanted reason: an evident proof (as Mr. Buffon finely 
observes) that no dispositions of matter will give mind; 
and that the body, how nicely, soever formed, is formed 
in vain, when there is: not. infused. a soul to digehar its 
operations. | 
Having thus taken a comparative view of this cxentaae 
with man, what follows may be necessary to complete the: 
general description... This animal was,.very hairy, all’ be- 
hind, from the head. downwards; and the hair so» thick 
that it covered the skin almost from being seen: but in all 
parts before, the hair was much. thinner,, the skin. every 
where appeared, and in some. places it was: almost. bare.’ 
When it went on all-fours,.as it was sometimes seen to do, 
it appeared all hairy; when it went erect it appeared be- 
~ fore less hairy, and more like a. man. Its hair, which. in. 
this particular animal was. black, much more. resembled 
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that of men than the fur of brutes: for, in thé latter, besides 
their long hair, there is usually a finer and. a shorter inter- 
mixed ; but in the ‘ouran outang it was all of a kind; only 
about the pubes ‘the hair was grayish, seemed longer, and — 
somewhat ‘different';as also on the upper, lip and chin, 
where it''was ‘grayish like the hair of a beard. The face, 
hands, and ‘soles, of the feet, were without hair; and so was 
most part of the forehead: but down the sides of the face 
the hair was thick, it being there about an inch and a half 
long, which exceeded that'on any other part of the body. 
Inthe palms of its hands’ were remarkable those lines’ which 
are usually taken notice of’ in’ palmistry; and, at, the tips 
of the fingers, those spiral lines observed in man. The 
palms of the hands were as long as the soles of the feet ; 
and the toes upon these were as long as the fingers ; the 
middle toe’ was the longest of all, and the whole foot 
differed from the human. ‘The hinder feet being thus 
formed as hands, the animal often used them as. such ; 
and,'ion the contrary, now and then, made use. of | its 
hands’ instead of feet. ‘The breasts appeared small. and 
shrivelled; but exactly like those of a man: the navel also 
appeared very fair, and in exact dispositions, being neither 
harder ‘nor more prominent that what is usually seen im 
children.. Such is the description of this extraordinary 
creature 3°'to’ which’ little ‘has been added by succeeding 
observers, éxcept that the colour of the hair is often found 
to vary; in that. deseribed by Edwards it was sof a reddish, 
brown. 

From a picture so like that of thé ey species, we are 
naturally led to expect @ corresponding mind ; and it. is cer- 
tain, that such of these animals as have been | shown. in 
Europe, have discovered a degree of imitation beyond, what. 
any quadruped ‘can arrive at. Si 

That of Tyson was a gentle, fond, harttifits creature. In 
its passage to England, those that it knew on ship-board it — 
would embrace with the greatest ‘tenderness, opening their 
bosoms, and clasping its hands about them. . Monkeys of a 
lower species it held in utter aversion ; it would always avoid 
the place where they were kept in the. same vessel; and 
seemed to consider itself as a creature of higher extraction. — 
After it was taken, and a little used to wear clothes, it grew 
very fond of them ; @ part it would put on without any help, 
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and the rest it would carry in its hands to somé’of the cori: 
pany, for their assistance. It would‘lie in a bed, place its 
head on the pillow, and’ pull the clothes upwards as a man 
would do. nen ROGET ENS 
That which was seen by: Edwards, and described by Buf- 
fon, shewed even a superior degree of sagacity. It walked, 
like all of its kind, upon’ two legs, even though it carried 
_ butdens. Its air was melancholy, and its deportment grave. 
Unlike the baboon or monkey, whose motions are violent, 
and appetites capricious, who are fond: of mischief, and obe- 
dient only from fear, this animal was slow in its motions, 
and a look was sufficient to keep it in awe. I have seen it, 
says Mr. Buffoon, give its hand to shew the company to 
the door: I have seen it sit at table; unfold its napkin, wipe 
its lips, make use of the spoon ‘and ‘the fork to carry the 
victuals to its mouth, pour out its ‘drink into’a glass, touch 
glasses when invited, take a ‘cup and saucer and lay them on 
the table, put in sugar, pour out its ‘tea, leave it to cool 
before drinking, and all this: without any other instigation 
than the signs or the command of ‘its’ master, and often of 
its own accord. It was gentle and inoffensive; it even ap- 
proached strangers with respect; and came rather to receive 
caresses than to offer injuries: It was particularly fond of 
sugared comfits, which every body was ready to give it ; and, 
as it had a defluxion upon the breast, so: much sugar con- 
tributed to increase the disorder, and shorten its’ life.” Tt 
continued at Paris but ‘one summer, and ‘died in ‘London. 
_It-ate indicriminately of all things, but it preferred dry and 
tipe fruits to all other aliments. It would drink wine, but in 
small quantities, and gladly left it for milk, tea, or any other 
sweet liquor. dima gait. yaad race 
Such these animals appeared when brought into Europe: 
However, many of their extraordinary ‘habits were probably- 
the result of education, and we are not told how long the 
Anstructions they received, for this purpose were continued. 
But we learn from another account that they take but a very 
short time to come'to a great ‘degree of imitative perfection. 
Mr. L. Brosse bought two young ones, that were but a year 
old, from a negro; and these at that‘early age discovered an 
astonishing power of imitation.* They even then sat at the 
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table like men, ate of every thing without distinction, made 
use of their knife; spoon, and. fork, both to eat their meat 
and help themselves.: -'They drank! wine and other liquors. 
- When carried on ship-board they had signs for thé cabin- 
boys expressive of, their wants ; and whenever these neg- 
lected attending, upon them as they desired, they instantly 
flew into a passion, seized them by the arm, bit them, and 
kept them down. The male was sea-sick, and required ‘at- 
tendance like a human. creature’; he was twice bled in thé 
arm, and every time afterwards, when he. found: himself out 
of order, he shewed his arm, as (eam of being 1 relieved by 
- bleeding. 

\ Pyrard_ relates, that i in Be province of Sierra Leona, in 
Africa, there are a‘kind of apes, called Baris, which are 
strong and. muscular,’ and which, if. properly. instructed: 
when young, serve as.ivery useful. domestics. ‘They usually 
walk uprights, they,pound at a mortar ; they go.to the river 
to fetch water, this. they carry back ina little pitcher on their 
heads ;. but if care be not taken’ to receive the pitcher: at 
their return, they let it fall to the ground, ‘and then seeing it 
broken, they begin to‘ lament and cry for their loss. Le _ 
Compte’s account is much to/the: same» purpose;!of an ape 
which he saw ‘in the Straits of Molucca. ‘It walked upon 
its two: hind feet, which. is). bent:a: little, like-a dog that had . 
been taught to dance.. It made use of its hands and arms 
as we do. . Its. visage was not much» hore disagreeable than 
that of a Hottentot;. but the body was all over covered with 
a woolly: hair. of different colours. } As ‘to’ the rest,-it cried. 
like a child ; all, its, outward actions were so like | aie human; 
and the passions so, lively; and! significant, that dumb) men 
could scarcely better express their _conceptions and desires: 
It had also. that expression of! passion: of joy which we often 
see in. children, stamping with, \its feet, and: striking them 
against the ground, to shew its spite, or when tefused any 
thing it passionately longed: for... ‘, Although these: animals 
(continues he) are, very, big, for that I. saw’ was: four feet 
high, their nimbleness is, ineredible.: -It-is a pleasure be- 
yond expression to see them run up) the tackling of a ship, 
where they sometimes play as if. they! had :a knack of vault- 
ing peculiar to themselves, or as if. they had. been. paid, like 
our rope-dancers, to divert the company. Sometimes, sus- 
pended by. one arm, they poise’ themselves, and then turn as 
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of a aidden round ‘about. a. rope, with as: much quickness as 
a wheel, or.a sling put into motion. »Sometimes holding the 
Tope successively with their long fingers, and, letting’ their 
whole body fall into the air, they: run’ full speed from one 
end to the other, and come back again with the same swift- 
_ ness. . There is no posture but they imitate, nor motion but 
they BETO uni bending themselves like a bow, rolling like a 
bowl, hanging by the hands, feet, and teeth, according to the 
different fancies with whieh their capricious imagination sup- 
plies them. But what is) still more amazing than all, is 
their agility to fling themselves. from: one! rope to another, 
though at thirty, forty, and fifty feet distance.” 

Such are) the habitudes and the powers. of the deaedbet 
class of these: ‘extraordinary creatures ; but we are presented 
with. a very different picture in those of a larger stature and 
more muscular form. ‘The little animals we have been de- 
scribing, which are seldom found above four feet high, seem 
to partake of the nature ‘of dwarfs among the ‘human spe- 
cies, being gentle, assiduous, and playful, rather fitted to 
amuse than terrify. But theagigantic races of tle! ouran | 
eutang, seen and. described by travellers, are truly formida- ' 
ble; and in the gloomy forests, where they are only found, 
seem to hold undisputed. dominion. | Many of these are as 
tall or taller than a man’; active, strong , and intrepid ;. cun- 
ning, lascivious, and cruel. This radlontl ieliio rival of man- 
kind is found in many parts of Africa, in the East Indies, in 
Madagascar, and in Borneo.* «In the last of these places 
the: people of quality course him as we do the stag; and this 
sort of hunting is one of the favourite amusements. of the 
king. himself... 'This»:creature’ is extremely swift of foot, 
endowed with extraordinary strength, and runs with pro- 
digious celerity.,) His ‘skin is all:hairy, his eyes sunk in his 
head, his countenance stern, his face tanned, and all his 
imeaments, though exactly human, harsh and. blackened. by 
the sun.» In. Africa this creature is even still more for- 
midable. Battel calls him the pongo, and assures us that 
in all his proportions he resembles a man, except that. he:is 
much larger, even to a gigantic state. His face resembles 
‘that of a man, the eyes deep sunk in the head, the hair. on 
each side extremely long, the beg naked: and pe ae 
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hair, as also the*ears and the hands. The body is lightly 
‘covered, and scarcely differing from that of a man, except 
that there are ‘no: calves to the legs. Still, however the ani- 
mal is seen to walk upon his hinder legs, and in an. erect 
posture. He sleeps under trees, and builds himself a hut, 
which serves to protect him against the sun and the rains 
ofthe tropical climates, of which he is a native. He lives 
only upon fruits, and is no way carnivorous. He cannot 
speak, although furnished with a greater instinct than any — 
other animal. of the brute creation. When the negroes. 
make a fire in» the ‘woods,: this animal comes near and 
warms himself. by the blaze: However, he has not skill, 
enough to keep: the flame alive by feeding it with fuel. 
. They go together in companies, and if they happen to meet 
one of the human species remote from’ succour, they’ shew 
him ‘no mercy: They even) attack the’ elephant, which 
they beat with their clubs, and oblige to leave that part 
of the forest which they elaim as°their own. ' It is impos- 
sible» to. take» any of these dreadful creatures alive, for 
they are so strong that ten men: would not be a match 
for but one of them. © None: of this: kind, therefore, are 
taken’ except when very young, and these but rarely, when 
the female happens to.leave them) behind; for in general 
they keep clung; tothe: breast, and adhere both with legs 
and arms. From the same traveller we learn, that when 
one of these animals dies, the rest cover the body with a 
quantity of leaves and branches. They sometimes also 
shew mercy to the human kind. A negro boy, that was 
taken by one of these, and carried into the woods, ‘con- 
tinued there a whole year, without receiving any mjury.* 
From another traveller we learn, that these animals often 
attempt to surprise the female negroes as they go into the 
woods, and frequently keep them against their wills for the 
_ pledsure of their company, feeding: them very plentifully 
all the time. He assures us, that he knew a woman of 
Loango that. had lived among these animals for three 
years... They grow from six to seven feet high, and are of 
unequalled strength. They build sheds, and make use of 
clubs for their defence. «Their faces are broad, their noses 
flat, their ears without. a tip, ‘their skins are more bright - 


* Le Brosse, as quoted by Buffon, vol. xxviii. p. 70. . 
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than that of a mulatto, and they are covered on many parts 
of the body with long and tawny-coloured hair... Their, belly 
is ‘large, their heels flat, .and: yet: rising behind... They _ 
sometimes walk upright, and) sometimes. upon. all-fours, 
when they are fantastically disposed. +’ | 
From: this) description of the ouran outang, we perceive 
at what a distance the:first animal of the brute creation. is 
placed: from the very lowest of the human species. » Even in 
countries peopled with savages, this. creature is considered 
as a beast; and in those very places where we might’ sup- 
pose the smallest difference between them and mankind, 
the inhabitants hold it in the’ greatest contempt.and detes- 
tation. » In. Borneo, where. this animal, has been: said to 
come..toits greatest perfection, the natives hunt it in. the 
‘same manner:as they pursue the elephant or the lion, while 
its resemblance ‘to the human form procures. it neither 
pity mor protection. . The. gradations of Nature,.in (the 
other parts of nature are minute and: insensible; in the 
passage from: quadrupeds :to. fishes : we: can) scarcely, | tell 
where the quadruped: ends and. the fish. begins,;». in, the 
descent from beasts to insects we can. hardly distinguish 
the steps of the progression ; but in the ascent from brutes 
to man, the line is strongly drawn, well _ marked, | dnd 
~unpassable. It is in vain that the ouran outang resembles: 
man in form, or imitates. many of his actions ;. he still 
continues.a wretched helpless creature, pent. up in :the 
most gloomy part of the forest, and, with regard. to, the 
provision for his own ‘happiness;: inferior evento the 
elephant or the beaver in sagacity: To us, indeed, this 
animal’ seems much wiser than it really is. As we; have 
long been ‘used to measure the sagacity of all actions. by 
their ‘similitude to our own, and not their fitness. to the 
animhal’s:'way ‘of living, we are pleased with the imitations 
of the ape,veven though we know they are far from:con- 
tributing to the convenience of its situation: An.apé,’ or 
a: quadruped, when under the trammels of human educa- 
tion, may be an admirable object for human Curiosity, but 
is very little advanced by all its learning in the road. to its 
own felicity. On the contrary, J have never seen any of 
these long-instructed animals that.did not, by their melan- 
choly air, ‘appear sensible of the wretchedness. of their 
situation. Its marks of seeming sagacity were merely 
VOL. 1,—3/-38. | 
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relative to us, andnotito the animal ; ‘and all its boasted 
wisdom ‘was merely of our own making. 

There ‘is; in fact,’ another circumstance veal a to this 
aninial) which ought not to be concealed. I have many 
reasons to believe that. the most; perfect ‘of the kind are 
prone, like the«rest of the quadruped: creation, and: only 
owe their erect attitude to’ human education: — Almost 
all the travellers who'speak of them, mention. their going 
sometimes upon all-fours, and sometimes erect. «As their 
chief '‘residence “is among. trees, they ‘are without doubt 
usually, seen: erect: while they are: climbing; but it is more 
than probable that their efforts toescape upon the ground 
are by running upon the hands and feet together... Schouten, 
who mentions their education, tells us that they are taken in 
traps, ‘and taught in the beginning to walk upon: their hind 
legs ; which certainly implies that m a state of nature: they 
run upon all-fours. Add to: this, that, when we examine 
the palms of their hands and the soles of their feet; we find 
both equally callous and beaten’; a certain proof that. both 
have been’equally used. ‘In: those hot countries, where the 
apes: are’ known to reside, the soles of the negroes’ feet, 
who go bare-foot, »are covered with a skin above an inch 
thick ; while‘ their hands: are as.soft as those of an European. 
“Did the apes walk inthe same manner, the same exercise 
would have furnished them with similar advantages, which is 
not the case. | Besides: all this, I have been assured’ by: a 
very credible traveller, that these animals naturally run in 
the woods’ upon all-fours:;;,and when they are taken, their 
hands?are ‘tied behind them, to teach them to walk upright. 
This attitude they learn after some time; and, thus instructed, 
they are sent: into’Europe to astonish: the speculative with 
their’ ‘near’ approaches to humanity, while it is never con+ 
sidered ‘how much is» natural, :and.show much has. been 
st san in the savage schools of Benin and Angola. otht< to 

> The’ animal ‘next’ to these; and ito: be placed in the same 
ola is the'apx, properly’so called, or the PrrHEKos of the 
ancients. ‘This is’ much less than the former, being not 
above a foot and a half high, buts walks erect, is without a 
tail, and is easily tamed. , 

Of this kmd also is fies GIBBON, SO ‘Eailad by Buia; or 
the LONG-ARMED APE, which is’a very extraordinary and 
remarkable creature. It is of different sizes, being from four 
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feet to two feet high. It: walks erect, is without a. tail, 
has’a face resembling that’ of a man, with a’circle of bushy. 
hair all round the visage ; ‘its eyes are large, and sunk in its 
head; its face tanned, and its ears exactly: proportioned: 
- But that in which it chiefly differs from «all others of the 
monkey tribe, is the extraordinary length of its arms, ‘which 
when the animal ‘stands erect are long enough to teach the 
ground ; ‘so that it can walk upon’ all-fours, and yet keep its 
erect posture at the same time. This animal, next to the 
ouran outang and the’ ape, most nearly resembles ‘mankind, 
not only in form, but in gepgle manners‘and tractable dispo- 
sition. It is a native. of sie East Indies,: and a ggaagncs 
found along the coasts of Coromandel. 

» The last’ of the ape kind! is the cyNocEPHALUS,” or ‘the 
MAGOT of Buffon. .- This animal wants a tail, like the former, 
although there:is‘a small protuberance at - that’ part, which 
yet is rather formed) by the skin than the bone. ‘It differs 
also in having a large callous ‘red rump. The’ face‘is: pro- 
minent, and approaches more to'that of quadrupeds than of. 
man. The body is covered'with a brownish hair, and yellow 
on ‘the belly: It is about three feet and a half, ‘or: four ‘feet 
high, and is a:native' of most: parts. of Africa:and the East. 
As it recedes’ from man in its form, so also it appears different’ 
in its dispositions, being sullen, vicious, and untractable.*. +: 
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~ DESCENDING - from the more “perfect of the’ ‘monkey 
% hinds, we come to the baboon and its varieties, a large, , 
fierce, and formidable race, that, mixing the figure of the 
man and the quadruped i in. their conformation, seem to pos-, 
sess only the defects of both ; the petulance of the one, -and. 
the ferocity of the other. These animals have a short tail ;. 
a prominent face; with canine teeth, larger than those ‘of 
inen ; and callosities on the rump. In man the physiog- 

nomy may deceive, and the figure of. the body does © not 
_ always lead to the qualities of the. mind ; but in animals 
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sh menstruali- patiuntur flux sicit in feminis. Smo 9ett 
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we may always judge of their dispositions by their books, 
and form a. just, conjecture of their internal habits front 
their external form... If, we compare the nature of: the-apé 
and. the- baboon by, this easy rule,: we ‘shall: at once: beled ° 
to pronounce that they greatly differ in their dipositions; 
and that the. latter are infinitely more fierce, savage, and ma: 
licious, than the former.| ‘The ouran outang,: that so: nearly 
resembles man in its figure, approaches also nearest in the 
gentleness of its manners and the pliancy of its temper. ‘The 
cynocephalus, that, of all, other apes is most) unlike» man in 
form, and approaches. nearer tse dog in. face, :tesembles 
also the brute in nature, being:twild, restless, and impelled 
by a fretful impetuosity. . But ‘the, baboon, who! is» still 
more remote, and sesradlibesi man only in having hands, 
who, from having a tail; a prominent face, and sharp claws, 
approaches more nearly to the savage tribe, is ifs sitar 
fierce, malicious, ignorant, and untractables: + 0:1 
‘The Basoon, properly: so. called, is. from iti ~ diate 
feet high, very strong built, witha thick body and limbs, 
and canine teeth, much longer than:those of men. It:has 
large -callosities’ behind, which:are quite naked) and: :red. 
Its. tail. is crooked: and thick, and) about: seven or eight 
inches’ long. Its: snout, for:it can hardly be: called :a face. 
is long and thick, and on» each: side: of) its cheeks; it has a 
pouch, into which, when satiated with eating, it puts the 
remainder of its provisions. It is covered with long thick 
hair, of a reddish brown colour, and pretty uniform over the 
whole body. It walks more commonly upon all-fours than 
upright, and its, hands as well as its feet are armed with long” 
aa claws, instead of the’ broad round nails of the ape 
kin | 
An animal thus thea for strength, and furnished with 
dangerous weapons, is, found, 1 in fact, to be one of the most 
formidable of the savage ‘race in those countries where it is 
bred. It appears, in its, native woods, to be impelled by two 
opposite passions; a hatred for the males of the human’ 
species, anda desire for women. Were we assured of these 
strange oppositions in its disposition from one testimony 
alone, the account might appear doubtful; but, as it comes. 
froma variety.of the most credible witnesses, we cannot, 1e- 
fuse our assent. From them, therefore,, we learn, that these, 
animals will often assail women in a body, and force them 
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into the' woods; where ‘they: keep! them against: their! will,’ and 
kill them when tefractory. ° From the Chevalier: Forbin’ we 
learn, that in Siam whole troops'of these will often sally forth 
from their forests, and attack a village, when they know’'the 
men are engaged it their rice harvest. They are’on such’ - 
occasions actuated as well by desire as by hunger’;:and°not 
only plunder the houses of whatever provisions’ they*can find, 

but endeavour to force the women. ' These, however; as the 
Chevalier humorously” ‘relates, not ‘at/alloliking either ‘the 
manners or the figure of the paltry gallants, ‘boldly stand on 
their defence, and with clubs,. or whatever: other arms they 
ean provide, instead of answering their: catesses, oblige: their | 
_ ugly visitors to’ retreat’; not, however,’ before’ they have 
damaged or Henao are wey sg eatable yioee can hag their 
hands on. ~~ 

- At the Cape of Good Hope, tiepa are léss fieestdlabley rat) 

to’ the best of their power, equally mischievous... ‘They are 
there under a sort of natural discipline, and go about what- 
ever they undertake with surprising skill ‘and’ regularity. 
_ When they set about robbing an orchard or‘a-vineyard, for 
they are extremely fond of ‘grapes, apples, and ‘ripe’ fruit, 
they do not go singly to work, but in large companies, and 
with preconcerted delibetation On these’ oceasions, a part 
of them enter the enclosure, while one is set to wateh. 

The rest stand without the fence, and form a'line' reaching 
all ‘the way ‘from “their ° fellows within,’to their ‘rendezvous 
without, which is generally in some’ craggy mountaiti’ 

Every thing being thus disposed, thé plunderers within ‘the 
orchard throw ‘the fruit to ‘those that-are' without as fast‘as’ 
they can gather it; or, if the wall or hedge be high, to 
those that sit on the top; and these hand the plunder to 
those next them on the other side. Thus the fruit is pitched 
from one to ‘another all along the line,’ till’ it’ is safely’ ‘de- 
posited at ‘their head-quarters. They catch’ it as” ‘readily 
as the most skilful tennis-player can‘a ball’; and while the 
business ‘is going forward, which ‘they conduct with great 
expedition, a most profound silence is observed among’ 
them. | Their sentinel, during this whole time,’ ‘continues 
upon the watch, extremely anxious arid attentive’; ‘but, if 
he perceives any one coming, he instantly’ sets ‘up’a: loud 
cry, and’ at this signal the whole company ‘scamper ‘off.’ 
Nor yet are ‘be at’ ni time willing to leave the place 
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empty-handed ;;for, if they) be itaaeti a bed of melons,’ 
for instance, they: go: off with.one in their mouths, one in 
their hands, and one.under theirarm.. If the pursuit is hot,; 
they drop first that from under their arm, then that from: 
their hand; and, if it be continued, they at last let fall that 
which they had hitherto kept in their mouths. 

_ The natives of the Cape often take the young of these 
animals, and,, feeding: them with sheep and. goat’s milk, 
accustom them to: guard their houses ;, which duty they 
perform with great, punctuality... ‘Those, however, _ that. 
have been brought into Europe, are headstrong, rude, and 
untractable. Dogs and cats, when they have done any 
thing wrong, will run off;  but.these seem careless and in- 
sensible of the mischief they do; ,and.I have. seen one of 
- them break a whole table of china, as it should seem by 
design, without appearing in the least conscious of having 
done amiss. It. was not, however;.in any respect. so for- 
midable as|that described by. Mr. Buffon, of which he gives 
the following description :—‘‘ It was not,” says he, ‘‘ ex-. 
tremely ugly, and yet it excited horror... It continually 
appeared in a state of savage ferocity, gnashing its teeth, 
flying at the spectators, and furiously restless.. It was obliged 
to be. confined in.an’' iron cage, the bars of which it so 
forcibly attempted to break, that. the spectators were struck, 
with apprehension... It was a ‘sturdy, bold animal, whose 
short. limbs .and powerful .exertions . shewed. vast. strength 
_and agility...The long hair with, which it was covered 
seemed to add. to. its apparent abilities ; which, . however, 
were in reality so great, that it could easily overcome a single 
man, unless armed... As to the rest, it for, ever. appeared. 
excited by that passion which renders. the, mildest animals. 
at intervals furious... Its lasciviousness. was. constant, and 
its satisfactions: particular. Some others also of the monkey 
kind shewed) the same degree of impudence, and particularly 
in the presence of women. but, as they were less in size, 
their petulance was less‘obvious, and their insolence more 
easily corrected.” 

But however violent the desires of these animals may be, 
they are not’ found ‘to.breed. in our.climate.. The female - 
brings forth usually but one at a time, which she carries in. 
her arms, , and’ in a peculiar manner clinging to her breast. 
As to the rest, these animals are not at all carnivorous ;_ 
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they principally feed upon fruits, roots, ‘and corn, and ‘gene- 
rally keep together in companies.’ The internal parts are 
more unlike those of man than of quadrupeds, ‘particularly 
the liver, which i is, like that of a dog, divided into six lobes. 

The lungs are more divided, the guts in general are ‘shorter, 
and the kidneys rounder and flatter. 

The largest of the baboon kind is the MANDRIL; an ugly 
disgusting animal, with a tail shorter than the former, 
though of a much larger stature, being from four to five feet 
high. The muzzle is still longer than that of the preceding, 
it is of a bluish colour, and strongly marked with wrinkles, 
which ‘give it a frightful appearance: But what renders 

it truly loathsome is, that from the nose'there is always 

seen issuing a’snot, which the animal takes care at: intervals 
to lick off with its tongue, and’ swallow! ‘It is a native 
of the Gold Coast; it is said to-walk more frequently erect 
than upon all-fours; and, when displeased, to weep like 
achild. ‘There was one of them shown in England some 
years ago. It seemed tame, but stupid, and had a method 
of opening its mouth and blowing at such as came. too 
near. 

The WANDEROW is a baboon rather less than the seed! 
with the body less compact and muscular, and the hinder 
parts seemingly more feeble. The tail is from seven to 
- eight inches long ; the muzzle’is prominent, as in the rest 
of this kind ; but what particularly distinguishes it, is ‘a 
large long white head of hair, together with a monstrous 
white beard, coarse, rough, and descending’; ; the colour of 
the rest of the body being brown or black.” As to the rest, 
in its savage state, it is equally fierce with the others ; but, 
with a proper education, it seems more tractable than most 
of its kind, and is vag seen in the woods of Ceylon and 
~ Malabar. 

_. The MAIMON of Buffon, which Edwards galls the PIGTAIL, 
is the last of the baboons, and in size rather approaches the 
monkey, being ‘no larger than a cat. Its chief distinction, 
besides its prominent muzzle, like a baboon, is in the tail, 
which is about ‘five or six inches long, and curled up ‘like 
that of a hog; ‘from which circumstance, peculiar to this 
animal,’ our English’ naturalist gave it'the name. It is‘a 
native of Sumatra, ‘and does not well éndure the rigours of 
our climate. Edwards,’ however, kept one of them a year in 
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London ;.. and another of them, happening, at the same time 
to be, exposed.in a show of beasts, he brought the two, exiles 
together, to see if.they would. claim or acknowledge; their 
kindred.;, The moment. they came into each ‘other's 'pre~ 
sence, | they testified their mutual sapiaebianey: ani anemmed 
quite transported at the interview. wo hitavedt b 
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si ey varieties. in “iiien darger, eribes of; sb monkey kind 
are’ but, few;.,in..the ape we have seen but four, and ‘in the 
baboon, about as, many... But, when we.come to the smaller 
class, the differences: among them. seem too tedious for. enu- 
meration.,.. These, as was. observed in the, beginning, are 
all: small in stature, : and with long tails, by/which they are 
distinguished. from the preceding, that -entirely,;want. the 
tail; or are Jarge,.and have, but a'short one. The. varieties 
in.the form and. colour, of dogs, or squirrels, is nothing to 
what. are found among monkeys of the smaller kind... Bos- 
man ,mentions above fifty sorts on the, Gold: Coast. alone, 
and Smith confirms the account. Condamine asserts that 
it would take up.a volume to describe the differences of 
these, to, be found along,.the, river Amazons; and. we are 
sure that every one of. these is very different from. those on 
the. African coast. Naturalists, however, have undertaken — 
to make a catalogue of their numbers; and they either 
transmit their descriptions from one to’ another,,or only. 
enumerate, those few that, have found. their way to Europe,» 
and. haye fallen within the narrow circle of their own ob-— 
servation. But, though it may be proper, enough: to de-' 
scribe. ii as fall under _notice,; it. is, certainly, wrong to 
offer a scanty, catalogue. as complete, and.to induce the 
reader to suppose he sees a picture of the whole group. of — 
these animals, when he is only presented with a small’ part 
of the number... Such, | therefore, .as are fond of the repu- 
tation, of adding new descriptions to the stock, of natural 
history, have here a wide,, though surely a barren, field. to 
enlarge in. and, they.will find, it no difficult matter, by ob- 
serving the, various. animals,of, this kind,,that: are! from time 
to time brought. from their native coasts|.to this, country, 
to indulge in.description, and to, ring, the changes ‘upon all 
the, technical; terms with which, this .most pleasing: s¢ience 
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is, obscured. and: rendered: disgusting. For my ‘own patt, ‘TP 
will spare, the, reader-and myself the trouble of entering’ into 
an) elaborate’ description’ of each ; content with “observin 

once more,’that, their numbers: are’ very great, and their dif- 
ferences very trifling: There is ‘searcely a country in’ the 
tropical climates that does not swarm with them, and scarcely 
a forest that is not inhabited by:a race’ of monkeys distinct 
from all others. Every different wood along ‘the coasts’ of 
Airica. may be considered ‘as a separate ‘colony of monkeys, 
differing from those of the next district in ‘colour; in’ size, 
and malicious mischief: It is»indeed ‘remarkable, that the 
monkeys of two cantons are never found to mix with each 
other, but rigorously to observe. a separation: each forest 
produces only its own; and these. guard their limits from 
the intrusion of all strangers: of adifferent race from them. 
selves. In this they somewhat resemble the human iHha 
bitants of the savage nations among whom ‘they are found; 
where the petty kingdoms are numerous, and their manners 
opposite.’ ‘There, in the extent of a few miles, the traveller 
is presented with men speaking different languages, profeas- 
ing) different religions, governed by different laws, and only 
resembling each other in their mutual/animosity) P 


In possession, of every forest where they reside, and’may be 
considered as the masters of the: place. Neither the’ tiger, 
nor the lion itself, will venture ‘to dispute’ the dominion, 
since these, from: the tops of trees, continually ¢arry’on 
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offensive war, and by their agility escape all possibility of 
pursuit... Nor have the birds less ta fear from their conti- 
nual.depredations ; for, as these harmless inhabitants’ of the 
wood usually build upon trees, the monkeys are for ever on 
the watch to find out and rob their nests; and such is their 
petulant delight in mischief, that they will fling their eggs 
against. the ground, when they want appetite or inclination 
to, devour them. ' | 
There is but one,animal in all the forest that ventures to 
oppose the monkey, and that is the serpent. The larger 
snakes are often seen winding up the trees where the mon- 
keys. reside ; and, when they happen to surprise them sleep- 
’ ping, swallow. them whole, before the little animals have 
time to make a defence. In this manner, the two most 
mischievous kinds ‘in all nature keep the whole forest be- 
tween them; both equally formidable to each other, and for 
ever employed in mutual hostilities. ‘The monkeys, in gene- 
ral, inhabit the tops of the trees, and the serpents eling to 
the branches nearer the bottom, and in this manner they are. 
for ever seen near each other, like enemies in the same field 
of battle. Seme travellers, indeed, have supposed that their 
vicinity rather argued;their mutual friendship, and that they 
united. in this manner to form an offensive league against 
all the rest.of animated: nature.* ‘* I have seen these mon- 
keys,” ‘says, Labat, ‘* playing their gambols upon those very 
branches on which the snakes were reposing, and jumping 
over them without receiving any injury, although the ser- 
pents of that, country were naturally vindictive, and always 
ready to bite whatever disturbed them.” ‘These gambols, 
however, were probably nothing more than the insults of an_ 
enemy that was conscious: of its own safety; and the mon- 
keys. might, have provoked the snake in the same manner as 
we often.see sparrows: twitter at a cat. However this be, 
the forest is generally divided between them; and these 
woods, which nature seems to have embellished with her 
richest magnificence, rather: inspire terror than’ delight, and 
chiefly. serve as retreats for mischief and» malignity. ° | 
.The,enmity, of: these animals to mankind ‘is’ partly ridi- 
culous, and partly: formidable.» They seem, says Le Compte 
and _others,)'to, havea peculiar instinct in discovering their 
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foes, and are perfectly skilled, when attacked, in mutually 
defending and assisting each other. When a traveller enters 
among these woods, they consider ‘him as an invader upon: 
their dominions, and all join to repel the intrusion. ‘At first 
they survey him with a kind of insolent curiosity. They 
jump from branch to branch, pursue him as he goes along, 
and make a loud clattering, to call the rest. of their com- 
panions together. They begin their hostilities by grinning; 
threatening, and flinging down the withered branches at 
him, which they break from the trees; they even take their 
excrements in their hands, and throw them at his head. 
Thus they attend him wherever he goes ; jumping from tree 
to tree with such amazing swiftness, that the eye can scarcely 
attend their motions. Although they take the most despe- 
rate leaps, yet they are seldom seen to come to the ground, 
for they easily fasten upon the branches that break their fall, 
and stick, either by their hands, feet, or tail, wherever they 
touch. If one of them happens to be wounded, the rest 
assemble round, ‘and clap their fingers into the wound, as if 
they were desirous of sounding its depth. If the blood flows 
in any quantity, some of them keep it shut up, while others _ 
get leaves, which they chew, and thrust into the opening : 
however extraordinary this may appear, it is asserted to be 
often seen, and to be strictly true. In this manner they 
wage a petulant, unequal war; and are often killed in numé 
bers before they think proper to make a retreat. This they 
effect with the same precipitation with which they at first — 
came together. In this retreat the young are seen clinging 
to the back of the female, with which she jumps away, seem- 
ingly unembarrassed by the burden. | 

_ The curiosity of the Europeans has, in some measure, ‘in- 
duced the natives of the places where these animals reside 
to catch or take them alive by every art they are able. The 
usual way in such case is to shoot the female as she ‘carries 
her young, and then both, ‘of course, tumble to the ground. 
But even this is not easily performed; for if the animal be not 
_ killed outright it will not fall; but clinging to some branch, 
continues, even when dead, its former grasp; and. remains 
on the tree where it was shot until it drops off by putrefat 
tion: in this.manner it is totally lost to the pursuer; for to 
attempt climbing the tree, to bring either it or the young 
one down, would probably be fatal; from the number of 
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serpents that are hid among the branches. For this reason’ 
the sportsman always takes care to aim:at the head; which, 
if he hits; the monkey-falls: directly to: the ground 5 ‘and: the 
young one comes idown: at ote sane: tai sie calc to: its) 
dead parent,.' | i 
~'Phe Europeans along the Meio a bos Citiwes often go. ces 
7 the woods) to shoot monkeys ; ; and nothing’ pleases the ne-_ 
groes tnore: than to. see those’ animals drop, against which 
they have the greatest animosity., They: consider:them, and 
not without: reason, as: the’ most: mischievous: and torment-. 
ingcreatures in the world); and are:happy to see their num- 
bers destroyed, upon a double account ; as well: because:they 
dread. their. devastations, as; because they: love: their flesh/ 
The. monkey, which is» always ‘skinned »before it is! eateny 
when served up ata: negro:teast, looks:so:like'a child, that 
an \European is shocked at the) very sight.. The natives, 
however, who-are not so’nice, devour it as one of the highest 
delicacies ;, and. assiduously.;attend our sportsmen.to. profit 
by, the spoil. .. But what they:arechiefly astonished at, is to 
see our travellers carefully taking thesyoung ones alive, while 
they leave them the old ones, that are certainly the most) fit 
to be eaten. ‘They cannot comprehend. what advantage can 
arise to us from educating or keeping a little animal, that, 
- by experience, they know, to \be equally fraught with tricks 
and anischief ;. some of them have even been ‘led ‘to suppose; 
that, with a. kindof perverse affection, we \love only. crea-. 
tures of the most mischievous kinds : and having seen: us 
often buy: young and tame monkeys, they have taken equal 
care to-bring rats to our factors, offering them for sale, and 
greatly ciseppolted at Hodaiig; no» aru for so hapefdy a 
coinmodity.* 5c 

» The » negroes. slashed irae aridgeke as’ saeeis greatest 
plague ;, ‘and, indeed, \they:do incredible: damage when they 
coinesin, companies: to lay) waste a: fieldvof Indian corn; or | 
ride, or aplantation, of sugar-canes. -'Phey: carry off as much 
as they are ables and they: destroy ten times more’ than they 
- bear aways: Their manher of plundering is pretty much like 
thatuof; the: baboons, already: mentioned, in a gardeny:: One 
of them stands sentinel iwpon) a. tree; | while the rest: are 
plunderings pegctuliyo miteh eatitimtshy wpa on ‘every side, 
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_ but particularly to that on which ‘there’ is’ thé’ great- 
est danger: in the mean time, the rest ‘of ‘the’ spoilers 
pursue their work with great: silence and assiduity; they 
are not contented with the first blade of corn, or the: first 
cane that they happen to lay their hands on; they first pull 
up such as appear most alluring to the eye; they turn it 
round, examine, compare it with others, and if they find 
it to their mind, stick it under one oftheir ‘shoulders: 
When in this manner they have got their‘load, they begin 
to think of retreating: but if it should happen ‘that’ the 
owners of the field ‘appear to interrupt their depredations; 
their faithful sentinel instantly: give notice by erying out, 
foup, houp, ‘houp ! which the rest perfectly understand, 
and all atonce throwing down: the corn they hold: in their 
left ‘hands, scamper off upon three legs, carrying: the -ré- 
mainder in’ the right... If they’ are: still hotly pursueds they 
then are content to. throw down their whole burden, ‘and to 
take refuge among their woods, on! the tops: of oem sper 
remain in perfect security, Og Yoh nodW 
Were we to give faith to whit: some ‘patiltons assure Us, 
of the government, policies, and) subordination ‘of: these 
animals, we might perhaps be taxed with credulity; but we 
have no reason to’ doubt that they are under a kind of dis- 
cipline, which they exercise among each other. | They are 
generally seen to keep together in companies, to march in 
exact order, and to obey the voice of some ‘particular chief- 
tain, remarkable: for his, size and. gravity.» One species’ of 
these, which Mr. Buffon calls: the OVARINE,' and which are 
remarkable for the: loudness and’ the! distinctness: of their 
voice, are still more so :for the: use to which ‘they convert 
it. ‘I have frequently been a witness,” says men 
‘of their assemblies and deliberations. Every day, ‘both 
morning and evening,’ thé»ouarines assemble in the woods 
to receive, instructions. |oWhen: »allicome together, one 
among the number takes; the highest place on: a: tree,’ and 
_ makes» a:signal with his hand to the rest: tovsit roundyin | 
order tochearken. As soon as he sees: them: ‘placed, s 
begins, his discourse, with so loud ‘a voice, and) yetvin» 
-mahner so. precipitate, that; to hear him at a ean 
one would think the whole company were crying outiat the 
same. itime: however, during. that time, one! only is speak- 
> ing and all the rest observe the most profound - ‘silence. 
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When this has done,:he'makes’a sign )with the hund for the 

rest to reply ; antd-at that instant: they raise their voices to- 

- gether, until: by another signal :ofithe jnand they are-enjoined | 

silence. ‘This they as readily ‘obey ; :till, at last,:the whole 

assembly breaks Ups. after eee a pay wae of the same 
preachment.” 

~The chief food of: the hisn iy anthetd is fruits, hes thle of YF 

trees, or succulent roots and plants. They all, like man, » 
_ seem fond gf sweets; and ‘particularly the pleasant juice of 
_ the palm-tree and the sugar-cane. . With these the fertile 
regions in which they are bred’ seldom :fail to ‘supply ‘them 5 
but when it happens that these fail, or that more nourishing 
food becomes, more agreeable, they eat imsects and. worms ;_ 
and sometimes, if near the:coasts, descend: to the? sea-shore; 
where they eat oysters, crabs, and shell-fish. « Their manner 
of managing an oyster is: extraordinary enough ; but it is too 
well attested to fail‘of our assent. /As the oysters in the tro- 
pical climates are generally: larger than with us, the monkevs, 
when they go to the sea-side, pick up a stone, and‘clap it 
between the,opening shells ; this prevents them from closing ; 
and the, monkey’ then eats the fish at his ease. They often 
also draw ¢iabs from the water, by putting their tail to the 
hole where that animal takes refuge, and the crab fastening 
upon jit, they twithdraw it with»a jerk, and thus (pull their 
prey upon shore. This habit of layig traps for other ani- 
mals makes them very cautious of being ‘entrapped them-= 
selves; and 1 am assured, by many persons of credit, that 
no snare, how nicely baited soever, will take the monkey of 
the West India islands; ‘for having been accustomed to the 
_eunning of man at apes its natural distrust to human | 
artifice. 

‘The pombe generally brings Bouth: on at 1s time, and 
sometimes ‘two. They care ravely''found ‘to -breed ‘when 
brought over’ into: Europe ;- but vot those that do, they ex- 
hibit a very striking! picture: of parental affection. ‘The male 
and female are? never otited) of fondling their young one: 
They instruct: it ‘with no little assiduity ; ; and often ‘severely 
correct. it, if stubborn, or! disinclined to profit by: their 
example: they hand at from one to the other; .and when 
the male) has done shewing ‘his regard, ‘the female, takes 
her turn. When wild in:the woods, the female, ‘if :she 
happens to have two, carriés one om her back, and the other 
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in her arms: that on her back clings very closely, clasping 
its hands round her neck, and its feet about her middle: 
when she wants to suckle it, she: then; alters their’ position ; 
and that which has’ been «fed ‘gives: place to the other; 
which she takes in her arms. It often happens that she is, 
unable to leap from:one tree to another, when thus loaden 3. 
and upon such occasions their dexterity is very surprising. 
The whole family form a kind of chain, locking tail in tail, 
or hand in hand, and one of them holding the branch above, 
- the‘rest. swing down, balancing to and fro, like a pendulum, 
until the undermost is: enabled to: catch hold of the lower 
branches of some neighbouring tree. ‘When the hold. is 
fixed below, the monkey lets go that which was above, and 
thus comes undermost in turn; but, creeping up along the 
chain; attains the next branches, like the rest; and thus 
- they all take: possession of the tree, without ever coming to ‘ 
the ground. * yi 3 
' «When in ‘a state of domestic tameness, those animals are 
very amusing, and often fill’ up a vacant hour, when other — 
entertainment is wanting. There are few that are not ac- 
quainted with their various mimicries, and their capricious 
feats of activity. » But itis'generally in company with other ” 
animals of a more’simple disposition that their ‘tricks and 
superior instincts are shown; they: seem to take a delight 
in tormenting them ; and I’ have seen one’ of them amusing” 
itself for hours together, in imposing upon: the gravity of a 
cat. Erasmus tells us of -a large monkey, kept iby. Sir 
_ Thomas More, that, one day diverting itself in his garden, — 
where some tame rabbits were kept, played several of its 
usual pranks among them, while the rabbits scarcely well 
knew what to make of their new acquaintance: in the 
Inean time, a weasel, that came for very different ‘purposes - 
than those of entertainment, was seen peering about the. 
place in which the rabbits were fed, and: endeavouring ‘to. 
make its way, by removing aboard that closed their hutch. 
While the monkey saw no’ danger, it: continued a ‘calm 
spectator of the enemy’s effort; but just when, by long 
labour, the weasel had effected its purpose, :and had’ re= 
moved the board, the ‘monkey stept in,“ and, with the 
utmost dexterity, fastened it again im dts ‘placesoand: the 
disappointed weasel. was too “much ono to renew? its: 
operations. Yo this Iwill only add» what Father Oarh,*in 
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_his history ‘of Angola, assures'us’to;be true. In that horrid 
country; where he went to convert the savage natives to 
Christianity, and met with) nothing but distress and disap- 
pointment’; «while his health was totally impaired by the 
raging /heats ofthe climate, his patience exhausted: by the 
obstinacy:of the, stupid: natives, and his. little provisions: 
daily. plundered, without redress, in such an. exigency | he 
. found imore faithful. services from the monkeys: than the 
men; these he had taught: to attend ‘him, to guard him 
whilst sleeping, against thieves and: tats, to. comb his head, 
to fetch his’ water; and:he-asserts, that they were even ‘more 
tractable than the ‘human inhabitants of the place. It is — 
indeed» remarkable, that,in those countries where the’ men 
ave’ most barbarous: and? stiipid; the: brutes: are most active — 
and sagacious." It'is:in' the torrid! tracts, inhabited by bar- 
barians, that such-various animals are’ found: with instinct 
so nearly approaching reason. The savages, both of Africa: 
and America, accordingly suppose monkeys to be men ; idle, 
slothful;;rational beings; capable of speech and, conver-: 
sation ;: but apetimetehy dumb, for fear of being eomapelleds to 
labour. 

As of as savages, thosé of Agric are the most brutal, so, 
of all countries, the monkeys of Aftica ‘are ithe most expert 
and entertaining. The monkeys of America/are, in general, 
neither: so: sagacious nor: so “tractable, nor is 'their form ‘so’ 
nearlyapproaching that of man. «\/The’ monkeys of the new 
continent; maybe very easily distinguished from. those.of 
the old, by three marks. hose’ of the’ ancient continent 
are universally found to havea naked callous substance 
behind,,upon which they sit; which those: of America are 
entirely without: those also of the ancient continent have’ 
the nostrils differently, formed, more resembling those: of 
men, the holes: opening downward; whereas ithe: American 
‘monkeys have them opening on each side : those’ of the. 
ancient ‘world, have ‘pouches on each. side the jaw, ihto 
which they put their provisions ; which: those of America 
are without: lastly, none ofthe monkeys .of the: ancient 
continent hang by the tail, which matty! of the, American 
sorts are known. to do. By. these marks the’ monkeys of - 
either continent may be. readily distinguished from each 
other, and | prized accordingly. The, African monkey, as 
I am assured, requires’a longer’ education, and more. cor- 
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rection, than that of America; but it is at last found capable 
of more various powers of imitation, and shews a greater 
degree of cunning and activity. 

Mr. Buffon, who has ‘examined this race of imitative be- 
ings with greater accuracy than any other naturalist. before 
him, fakes but nine species of monkeys belonging to’ the 
ancient continent ; and eleven belonging to the new. To 
all these he gives the names which they go by in their respec- 

tive countries ; which, tindoubtedly, is the method least lable 
.to error, and the most proper for imitation. 

Of the monkeys of the ancient continent, the first he! de- 
scribés is the MACAGUO; somewhat resembling a baboon in 
size, strength of body, and a hideous wrinkled visage: it 

_ differs, however, in having a very long tail, which is covered 
‘with tufted hair. It is a native of Congo. 

The second is the patas, which is about the same size 
with the former; but differs in having a longer’ body, and 
a face less hideous: it is particularly remarkable for. the 
colour of his hair, which is of a red, so brilliant, that the 

animal looks as if it were actually painted. It is usually. 
brought from Senegal; and by some called the red i 
monkey. 

The third of the ancient continent is the MaLBROUK ; of 
which he supposes the monkey which he calls the BONET 

CHINOIs to be a variety. |The one} is remarkable for a long 
tail, and long beard; the other, for a eap of hair that covers 
the crown of the ery from whence it takes the name. 
Both are natives of the East Indies; and the Bramins, who-. 
extend their charity to all the brute creation, have hospi- 
tals for such of them as happen to be sick, or otherwise 
isabled. 

- The fourth of this kind is the MaNGABEY; it may be dis- 
tinguished from all others by its eye-lids, which are naked, 

‘and of a striking whiteness. It is a native of Madagascar. 
The fifth is the MONA, or the CEPHUS of the ancients: it 
18 distinguished by its colour, which is variegated with black 
and red; and its tail is of an ash colour, with two white spots. 
on each side at its insertion. It is a native of the northern — 
parts of Africa. 

The sixth is the caLLiTRIX, or GREEN MONKEY Of St. 

lago 5 ‘distinguished by its beautiful green eolour on the back, 
‘ its white breast and belly, and its black face. 

voL. 1.—37-38.- 8 © 
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The seventh. is the moustoc, or WHITE ‘NOSE; distin- 
gushed by the whiteness of its lips, from whence it has | 
received its name, the rest of the face being of a deep blue. 
It is a native of the fools Coast, and a acs beautiful little _ 


animal. 


«. The eighth i is ae TALAPOIN; and. may be distinguished 
as well by its beautiful variety of green, white, and yellow 


- hair, as, by that under the eyes being of aqgreater length 


than the rest.” It is supposed to be a native of Africa and 
the East. 

. The ninth and last ‘of the monkeys of the ancient conti-- 
nent, is the pouc, so called in Cochin-China, of which coun- 
try it is a native.’ The douc seems to unite the characters 

of all the former together: with a long tail, like the monkey ; 
of a size as large as the baboon; and. with a flat face like the 


“ape: it even resembles the ho aaa monkeys, in having no 


callosity on its posteriors. Thus it seems to form the shade 
by which the monkeys of one continent are linked with those 
of the other. 

Next come the monkeys of the new continent; abiehe as 
has been said, differ from those of the old, in ao make of 


’ their nostrils, in their having no. callosity on their posteriors, 


and in their having no pouches on each, side of the jaw. 
They differ also from each other, a part of them making no 
use of their tails to hang by;.while others of them have the _ 
tail very strong and muscular, and serving by way of a fifth 
hand to hold by. .Those with muscular holding: tails, are 
called SAPAJOUS 5 those with feeble useless tails, are called 
sacoins. Of the sapajous there are five sorts: of thes sa-. 
goins there are six. 

The first of the sapajous is the WARINE, or the BRAZILIAN 
GUARIBA. This monkey is as large as a fox, with black.long 
hair, and remarkable for the loudness of its voice. | It is the 
largest of the monkey kind to be found in. America. 

The second is the coatr; which may be distinguished 
from the rest by having no thumb, and. consequently but 


four fingers on the two fore-paws. The tail, however, sup- 


plies the defects. of the hand; and with this «the animal. 


‘slings iui from one tree to another, with ineiprsing; 


rapidity. - ‘ori 
~The ih is the SAJOU ; ‘idistinguisteds fr ‘om, ‘the rest tal the e 
sapajous by its yellowish flesh: coloured face. : 
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The fourth is the sar. It is somewhat larger than the 
sajou, and has a broader muzzle. It is called also the 
BEWAILER, from its peculiar manner of jamenting” when 
either threatened or beaten. | 

The ‘fifth and last of the sapajou kind, or monkeys that 
hold by the tail, is the samart, or AURORA}; which is the 
smallest and most beautiful of all. It is of a fine orange 
colour, with two circles of flesh round the eyes. It is a very 
tender, delicate animal, and held in high price. 3 

Of the sagoins with feeble tails there are six kinds. The 
first and the largest is the saKI, or CAGUI; so remarkable 
for the length of the hair on its tail, that it has been often 
termed the FOx-TAILED MONKEY. It is of different S1Zes ; 
‘some being twice as large as others. 

The second of this kind is the ramatn; which is tically 
black, with the feet yellow. Some, however, are found all 
over brown, spotted with yellow. 3 

The third is the wistitr; remarkable for the large tufts 
of hair upon its face, and its annulated tail. | 

The fourth is the MARIKINA; with a mane round the née) 
anda bunch:of hair at the end ‘of the tail, like a lion. 

The fifth is called the prncu ;. with the face of a beautiful. 
black; and white hair that dacuends on each side of the face, 
like that of man, v 

The last, least, and. most beautiful of all, is the MICO, an 
animal tao curiously adorned not to demand a particular de- 
scription; which is thus given of it by Mr. Condamine:— 
“« That,” says he, ‘‘ which the governor of Para made me 
a present of, was the only one of its kind that was seen 
in the country. The hair on its body was of a beautiful sil- 
ver colour, brighter than that of the most venerable human 
hair; while the tail was of a deep brown, inclining to black-' 
ness. It had another singularity more remarkable than the 
former; its ears, its cheeks, and lips, were tinctured with so 
“bright a vermilion, that one could scarcely be led to suppose 
that it was natural. “I kept it a year; and it was still alive 
when I-made this description of it, almost within sight of. 
the coasts of France’: all I could then do was to preserve it 
In ‘spirits of wine, which might serve to keep it in such a 
state as to shew that I did not in the least exaggerate in my: 
cesabktian. : 
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‘ OF THE MAKI. 


Tas last of the monkey kind are the makies ; which msi 
no other pretensions to be placed in this class, except that 
of having hands like the former, and making use of them to 
climb trees, or to pluck their food. Animals of the hare 


‘kind, indeed, are often seen to feed themselves with their 


fore-paws, but they can hold nothing in one of them singly,’ 
and are’ obliged to take up whatever they eat in both at 
ence: but it is otherwise with the maki; as well as the 
monkey kinds, they seize their food with one hand, pretty 
much like a man, and grasp it with great ease and firmness. 
The maki, therefore, from this conformation in its hands 
both before and behind, approaches nearly to the monkey 
kind; but in other respects, such as the make of the snout, 

the. Scant of the ears, and the parts. that. distinguish the, 
sexes, it entirely differs from them. There are many dif- 
ferent kinds of these animals; all varying from each other 
in colour or size, but agreeing in the human-like figure of 
their hands and feet, and in their long nose, which some- ’ 
what resembles that of a dog.’ As most of these are bred 
in the depths of the forest, we know little more concerning 
them than their figure. - Their way of living, their power of 
pursuit and escape, can only be supposed, from the analogy 


_ of their conformation, somewhat. to resemble those of the 


monkey. i 

The first of this kind is the Mococo; a beautiful animal, 
about the size of a common cat, but the body and limbs” 
slenderer, and of a longer make. It has a very lorg tail, 
at least double the length of its body; it is covered with 
fur, and marked ‘alternately with broad rings of black and 
white. But what it is chiefly remarkable for, besides the 
form of its hands and feet, is the largeness of its eyes, which | 
are surrounded with a broad black space; and the length of 
the hinder legs, which by far exceed those before. When 
it sleeps, it brings its nose to its belly, and its tail over its 
head, When it plays, it uses a sort of galloping, with its 
tail raised over its back, which keeps continually in motion. 
The head is covered with dark ash-coloured hair; the back 
and sides with a red ash-colour, and not so dark as on the 
head; and the whole glossy, soft, and delicate, smooth to 
the touch, and standing almost upright like the pile of velvet. 
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It is a native of Madagascar; appears to be a harmless 
_ gentle animal ; and though-it resembles the monkey in many 
respects, yet it has neither its malice nor its mischief: 
nevertheless, like the monkey, it seems to be always, in 
motion; and moves, like all four-handed animals, in an 
oblique direction, 

A second of this kind, which is s also a native of Madégas: 
car, is the MONGOZ; which is less than the former ; with a 
soft glossy robe, but a little curled. The nose also is thicker 
than that of the mococo; the eyes are black, with orange- 
coloured circles round the pupil; and the tail is of one uni- 
form colour. As to the rest, it is found of various colours; 
some being black, others brown; and its actions somewhat 
resemble those of a monkey. 

The vari is much larger than either of the former ; its 
hair is much longer, and it has a kind of ruff round the 
neck, consisting of very long hair, by which it may be easily 
distinguished from the rest. It differs also in its disposition, 
which is fierce and savage; as also in the loudness of its 
voice, which somewhat resembles. the pearing of the lion. - 
‘This also is a native of Madagascar. 

‘To this tribe we may refer a little four- handed animal, 
of the island of Ceylon, which Mr. Buffon calls the tort; 
very remarkable for the singularity of its figure. This is, 
of all other animals, the longest in proportion to its size ; 
having nine vertebrae in the loins; whereas other quadru- 
peds have only seven.* The body appears. still the longer 
_by having no tail. In other respects, it resembles those of 
the Maki kind; as well in its hands and feet, as in its snout, 
and in the glossy qualities of its hair. It is about the size 
of a squirrel; and sABhEAS to be a tame, harmless little 
animal. | 


OF THE OPPOSSUM, AND ITS KINDS. 


"To these four-handed animals of the ancient continent, 
we may add the four-handed animals of the new, that use 
their hands like the former, as well as their tails, and that 
fill up the chasm between ‘the monkey tribe and the lower. 
orders of the forest. As the Maki kind, in some measure; 


* Buffon, vol. XXvi. p. 274. 
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seemto unite the fox ‘and ‘the monkey in their figure and 
size,'so these seem to unite the monkey and the rat. They 
are all less thanthe former; they have long tails, almost 
bare of hair; and their fur, as well as their shape, seems to 
place them near the rat kind. Some have accordingly 
ranked them in that class; but their being four-handed is 
a sufficient reason for placing them in the rear of the 
monkeys. 4 

The first, anid the most remarkable of this. tribe is the 

OPPOssUM, ‘an animal found both in North and South Ame- 

rica, of the size of'a small cat. The head resembles that of 
a fox; it has fifty teeth m all, but two great ones in the 
imidst like those of a rat. \ The eyes are little, round, clear, 
lively, and placed ifpriete® the ears are long, broad, and | 
transparent, like those of the rat kind; its tail also in- 
‘creases the similitude, being round, long, a little hairy in 
the beginning, but quite naked towards the end. The fore- 
legs are short, ‘being about three inches long; while those 
behind are: about four. The feet are like hands, each 
having five toes or fitigers with white crooked nails, and 
rather longer behind than before. But it is particular in’ 
this animal, that the thumb on the hinder legs wants a nai ; 
whereas the fingers are iurnished with clawed nails as 
usual, 

But that which distinguishes this animal from all others, — 
and what has'excited the wonder of mankind for more than 
two centuries, is the extraordinary conformation of its belly, 
as it is found to have a false womb, into which the young, 
when brought forth in the usual manner, creep, and conti- 
nue “for some days longer, to lodge and suckle securely. 
This bag, if we may so call it, being one of the most extra- 
ordinary things in natural history, 1 requires a more minute 
description. . Under the belly of the female is a kind of 7 

‘or opening, of about; three inches long; ‘this’ opening 
composed of a skin, which makes a bag internally, that, ig | 
covered.on the inside with hair, and in this bag are the teats 
of the female ; and into it the young, when brought forth, 
retire, either to suckle or to escape from danger. ‘This bag 
has:a power of opening and shutting, at the will of the ani- 
‘mal ;.and this is performed by means of several muscles, and 
two hotter that are fitted for this purpose, and that are pecu- 
'jiar to this anime only. These bones are placed aeae the 
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0s pudis,- to which they are joined at’ the base; they are 
- about two inches long, and grow smaller. and smaller to 
their extremities: These support the muscles that serve to 
open the bag, and give them a fixture. To these muscles 
there are antagonists, that serve in the same manner to shut 
the bag; and this they perform so exactly, that in’ the 
living animal the opening can scarcely be discerned, except 
when the sides are forcibly drawn .asunder, The inside’ of 
this bag is furnished with glands that exude'a musky sub- 
stance, which communicates to the flesh of the animal, and 
_renders*it unfit to be eaten. It is not to be ‘supposed that 
this is the place where the young are conceived, as some 
have been led to imagine; for the oppossum has another 
womb, like that of the generality of animals, in which gene- 
ration is performed in the ordinary manner. ‘The bag we 
~have been describing may rather be considered as a supple- 
mental womb. In the real womb, the little‘ animal is partly 
brought to perfection ; in the ordinary one, it receives'a kind 
of additional incubation ; and acquires, at last, strength 
enough to follow the dam wherever she goes.. We have 
_many reasons to suppose that the young of this animal are 
all brought forth prematurely, or before they have acquired 
that degree of perfection which is.common in other qua- 
drupeds. The little ones, when first produced, are in a 
manner but half completed; and some travellers assert, that 
_ they are at that time not much larger than flies. We are 
assured also, that immediately on, quitting the real womb 
they creep into the false one; where they continue fixed to 
the teat, until they have strength sufficient to venture once 
more into the open air, and share the fatigues of the parent. 
Ulioa assures us, that he has found five of these little crea- 
tures hidden in the belly of the dam three days after she was 
dead, still alive, and all clinging to the teat with great avi- 
dity. Itis probable, therefore, that upon their first entering 
the false womb, they seldom stir out from thence; but when 
more advanced, they venture forth several times in the day, 
and at last seldom make use of their retreat, except in cases 
- of necessity or danger. Travellers are not agreed in their 
accounts of the time which these animals take to continue in 
the false womb; some assure us they remain there for‘ seve- 
*ral weeks; and others, more precisely, mention a month. 
During this period of strange gestation there is no difficulty 
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dm opening the bag in which they are concealed ; they may 
be:reckoned, examined, and handled, without much incon- 
venience ; for they keep fixed to the teat, and cling ‘there as 
firm as if they made a part of the body of the animal that 
bears them. When they are grown stronger, they drop 
from the teat into the bag in which they are contained; and, 
at last find their way out, in search of ‘more copious sub- ; 
sistence. Still, however, the false belly serves them for a 
retreat, either when they want to sleep or to suckle, or when 
they are pursued by an enemy. ‘The dam, on such ocea+ 
sions, opens her bag to receive them, which they enter, 

——_++—_—_———_——Pars formidine turpi | 

Scandunht rursus equum et nota conduntur in alvo. 


The oppossum, when on the ground, is a slow, helpless 
animal; the formation of its hands are alone sufficient to 
shew its incapacity of running with any degree of swiftness ; 
but, to counterbalance this inconvenience, it climbs trees 
with great ease and expedition.* It chiefly subsists upon 
birds; and hides among the leaves of the trees to seize them 
by surprise, It often also hangs by the tail, which is long and 
muscular; and in this situation, for hours together, with the | 
head downwards, it keeps watching for its prey. If any 
lesser animal, which it is able to overcome, passes under- 
neath, it drops upon it with deadly aim, and quickly devours 

it. By means of its tail, the oppossum also slings from one 
tree to another, hunts insects, escapes its pursuers, and pro- 
vides for its safety. It seems to bea creature that lives 
upon vegetables, as well as animal substances, roots, sugar- 
canes, the bark, and even the leaves of trees. It is easily 
tamed, but it is a disagreeable domestic, as well from its — 
stupidity and figure as its scent, which, however fragrant im 
small quantities, fails not to be ungrateful when copiously: 
supplied. . ay a 

An. animal greatly resembling the former, is the MAR- 
MOSE, which is found in the same continent. It seems only 
td differ in size, being less; and, instead of a bag’ to receive 
its young, has only two longitudinal folds near the thighs, 
-within» which the young, which are prematurely brought 
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forth, as in the last instance, continue to suckle. “The young 
of these, when first produced, are not above the size of a 
bean; but continue sticking to the teat, until they have 
arrived at greater maturity. ! 

The CAYOPOLIN is somewhat larger thadi tHe fatten and. 
a good deal resembling it in habits and figure, except that 


_ its snout is more pointed, its tail longer in proportion, and 
its colour different, being of an ash, somewhat inclining to 


~~ yellow ; however, I should suppose it to be only a variety of 
the former. — 
To this number we may add the PHILANGER, so called by 


’ Mr. Buffon; a good deal resembling the former, but distin- 


guished by the fashion of its hinder hands+ ; the thuntb ‘and 
fore-finger being joined together, except at the extremities. 
This animal i is about the size of a rat, and has,’ gai also 
y some, been called the RAT OF SURINAM. 

The last animal of this class is called, by Mr. Buffon, 
the TaRSIER. This extraordinary little animal résémbles 
_ the former, in having four hands, and a long tail; but it 
~ differs very much in the extreme length of its hinder Tégs; 
which are longer than the rest of its whole body. ‘The 
bones of that part of the foot called the ¢arsws, are likewise 
so very long, that from thénce the animal has received its 
name: the tail is naked in the middle, and hairy only at both 
extremities: its hair is woolly, soft, and of a deep ash-colour. 
As to the rest, it is unknown from what country this animal 
was’ brought; but ‘the naturalist from whom we have its 
description, supposes it to be a native of America. | 

- From this. généialdescription of four-handed animals, we 
perceive what few" advantages the brute creation derive from 


those organs, that, in man, are employed to-so many great 


_and useful purposes. ‘The being able to pluck their food 
from the trees, the capacity of clinging among the branches, 


and at'most of converting one of those branches into awea- _ 


pon of” offence, are the highest stretches of their sagacity, 
and the only‘use their hands have hitherto been employed 
in ;; and yet some superficial men have asserted; that the 
hands alone are sufficient to vindicate the dominion of man- 
. kind over other animals; and that much of his boasted rea- 
son, is nothing more than the result of his happier confor- 
‘mation: however, were this so, an ape or a monkey would, 

in some instances, be more rational than we; their eC. 
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are smaller, and, in some of them, more finely oie than 
ours. ‘To what a variety of purposes might they not be em- 
‘ ployed, if their powers were properly exerted! Those works 

' .which we, from the largeness of our fingers, are obliged to 
go clumsily about, one of these could very easily perform | 
with the utmost exactness ; and if the fineness of the hand | 
assisted reason, an ape would be one of the most reasonable 
beings in the creation. But these admirably formed machines, 
are almost useless both to mankind and themselves; and 
contribute little more to the happiness of animal life than 
the paws of the lowest quadruped. /They are: supplied, in- 
deed, with the organs ; but they want the mind to put them 
into action: it is that reasoning principle alone, with which - 
man has been endowed, that can adapt seemingly opposite — 
causes to concur in the same general design ; and even where ~ 
the organs are deficient, that can supply their place, by the 
intervention of assisting instruments. -Where reason. pre-_ 
vails, we find that it scarcely matters what the organs are 
that give it the direction; the being- furnished with ‘that 
- principle still goes forward. steadily, and uniformly ——— 
ful; breaks through every obstacle, and becomes master of 
_every enterprise. I have seen.a man without hands or legs 

* convert, by practice, his very stumps to the most conve- 
nient purposes ; and with these clumsy instruments perform 
the most astonishing feats of dexterity. We may, therefore, 
conclude that it is the mind alone that gives a master to the- 
creation; and that, if a bear or a horse were endowed. with © 

_ the same intellects that have been given to man, the hard- . 
ness of a hoof, or the awkwardness of a paw, would be no’ 
obstacle to their advancements in the arts of POTN, or at 
social felicity. 


[Nearly allied to the last kind, in having a KeuleR for the security of 
its young, but differing in many other particulars, is the Kancuroo, a 
native of New Holland, first discovered by Captain Cook in the i . 
1770. Its size is at least that of a full-grown sheep; but there is a re- 
markable disproportion in its shape, the head and neck being very small, 

- while the lower parts gradually dilate to a very great size: the fore-legs 
are hardly nineteen inches long, while the hinder ones measure. three 
feet nine inches : accordingly, this animal’s pace consists of vast springs - 
or bounds, said.to exceed nine feet in height and twenty in length. The 
tail is of such great. strength as to be able to break a man’s leg at a sin- 
gie blow. The young ones (of which the female is said to have only 
one at a time) at first hardly exceed an inch in length, and in the early 
periods of their growth reside entirely within the pouch of the dam. 
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CHAP. II. 


OF THE pe NE 


~ — 


HaAvING gone through the description of those quadru- 

' peds that, by resembling each other in some striking parti- 
cular, admit of being grouped together, and considered un- 
der one point of view, we now come to those insulated sorts 

_ that bear no similitude with the rest, and that to be dis- 

- tittetly described must be separately considered. 

‘The foremost of, these, and in every respect the- noblest 
quadruped in nature, is the Elephant, not less remarkable 

_ for its size than its docility and understanding. All histo- 
-Ylans concur in. giving it the character of the most sagacious 
animal next to man; and yet, were we to take our idea of 
its capacity from its outward appearance, we should be led 
» to conceive very meanly of its abilities. ‘The elephant, at 
-. first \ view, presents the spectator with an enormous mass of 
flesh that seems scarcely animated. ~ Its huge body, covered 
~ with a callous hide, without hair; its large mis-shapen legs, 
that seem scarcely formed for motion ; its little eyes, large 
— ears, and long trunk; all give it an air of extreme stupidity. 
But our prejudices will soon subside when we come to 
* examine its history ; they will even serve to increase our sur- 
_* . prise, when we consider the various advantages it derives 
_ from so clumsy a conformation. — , 
*.* "The elephant is seen from seven to aa less ‘ite fifteen be 
feet high. Whatever care we take to imagine a large ani- 
mal before-hand, yet the first sight of this huge creature 
never fails to strike us with astonishment, and in some mea- 
sure to exceed our idea... Having been used to smaller ani- 
- mals, we have scarcely any conception of its. magnitude ; ; for 
..a moving column of flesh, fourteen feet high, is an object so 
utterly different from those we are constantly presented with, 
that to be conceived’ it must be actually seen. Such, I own, 
I. were the suggestions that naturally arose to me when I first 
saw this animal, and yet for the sight of which I had taken 
_._eare to prepare my imagination. I found my ideas fall as 
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re + They feed on vegetables, drink by lapping, and burrow under ground. 
The Rat Kanguroo differs from the above, being only about the size of 
'- a rabbit, and is far less elegant and pleasing. } 
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short of its real size as they did of its real figure ; neither the 
pictures I had seen, nor the deseriptions I had read, giving 
me adequate conceptions of either. 

It would, therefore, be impossible to give an idea of this 
animal’s. figure by a description; which, even assisted” by 
the art of the engraver, will but. confusedly. represent the 
original. In general, it may be observed, that the forehead 
is very high and rising, the ears very large and dependent, 
the eyes extremely small, the proboscis or trunk long, the 
body round and full, the back rising in an arch, and the — 
whole animal short in proportion to its height. ‘The feet _ 
are round at the bottom; on each foot there are five flat. 
horny risings, which seem to be the extremities of the toes; 
but do not appear outwardly. The hide is without. hair, 
full of scratches and scars, which it receives in its passage 
through thick woods and thorny places. At the end of the 
tail there is a tuft of hair, a foot and half long. The female 
is less than the male, and the udder is between the fore- -legs. 
But a more accurate, as well as a more entertaining descrip-- 
tion of the parts, will naturally occur in the a of. their 
uses. 

Of all quadrupeds, the faces is the strongest, as well 
as the: largest; and. yet, in a state of nature, it is neither 
fierce nor formidable.* _ Mild, peaceful, and brave, it never . 
abuses its power or its strength, and only uses its force for 
its own protection, or that of its community. In its native 
deserts, the elephant is seldom seen alone, but appears to be 
a social, friendly creature. The oldest of the company con- 

- ducts the band; that which is next in seniority brings up the 
rear. The young, the weak, and the sickly, fall into the 
centre ; while the females carry their young, and keep them ~ 
from falling by means of their trunks. - They maintain this’ 
order only in dangerous marches, or when they desire to feed 
in cultivated grounds ; they move with less, precaution in the 
forests and solitudes; but without ever separating, or re- 
moving so far asunder as to be incapdble of lending each 
other any requisite assistance. Nothing can be more for- 
midable than a drove of elephants, as they appear at a dis- 
tance in an African landscape ; wherever they march, the — 
forests seem to fall before them ; in their passage, they bear 


“* I have extracted the greatest. part of this wth, sous from Mr. 
Buifon. Where I add, I mark with commas, “ thas." 
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down the branches upon which they feed; and if they enter 
into an enclosure, they destroy all the labours of the hus- 
bandman in a very short time. Their invasions are the 
more disagreeable, as there is no means of repelling them ; 
since it would require a small army to attack the whole drove 
» when united. It now and then happens that one or two is 
found lingering behind the rest, and it ts against these that 
the art and force of the hunters are united; but an attempt 
to molest the whole body would certainly be fatal. They 
go forward directly against him who offers the insult, strike 
him with their tusks, seize him with their trunks, fling him 
into the air, and then trample him to pieces under their 
feet. But they are thus dreadful only when offended, and do 
‘no manner of personal injury when suffered to feed without 
interruption, It is even said that they are mindful of inju- 
ries received; and when once molested by man seek all 
occasions for the future to be revenged ; they smell him with 
their long trunks at a distance; follow him with all their 
speed upon the scent; and though slow to appearance they 
are soon able to come up with and destroy him. : 

‘In their natural state they delight to live along the side 
of rivers, to keep in the deepest vales, to refresh themselves 
‘in the most shady forests and watery places. They cannot _ 
live far from the water; and they always disturb it before 
they drink. They often fill their trunk with it either to cool 
that organ, or to divert themselves by spurting it out like a 
fountain. ‘They are equally distressed by the extremes of 
heat and cold; and to avoid the former, they frequently take 
shelter in the most obscure recesses of the forest, or often 
plunge into the water, and even swim from the continent 
into islands some leagues distant from the shore. 

Their chief food is of the vegetable kind, for they loathe 
all kind of animal diet. When one among their number 
happens to light upon a spot of, good pasture, he calls ‘the 
rest; and invites them to share in the entertainment; but it 
must be very copious pasture indeed that can supply the 
necessities of the whole band. As with their broad and heavy 
feet they sink deep wherever they go, they destroy much 
more than they devour; so that they are. frequently obliged 
to change their quarters, and to migrate from one country to 
another. - The Indians and negroes, who are often incom- 
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moded by such visitants, do all they can to keep then) away, 
making loud noises, and large fires round their cultivated 
grounds: but these precautions do not always succeed; the 
elephants often break through their fences, destroy their 
whole harvest, and overturn their little habitations. When 
they have satisfied themselves, and trod down or devoured: 
whatever lay in their way, they then retreat into the woods 
in the same orderly manner in which they maple their 
irruption. 

Such are the habits of this salina conantaiad in a social 
light ; and if we regard it as an individual, we shall find its — 
powers still more extraordinary. With a very awkward ap- 
pearance it possesses all the: senses in great perfection, and 
is capable of applying them to more useful purposes than 
‘any other quadruped. ‘The elephant, as we observed, has 
-very small eyes, when compared to the enormous bulk of 
‘its body. But though, their*minuteness may at first sight 
appear deformed, yet, when we come to examine them, 
they are seen to exhibit a variety of expression, and to dis- 
cover the various sensations with which it is moved. It 
turns them with attention and friendship to its master; it 
seems to reflect and deliberate ; and as its passions slowly 
succeed each other, their various iil aa are estinetly 
Seehy Ki 

The elephant is not less, remarkable for the excellence of 
its hearing. Its ears are extremely large, and greater in pro- 
portion than even those of an ass. They are usually de- 
pendent; but it can readily raise and move them. — They 
serve also to wipe its eyes, and to protect them against the 
‘dust and flies that might otherwise incommode them. It 
appears delighted with music, and very readily learns to beat 
time, to move in measure, and even to join its voice to the 
sound of the drum and the trumpet. : 

This animal’s sense of smelling is not only exqineney but 
it is in.a great measure pleased with the same odours that 
delight mankind. The elephant gathers flowers with great 

pleasure and attention ; it picks them up one by one, unites 
~ them into a nosegay, and seems charmed with. the. perfume. 
The orange-flower seems to be particularly grateful, both to 
its sense of taste and smelling ; it strips the tree of all its 
verdure, and eats every part of it, even to the banches 
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themselves. It seeks in the meadows the most odoriferous 
plants to feed upon; and in the woods it prefers the cocoa, 
the banana, the palm, and the sago-tree, to all others. As 
the shoots of these are tender, and filled with pith, it eats 
not only the leaves and the fruits, but even the branches, the 
trunk, and the whole plant to the very roots. 

But it is in the sense of touching that this animal excels 
all others of the brute creation, and perhaps even man him- 
self. The organ of this sense lies wholly in the trunk, which 
is an instrument peculiar to this animal, and that serves it 
for all the purposes of a hand. The trunk is, properly speak- 


ing, only the snout lengthened out to a great extent, hollow 


like a pipe, and ending in two openings, or nostrils, like 


those of a hog. An elephant of fourteen feet high has the | 


trunk about eight feet long, and five feet and a half in cir- 


~cumference at the mouth, where it is thickest. It is hollow 


all along, but with a partition running from one end of it to 
the other ; -so that though outwardly it appears like a single 


- pipe, it is inwardly divided into two. ‘This fleshy tube is 


¥ 


, 
> 


composed of nerves and muscles, covered with a proper skin 


of a blackish colour, like that of the rest of the body. It is 


capable of being moved in every direction, of being length- 
ened and shortened, of being bent and straightened ; so pliant 
as to embrace any body it is applied to, and yet so strong 
that nothing can be torn from the gripe. To aid the force 
of this grasp, there are several little eminences, like a cater- 
pillar’s feet, on the underside of this instrument, which, 
without doubt, contribute to the sensibility of the touch, as 
well as to the firmness of the hold. Through this trunk the 


animal breathes, drinks, and smells, as through a tube; and. 


at the very point of it, just above the nostrils, there is an 
extension of the skin, about five inches long, in the form of 
a finger, and which, in fact, answers all the purposes of one; 


for, with the.rest of the extremity of the trunk, it is capable - 


of assuming different forms at will; and consequently of be- 
ing adapted to the minutest objects. By means of this, the 
elephant can take a pin from the ground, untie the knots of 


a rope, unlock a door, and even write with a pen. ‘‘ I have 


myself seen,” says Aélian, ‘‘ an elephant writing Latin cha- 
racters on a board, in a very orderly manner, his keeper only 
shewing him the figure of each letter. While thus em- 
ployed, the eyes might be observed studiously cast down 
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upon the writing, and exhibiting an appearance of great skill 
and erudition.” It sometimes happens that. the object: is 


too large for the trunk to grasp ; in-such a case the elephant _ 


make use of another expedient, as admirable as any of the _ 


former. It applies. the’ extremity of the trunk to the surface 
of the object, and, sucking up its’ breath, lifts and sustains 
such a weight as the air in that:case is capable of keeeping 
suspended. In this manner:this instrument is useful in. 


most of the purposes of life; it is an organ of smelling, of — 


touching, and of suction; it not only provides for. the ani- 
mal’s necessities and comforts, but it also serves for its orna- 
ment and defence. | | EY 
But, though the elephant be thus admirably supplied by 
its trunk, yet, with respect to the rest of its conformation, it ~ 
is unwieldy and helpless. The neck is so short that it can” 
searcely turn the head,-and myst wheel round in order to 
discover an enemy from behind, | The hunters that attack: it 
upon that quarter generally thus escape the effects of its in-- 
dignation ; and find time to renew their assaults while the 
elephant is turning to face them. The legs are, indeed, not 
so inflexible as the neck, yet they are very stiff, and bend not. 
without difficulty. Those before seem to be longer than the 
hinders but, upon being measured, are found to be some- 
thing shorter.’ The joints, by which they bend, are nearly 
in the middle, like the knee of a man; and the great bulk 
which they are to support makes their flexure ungainly. 
While the elephant is young, it bends the legs to lie down 
or to rise; but when it grows old, or sickly, this is not per- 
formed without human assistance, and it becomes, conse- 
quently, so. inconvenient, that the animal chooses to sleep 
standing. 'The feet, upon which these massy columns are 
supported, form a base scarcely broader than the legs they 
sustain. ‘They are divided into five toes, which are covered” 
beneath the skin, and none of which appear to the eye; a 
kind of protuberance like, claws are only observed, which vary 
in number from three to five. ‘The apparent claws vary ; the 


internal toes are constantly the same: ‘The sole of the foot — 


is furnished with a skin as thick and hard as horn, and which 
completely covers the whole under-part of the foot. 


To the rest of the elephant’s incumbrances may be added — 


it enormous. tusks, which are unserviceable for chewing, 


and are only weapons of defence.” These, as the animal — 
Be cee ; 
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grows old, become so heavy, that, it is sometimes obliged to 
make holes in the walls of its stall to rest them in, and ease 
itself of the fatigue of their support. It is well known to 
what an amazing size these tusks grow; they are two in 
number, proceeding from the upper jaw, and are sometimes 
found above six feet long.. Some have supposed them to be 
rather the horns than the teeth of this animal; but, besides. 
their greater similitude to bone than to horn, they have been 
indisputably found to grow from the upper jaw, and not 
from the frontal. bones, as some have thought proper to 
_assert.* Some also have asserted, that these tusks are shed 
in the same manner as the stag sheds its horns; but it is 
very. probable, from their solid consistence, and from their 
accidental defects, which often appears to be the effect of a 
slow decay, that they are as fixed as the teeth of other ani- 
mals are generally found to be. - Certain it is that the ele- 
phant never sheds them in a domestic state, but keeps them 
till they become inconvenient. and encumbersome to the last 
degree. An account of the uses to which these teeth are 
applied, and the manner of choosing the best ivory, belongs 
rather to a history of the arts than of nature. | 
This animal is equally singular in other parts of its econ- 
formation ; the lips and the tongue in other creatures serve 
to suck up and direct their drink or their food; but in the 
elephant they are totally inconvenient for such purposes ; 
and it not only gathers its food with its trunk, but supplies 
itself with water by the same means. When it eats hay, as 
I have seen it frequently, it takes up a small wisp of it. with 
the trunk, turns and shapes it with that instrument for some 
time, and then directs it into the mouth, where it is chewed 
by the great grinding-teeth, that are large in proportion to 
_the bulk of the animal, ‘This. pacquet, when chewed, is 
swallowed, and never ruminated again, as in. cows or sheep, 
the stomach and intestines of this creature more resembling 
those of a horse. Its manner of drinking is equally extra- 
ordinary, For this purpose the elephant dips the end of its 
trunk into the water, and sucks up just as much as fills that 
great fleshy tube completely. It then lifts up its head with 
the trunk full, and turning the point into its mouth, as if it 
intended to swallow trunk and all, it drives the point below 


* See Mr. Daubenton’s description of the skeleton of this animal, 
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the opening of the wind-pipe. The trunk being in this 
position; and still full of water, the elephant then blows 
strongly into it at the other end, which forces the water it 
contains into the throat; down which it is heard to pour 
with a loud gurgling noise, which continues till the whole is 
blown down. From this, manner of drinking some have 
been led into an opinion that the young elephant sucks with 
its trunk, and not with its mouth; this, however, is a fact 
which no traveller has hitherto had an opportunity of seeing, 
and it must be referred to some future accident to deter- 
mine.* | ps Hotes oe 28 - 
The hide of the elephant is as remarkable as any other 
part. It is not covered over with’ hair, as in the generality 
of quadrupeds, but is nearly bare. Here and there indeed a 
few bristles are seen growing in the scars and wrinkles of the 
body, but very thinly scattered over the rest of the skin; but 
in general the head is dry, rough, and wrinkled, and re- 
_ sembling more the bark of an old tree than the skin of an 
animal. This grows thicker every year; and by a constant. 
addition of substance, it at length contracts that disorder well 
known by the name of the elephantiasis, or Arabian leprosy ; 
a disease to which man, as well as the elephant, is ‘often sub- 
ject. In order to prevent this, the Indians rub the elephant 
with oil, and frequently bathe it, to preserve its pliancy. To 
the inconveniences of this disorder 1s added another, arising 
from the great sensibility of those parts that are not callous. 
Upon these the flies settle in great abundance, and torment | 
this animal unceasingly ; to remedy which, the elephant tries. 
all its arts; using not only its tail and trunk in the natural 
manner to keep them off, but even takes the branch of a tree, 
‘or a bundle of hay, to strike them off with. When this fails, 
it often gathers up the dust with its trunk, and thus covers 
all the sensible places. In this manner it has been seen to 
dust itself several times a day, and particularly upon leaving — 
the bath. » , bs HER yk 
- Water is as necessary to this animal as food itself. When 
in a state of nature, the ‘elephant rarely quits the banks of 
* The young elephant, it is now known, does not suck by the trunk, 
but by the mouth only, as in all other quadrupeds; during which the 
trunk of the young is-thrown back over the head. It is, however, highly 
remarkable, if what is related be true, that they do not attach them- 


selves to their dams in particular, but suck indiscriminately the females 
of the whole herd . 
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the river, and often stands in. water “up to the belly. Ina - 


state of servitude, the Indians take equal care tg, provide a” 
proper supply ; they wash it with great address; they give it — 


all the conveniences for lending assistance to itself; they 
smooth the skin with a pumice-stone, and then rub it over 
with oils, essences, and odours. a 

It is not to be wondered at that an animal furnished with 


so many various advantages, both of strength, sagacity, and 


obedience, should: be taken into the service of man. - We 
accordingly find that the elephant, from time immemorial, 
has been employed either for the purposes of labour, of war, 
or of ostentation ; to increase the grandeur of easterf"princes, 
or to extend their dominions. We have hitherto been de- 


scribing this animal in its natural state; we now come to. 


consider it in a different view, as taken from the forest, and 
reduced to human obedience. We are now to behold this 
brave harmless creature as learning a lesson from mankind, 
and instructed by him in all the arts of war, massacre, and 
devastation. We are now to behold this half-reasoning 


animal led into the field of battle, and wondering at those 


tumults and that madness which he is compelled to increase. 
The elephant is a native of Africa and Asia, being found nei- 
ther in Europe nor America. In Africa he still retains his 
- natural liberty. The savage inhabitants of that part of the 
world, instead of attempting to subdue this powerful creature 
to their necessities, are happy in being able to protect them- 
‘selves from his fury... Formerly, indeed, during the splen- 
dour of the Carthaginian empire, elephants were used in 
their wars; but this was only a transitory gleam of human 
power in that part of the globe; the natives of Africa have 
long since degenerated, and the elephant is only known 
among them from his devastations. However, there are no 
elephants in the northern parts of Africa at present, there 
being none found on this side of Mount Atlas. It is beyond 
the river Senegal that they are to be met with in great num- 
bers, and so down to the Cape of Good Hope, as well as in 
the heart of the country. In this extensive region they ap- 
pear to be more numerous than in any other part of the 


world. They are there less fearful of man: less retired into - 


the heart of the forests, they seem to be sensible of his im- 
pornce and ignorance; and often come down to-ravage his 


ittle labours. | They treat him with the same haughty dis- . 


» 
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, dain which heyy *e to other animals, atid consider him 


as a rmisghievous 
openly. 

But although these animals are most plentiful in Africa, 
it is only in Asia that the greatest elephants are found, and 


tle being, that” neh to oppose them 


rendered subservient to human command. In Africa, the — 


largest do not exceed ten feet high; in Asia they are found 
from ten to fifteen. Their price increases in proportion to 
their size; and ‘when they éxceed a certain bulk, like es 
their value then rises as the fancy is pleased to estimate. 

The ee are entirely kept for the service of princes; 
and are maintained with the utmost magnificence, and atthe 
greatest expense. ‘he usual colour of the elephant, is ‘a 


“dusky black, but some are said to be white; and the price 


of one of these is'inestimable.. Such a one ig peculiarly ap- 


propriated for the monarch’s own riding; "he is kept in & — 


palace, attended by the nobles, and almost adored by the 
people.* ‘Some have ‘said that ‘these white elephants are 


larger. than the rest; others assert that they are less ; ; “and | 


still others ‘entirely doubt their ‘existence. 


As the art of war is buat very little improved in Asia, het : 


are few princes of the East who do not procure and main- 
tain as many elephants as they are able, and place great con- 


fidence on their assistance in an engagement. For this pur-. ” | 


pose they are obliged to take them wild in their native forests, 


“and tame them; for the elephant never breeds in a state of | 
‘servitude. It is one of the most-striking peculiarities in this 
extraordinary creature, that his generative powers totally fail 
‘when he’comes under the dominion of man} as if he seemed 


unwilling to propagate a race of slaves 'to increase the pride 


‘of ‘his conqueror. ‘There is, perhaps, no other quadruped 


that will not breed in its.own native climate, if indulged with 


thein will copulate in every climate. The ‘elephant alone 
thas never been:‘seen to breed and-though ‘he has been 
reduced under the obedience of man for ages, the duration 


: of pregnancy in the female ¢ still remains a secret. Siac oh 


%»P. Minseat Marie: Agel PB Pp, Taehard, 

+ Multis persuasum est elephantem: non brutorum sed -hominum more 
coire. Quod retro mingit non dubitatur. Sed ipse vidimarem hujusce 
speciei, in nostri regis stabulis, super femellam itidem ‘inclusam quadru- 
pedum more ‘silientem, pene paululum incurvato sed sufficienter recto. 
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‘a moderate share of freedom; and ‘we fkststd that many of © 
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indeed, ‘asserts, that she wbcttemonye s with young; that, ° 
she continues to suckle her young for thee yeass, and that’ : 


she brings forth but one at a time: but he does not inform 
us of the manner in which it was possible for him to have his 


information. From authorities equally doubtful, we learn, 


that the little one is about as large as a wild boar the instant 
it is brought forth; that its tusks do not yet appear ; but 
that all the rest of its teeth are apparent; that at the ageof 
six months, it is as large as an ox, and its tusks pretty well 
grown ; and that it continues in this manner, for near thirty. 
years, advancing to maturity. All’ this is coe but 
It is certain that, in order to recruit the numbers which are 
consumed in war, the princes of the East are every year 
obliged to send into the forests, and to use various methods 
to procure a fresh supply. Of all these numerous bands, 
there is not one that has not been originally wild; nor one 
that has not been forced into a state of subjection. Men 
themselves are often content to propagate a race of slaves, 
that pass down in this wretched state through successive 
generations : but the elephant, under subjection, is unalter- 
ably barren ; perhaps from some physical causes, which are 
as yet unknown. | | ? 


The Indian princes having vainly endeavoured to multiply 


the breed of elephants, like that of other animals, have been 
at last content to separate ‘the males from the females, to 
prevent those accesses of desire, which debilitated without 
multiplying the species. In order to take them wild in the 
woods, a spot of ground is fixed upon, which is surrounded 
with ‘a strong pallisade. ‘This is made of the thickest and 
the strongest trees; and strengthened by cross bars, which 
give firmness to the whole. ‘The posts are fixed at such 
distances-from each other that a man can easily pass be- 
‘tween them ; there being only one great passage left open, 
through which an élephant can easily come; and. which 
is so contrived as to shut behind, as soon as the beast is 
~ -entered. ‘To draw him into this enclosure, it 1s necessary 
first to find him out in the woods; anda female elephant 
is conducted along into the heart of the forest, where it is 


“obliged by its keeper to cry out for the male. The male | 


‘vety readily answers’ the ery, and hastens to join her ; which 
the keeper. perceiving, obliges her -to retreat, still repeating 
the same cry, until: she leads the animal into the enclosure 


~ 
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ready described, which. shuts the moment he is entered. 
Still, hewewer, the female proceeds calling and. inviting, 
while the male proceeds forward-in the enclosure, which 
grows narrower all the way, and until the poor animal finds 
himself completely shut up, without the power of either 
advancing or retreating ; the female in the mean time being 
let out by a private way, which she has been previously 
aceustomed to. The wild elephant, upon seeing himself 
entrapped in this manner, instantly attempts to use violence ; 
and, upon seeing the hunters, all his former desires only 
turn to fury. In the mean time, the hunters, having fixed 
him with‘cords, attempt to soften his indignation, by throw- 
ing buckets of water upon him in great quantities, rub- 
bing the body with leaves, and pouring oil down his ears. 
Soon after, two tame elephants are brought, a male and a 
female, that caress the indignant animal with their trunks ; 
while they still continue pouring water to refresh it. At 
last a tame elephant is brought forward, of that number 
which is employed in instructing the new-comers, and an 
officer riding upon it, in order to shew the late -captive that 
it has nothing to fear. - The hunters then open the -enclo- 
sure; and while this creature leads the captive along, two 
more are joined on either. side of it, and these compel it 
to submit. It is then tied by cords to a massy pillar, pro- 


vided for that purpose, and suffered to remain in that 


position for about a day and a night, until its indignation 
be wholly subsided. The next day it begins to be some-. 


what submissive; and in a fortnight is completely tamed 


like the: rest. The females are taken when accompanying 
the males ; they often come into these enclosures, and they. 
shortly after serve as decoys to the rest. But-the method 
of taking the elephant differs, according to the abilities 
of the hunter: the negroes of Africa, who hunt this animal 
merely for its flesh, are content to take it in pit-falls; and . 


‘often to pursue it in the defiles of a mountain, where it 


cannot easily turn, and so wound it from behind till it~ 


falls. | 


The elephant, when once tamed, becomes the most gen- 


‘tle and obedient of all animals. It soon conceives an at- 


tachment for the person that attends it, caresses him, obeys 


him, and seems to anticipate his desires. Ina short time it 
begins to comprehend several of the signs made to it, and ~ 
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even the different sounds of the voice it*perfectly dist: 
a 


guishes the tone of command from that of anger or appro 

bation, and acts accordingly. It is seldom deceived in its 
master’s voice; it receives his orders, with attention, and 
executes them with prudence, eagerly, yet without precipi- 
tation. All its motions are regulated, and its actions seem 
to partake of its magnitude; being grave, majestic, and se- 
cure. It is quickly taught to kneel down, to receive its rider; 
it caresses those it knows with its trunk; with this salutes 
such as it is ordered to distinguish, and with this, as with a’ 
hand, helps to take up a part of its luad. It suffers itself to 
be arrayed in harness, and seems to take a pleasure in the 


finery of its trappings. It draws either chariots, cannon, or 


shipping, with surprising strength and perseverance; and 
this with a seeming satisfaction, provided that it be not 
beaten without a cause, and that its master appears pleased 
with its exertions. 

_ The elephant’s conductor is usually mounted upon its neck, 
and makes use of a rod of ‘iron to guide it, which is some- 
times pointed, and at others bent into a hook. With this 
the animal is spurred forward when dull or discbedient ; but, 
in general, a word is sufficient to put the gentle creature into 
motion, especially when it is acquainted with its conductor. 
This acquaintance is often perfectly necessary; for the ele- 
phant frequently takes such an affection to its keeper, that it 
will obey no other; and it has been known to die for grief, 
when, in some sudden fit of madness, it has killed its con- 
~ ductor. We are told, that one of these, that was used by 

the French forces in India for the drawing their cannon, was 
promised, by the conductor, a reward, for having performed 
some painful service; but being disappointed of its expec- 
tations, it slew him in a fury. The conductor's wife, who 
was a spectator ,of this shocking scene, could not restrain 
her madness and despair; but running with her two children 
in her arms, threw them at the elephant’s feet, crying out, 
that since it-had killed her husband, it might kill her and 
her children also. -The elephant, seeing the children at its 
feet, instantly stopped, and moderating its fury, took up the 
eldest with its trunk, and placing him upon its neck, adopted 
-him for its conductor, and obeyed him ever after with great 
" punctuality. ‘ ying aS eis aa SR 
But it is not for drawing burdens alone, that the ele- 
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phants are serviceable ‘i ‘in war; they. are often. brought into_ 


the ranks, and compelled to fight in the most: dangerous 
parts of the field of battle. There was a time, indeed, in 
India when they were much more used’ in war than at 
present. A century or two ago, a great part. of the de- 
pendence of the general was upon the number and the ex- 
pertness of his elephants; but.of late, since war. hasbeen. 
contented to ‘adopt fatal. instead of formidable ‘arts, the 
elephant is little used, except, for drawing cannon, or 


‘transporting provisions.’ ‘The princes of the country are 
_ pleased to keep a few for ornament, or for the:' purposes 


of removing their seraglios: but they are seldom led into a 
field of battle, where they are unable to withstand the dis- 
charge of. fire-arms, and have often been found: to turn upon 
their employers.. Still, however, they. are;usedsin war, in 
the more remote parts of the East; in, Siam, in Cochin- 
China, in Tonquin, and Pegu. In all these places they 
not. only serve to swell the pomp of. state, being adorned 
with all the barbarian splendour that. those:countries can 
bestow, but they are actually led into the: field; of battle; 
armed before with coats of mail, and loaded .on the back 


each with a square tower, containing from five: combatants 


to seven. Upon its neck sits the conductor; who goads 
the animal into the thickest ranks, and. encourages it to 
increase. the devastation: wherever. it goes, nothing can 
withstand its fury it levels the ranks .with» its immense 


bulk, flings such as oppose it. into the air;-or crushes them 


to death under its. feet. In the meantime those who are 


placed upon its back, combat as from:an..eminence, and_ 


fling down. their weapons with double force, their weight 


being added to their velocity. Nothing, therefore, can be . 


more dreadful, or more irresistible, than such a moving 
machine, to men, unacquainted with the. modern arts of 
war; the elephant thus armed and conducted, raging in 
the midst of the field of battle, inspires more terror than 
even those machines that destroy at a distance, and’.are 


often most fatal when’ most unseen. ‘But this method of 


combating . is. rather formidable than effectual: polished 
nations have.ever been victorious over those semi-barbarous 
troops that have. called in the elephant to. their assistance, - 
or attempted to gain a victory by merely astonishing their 


opposers. ‘The Romans quickly learned the art of opening - 


* 
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their ranks to admit the elephant, and thus separating it 
from assistance, quickly compelled its conductors to ‘calm 
the animals’ fury, and to submit. It sometimes also hap- 
pened that the elephant became impatient of control; and, 
instead of obeying its conductor, turned upon those forces it 
was employed to assist. In ‘either case, there-was a great 
deal of preparation to very little effect, fora single elephant 
is known to consume as much, as forty men in a day. 

.At present, therefore, they are chiefly employed in carry- 
ing, or drawing burdens, throughout the whole Peninsula of 

India; and no animal can be more fitted by nature for this 
employment. ‘The strength of an elephant is equal to its 
bulk, for it can, with great ease, draw a load that six horses 
could not remove; it can readily carry upon its back three 
or four thousand weight ; upon its tusks alone it can support 
near a thousand: its force may also be estimated from the 
velocity of its motion, compared to the mass of its body. It 
can go, in its ordinary pace, as fast as a horse at an easy. 
- trot; and, when pushed, it can move as swiftly as a horse at 
full gallop. It can travel with ease fifty or sixty miles a day ; 
and, when hard pressed, almost double that distance. It 
may be heard trotting on at.a great distance ; it is easy also 
to follow it by the track, which is deeply impressed on the 
ground, and from fifteen to eighteen inches in diameter. 

In India they are also put to other very disagreeable offices ; 
for in some courts of the more barbarous princes they are 
used: as executioners: and this horrid task they perform 
with great dexterity: with their trunks they are seen to break 
every limb of the criminal at the word of command; they 
sometimes trample him to death, and sometimes impale him 
on their enormous tusks, as directed. In this the elephant 
is rather the servant of a cruel master than a voluntary 
tyrant, since no other. animal of the forest is so naturally 
benevolent and gentle; equally mindful of benefits as sensi- 
ble of neglect, he contracts a ‘friendship for his keeper, and 
obeys him even beyond his capacity. — “oe 

_ In India, where they were at one time employed in launch- 
ing ships, a particular elephant was directed to force a very 
large vessel into the water: the work. proved superior to its 
strength, but not to its endeavours; which, however, the 
keeper affected to despise. ‘‘ Take away,” says he, ‘ that 
lazy beast, and bring another better fitted for service.” The 
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poor animal instantly upon this redoubled its efforts, frac- 
tured its skull, and died upon the spot. . 

In Delhi, an elephant passing along the streets put his 

trunk into a tailor’s shop, where several people were at work. 
One of the persons of the shop, desirous of some amuse- 
- ment, pricked the animal’s trunk with his needle, and seemed 
highly delighted with this slight punishment. The elephant, 
however, passed on without any immediate signs of resent-_ 
ment; but coming to a puddle filled. with dirty water, he 
filled his trunk, returned to the shop, and spurted the con- 
tents over all the finery upon whieh the tailors were then 
employed. 
An elephant in Adsmeer, weiteh often passed through the 
bazar or market, as he went by a certain herb-woman, always 
received from her a mouthful of greens. . Being one day 
seized with a periodical fit of madness he broke his fetters, 
and running through the market, put the crowd to flight, 
and among others, this woman, who, in her haste forgot a 
little child at her stall. ‘The elephant recollecting the spot 
where its benefactress was accustomed to sit, took up the 
infant gently in its trunk, and conveyed it to a place of 
safety. 

At the Cape of-Good Hope it is customary to hunt those 
animals for the sake of their teeth. ‘Three horsemen, well 
mounted, and armed with lances, attack the elephant alter- _ 
nately, each relieving the other, as they see their companion 
pressed, till the beast is subdued... Three Dutchmen, bro- 
thers, who had made large fortunes by this business, deter- 
mined to retire to Europe, and enjoy the fruits of their 
labours ; but they resolved, one day before they went, to have _ 
a last chase, ‘by way of amusement: they met with their ~ 
game, and began: their attack in the usual manner: but, 
unfortunately, one of their horses falling, happened to fling 
his rider; the enraged elephant instantly seized the unhappy 
huntsman with his trunk, flung him up to a vast height in 
the air, and received him upon one of the tusks as he fell; 
and then turning towards the other two brothers, as if it 
were with an aspect of revenge and insult, held out to ehped 
the impaled wretch, writhing in the agonies of death. 

- The teeth of the elephant are what produce the great en- 
mity between him and mankind ;- but whether they are shed 
like the horns of the deer, or whether the animal be killed 
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to obtain them, is not yet perfectly known. All we have as 
yet certain is, that the natives of Africa, from whence almost 
all our ivory comes, -assure us that they find the greatest’ 
part of it in their forests; nor would, say they, the teeth of 
an elephant recompense them for their trouble and danger 
in killing it: notwithstanding, the elephants which are tamed 
by man are never known to shed their tusks; and from the 
hardness of their substance, they seem no way analogous td. 
deers’ horns. sa SENG Ne ee ae 

The teeth of the elephant are very often found in a fossil 
state. Some years ago, two great grinding-teeth, and part 
of the tusk of an elephant, were discovered at the deptii of 
forty-two yards in a lead-mine in Flintshire.* 

The tusks of the Mammoth, so often found fossil in— 
_ Siberia, and which are converted to the purposes of ivory, 
are generally supposed to belong to the elephant: however, 
the animal must have been much larger in that. country than 
it is found at present, as those tusks are often known to 
weigh four hundred pounds; while those that come from 
Africa seldom exceed two hundred and fifty. These enor- 
mous tusks are found lodged in the sandy banks of the Sibe- 
rian rivers; and the natives pretend that they belong to an. 
animal which is four times as large as the elephant. , 

There have lately been discovered several enormous skele- 
tons, five or six feet beneath the surface, on the banks of the 
Ohio, not remote from the river Miume, in America, seven 
hundred miles from the sea-coast. Some of the tusks are 
near seven feet long; one foot nine inches in circumference 
at the base, and one foot near the point; the cavity at the 
root or base nineteen inches deep. Besides their size, there 
are yet other differences: the tusks of the true elephant have 
sometimes a very slight lateral bend; these have a larger 
twist, or spiral curve, towards the smaller end: but the great 
and specific difference consists in the shape of the grinding- 
teeth ; which, in these newly found, are fashioned like the 
teeth of a carnivorous animal; not flat and ribbed trans+ 
versely on their surface, like those of the moderna elephant, 
but furnished with a double row of high and conie pro- 
cesses, as if intended to masticate, not to grind their food. 
A third difference is in the thigh-bone, which is of a great 


* Pennant’s Synopsis, p. 90 
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_ disproportionable thickness to that of the elephant ; atid his 
also some other anatomical variations. These fossil bones ‘ 
have been also found in Peru and the Brazils; and, when | 
cut and polished by: the workers in ivory, appear, in every 
respect, similar. It is the opinion of Dr. Hunter, that they 
must have belonged to a larger animal than the elephant ; 
and differing from it in being carnivorous. But as yet this 
formidable gréntiaie has avaitel our seinen ‘and, if indeed, 
such an animal exists, it is happy for man that it keeps ata 
distance; since what ravage might not be expected from a. 
creature endued with'thore thamthe strength of the elephant, 
and ” the rapacity of a tiger ! 


CHAP, III. 
OF THE RHINOCEROS. 


Next to the Blepbant the Rhinoceros is the most power- 
ful of animals. It is usually found twelve feet long, from 
the tip of the nose to the insertion of the tail; from six to _ 
seven feet high; and the circumference of its body i is nearly 
equal to its length. It is, therefore, equal to the elephant 
in bulk: and if it appears much smaller to the eye, the rea- 
son is, that its legs are much shorter. Words can convey 
but a very confused idea of this animal’s shape ; and yet 
there are few so remarkably formed: its head 1s furnished 
with a horn, growing from the snout, sometimes three feet 
and a half long; and but for this, that part would have the 
-appearance of the head of a hog; the upper lip, however, is 
much longer in proportion, ends in a point, is very pliable, 
serves to collect its food, and deliver it into the mouth: the 
ears are large, erect, and pointed; the eyes are small and 
piercing ; the skin is naked, rough, knotty, and lying upon 
the body in folds, after a very peculiar fashion: there are 
two folds very remarkable ; one above the shoulders, and . 
another over the rump: the skin, which is of a dirty brown 
colour, is so thick as to turn the edge of a scimitar, and to 
resist a musket-ball; the belly hangs low; the legs are short, 
strong, and thick, aha the hoofs divided into three parts, 
each pointing forward. | | 
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Such is the general outline of an animal that ‘appears . 
chiefly formidable from the horn growing from its snout ; 


and formed rather for war than with a propensity to engage. 


This horn is sometimes found from three to three feet and a 
half long, growing from. the solid bone, and so disposed as 
to be managed to the greatest advantage. It is composed 
of the most solid substance ;. and pointed so as to inflict the 
most fatal wounds. The elephant, the boar, or the buffalo, 
are obliged to strike transversely with their weapons; but 
the rhinoceros employs all his force with every blow ; so that 


the tiger will more willingly attack any other animal ‘of the 


=- 


forest, than one whose strength is so justly employed. In- 
deed, there is no force which this terrible animal has to 
apprehend: defended, on every side, by a thick thorny hide, 


which the claws of the lion or the tiger are unable to pierce, 


and armed before with a weapon that even the elephant does 


not choose to oppose. ‘The missionaries assure us, ‘that 
the elephant is often found dead in the forests, pierced with 
the horn of a rhinoceros; and though it looks like wisdom 
to doubt whatever they tell us, yet I cannot help giving cre- 
dit to what they relate on this occasion, particularly when 
confirmed by Pliny. The combat between these two, the 
most formidable animals of the forest, must be very dread- 
ful. Emanuel, king of Portugal, willing to try their strength, 
actually opposed them to each other; and the elephant was 
defeated. : 

_ But though the rhinoceros is thus formidable by nature, 
yet imagination has not failed to exert itself, in adding to 
its terrors.. The scent is said to be most exquisite ; and it is 
affirmed that it consorts with the tiger. It is reported also, 


that when it has overturned a man, or any other animal, it . 
- continues to lick the flesh quite from the bone with its 


tongue, which is said to be extremely rough. All this, 


however, is fabulous: the scent, if we may judge from 


the expansion of the olfactory nerves, is not greater than 
that of a hog, which we know to be indifferent; it keeps 
company with the tiger, only. because they both frequent 


watery places in the burning climates where they are bred; 


‘and as to its rough tongue, that is so far from the truth, 
that no animal of near its size has so soft a one. . “‘ I have 


often felt it myself,” says Ladvocat, in his description of this 


“ee 
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animal; ‘ it is smooth, soft, and small, like that of a dog ; 
ua to the feel it appears as if one passed the hand over vel- 

; L have often seen it lick a young man 's face who kept 
it, a both seemed pleased with the action.’ 

The rhinoceros which was shown at London in 1739, and 
described by Dr. Parsons, had been sent from Bengal. 
Though it was very young, not being above two years old, 
yet the charge of his carriage and food from India cost near 
a thousand pounds. It was fed with rice, sugar, and hay: 
it was daily supplied with seven pounds of rice, mixed with 
three Of sugar, divided into three portions ; it was given. 
great quantities of hay and grass, which it chiefly preferred ; 
its drink was water, which it took in great quantities. It 
was of a gentle disposition, and permitted itself to be touched 
and handled by all visitors, never attempting mischief, except 
when abused, or when hungry ;. in such a case there was no 


method of appeasing its fury but by giving it something to 


eat. When angry, it would jump up against the walls of its 
room with great violence, and made many efforts to escape, 
but seldom attempted to attack its keeper, and was always: 
submissive to his threats. It had a peculiar cry, somewhat 
a mixture between the grunting of a hog and the bellowing 
of a calf. 

The age of these animals is sab well known ; ; it is said by 
some, that they bring forth at three years old; and if we 
may.reason from analogy, it is probable they seldom live till 
above twenty. That which was shown in London was 
said by its keeper to be eighteen years old, and even at that 
age he pretended to consider it as a young one ; however, 
it. died shortly sess and that probably. in the course of 
nature. — 

The rhinoceros is a native of the deserts of Asia and 
Africa, and is usually found in those extensive forests that 
are frequented by the elephant and the lion. As it subsists 
entirely upon vegetable food it is peaceful and harmless 
among its fellows of the brute creation; but, though it 
never provokes to’ combat, it equally disdains to fly. It 1s 
every way fitted for war, but rests content in the conseious- 
ness of its security. It is particularly fond of the prickly 
branches of trees, and is seen to feed upon such thorny 
shrubs as would be dangerous to other animals, either to 
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gather or to swallow. The prickly points of these, however, 

may only serye to give a poignant relish to this animal’s 

. palate, and may answer the same grateful ends in seasoning 
its banquet that spices do’in heightening ours. 

In some parts of the kingdom of Asia, where the natives 
are more desirous of appearing warlike than shewing them- 
selves brave, these animals are tamed, and led into the field 
~ to strike terror into the enemy ; but they are always an un- 
manageable and restive animal, and probably more dan- 
gerous to the employers than those whom they are brought 
to oppose. 

The method of taking them is chiefly watching them, till. 
they are found either in some moist-or marshy place, where, _ 
like hogs, they are fond of sleeping and wallowing. They 
then destroy the old one with fire-arms ; for no weapons that 
are thrown by the force of man are capable of entering this 
animal’s hide. If, when the old one is destroyed, there hap- 
_ pens to be a cub, they seize and tame it: these animals are 
sometimes taken in pit-falls, covered with green branches, 
laid in those paths which the rhinoceros makes in going 
from the forest to the river side. 

There are some varieties in this ania” as in most others ; 
some of them are found in Africa with a double horn, one 
growing above the other. ‘This weapon, if considered in 
itself, is one of the strongest and most dangerous that nature 
furnishes to any part of the animal creation. ‘The horn is 
entirely solid, formed of the hardest bony substance, gTOW- 
ing trom the upper maxillary bone, by ‘so strong an apo- 
_ physe, as seemingly to make but one part with it.” Many 
are the medicinal virtues that are ascribed to this horn, when 
taken in powder ; but these qualities have been attributed to 
it without any real foundation, and make only a small part _ 

of the gprs fables which this eis animal has given — 
rise to. 
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CHAP. IV. 
‘THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


THE ‘Hippopotamus i is an animal as large, ad not less 
formidable, than the rhinoceros; its legs are shorter, and. 
its head rather more bulky than that of the animal last 
described. We have had but few opportunities in‘Europe | 
of examining this formidable creature minutely; its dimen- 
sions, however, have been pretty well ascertained, by a 
- description given us by Zerenghi, an Italian surgeon, who 
procured one of them to be killed on the banks of the river 
Nile. By his account’ it appears, that this. terrible animal, 
‘which chiefly resides in the waters of that river, is above 
seventeen feet long, from the extremity of the snout to the 
insertion of. the tail; above sixteen feet in circumference 
round the body, and above seven feet high: the head is near 
- four feet long, and above nine feet in circumference. |The 
jaws open about two feet wide, and the cutting-teeth, of . 
which it hath four in each jaw, are above a foot long. 

Its feet, in some measure, resemble those of the elephant 
and are divided into four parts. The tail is short, flat, and 
pointed; the hide is amazingly thick, and though not capa- 
ble of turning a musket-ball, is impenetrable to the blow of 

a sabre; the body is covered over with a few scattered hairs 
of a whitish colour.. The whole figure of the animal is 
something between that of an ox and a hog, and its cry is 
something between the bellowing of the one and the grunt- 
ing of the other. | 

“This animal, however, though SO “terribly furnished for 
war, seems no way disposed - to make use of its prodigious 
strength against an equal enemy; it chiefly resides at the - 
bottom of the great rivers and lakes of Africa, the Nile, the 
Niger, and the Zara; there it leads an indolent kind of life, 
and seems seldom disposed for action, except when excited 
by the calls of hunger. Upon such occasions, three or four 
of them are often seen at the bottom of a river, near some 
cataract, forming a kind of line, and seizing upon such fish 
as are forced down by the violence of the stream. In that 
element they pursue their prey with great swiftness and — 
perseverance ; they swim with much force, and remain at 
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the bottom for thirty or forty minutes, without rising to take 
breath. ‘They traverse the bottom of the stream, as if walk- 
ing upon land, and make a terrible devastation where they 
find plenty of prey. But it often happens, that this animal’s 
fishy food is not supplied in sufficient abundance ; it is then 
forced to come upon land, where it is an awkward and un- 
wieldy stranger; it moves but slowly, and as it seldom for- 
sakes the margin of the river, it sinks at every step it takes ; 
sometimes, however, it is forced by famine up into. the higher 
grounds, where it commits dreadful havock among the plan- 
tations of the helpless natives, who see their possessions de- 
stroyed, without daring to resist their invader. Their chief. 
method is by lighting fires, striking drums, and raising 
a ery to frighten it back to its favourite element ; and as 
it is extremely timorous upon land, they generally succeed 
in their endeavours. But if they happen to wound, or other- 
wise irritate it too closely, it then becomes formidable to all 
that oppose it: it overturns whatever it meets, ‘and brings 
forth all its strength, which it seemed not to have discovered 
before that dangerous occasion. It possesses the same in- 
'. offensive disposition in its favourite element, that it is found 
to have upon land; it is never found to attack the mariners 
in their boats as they go up or down the stream; but 
should they inadvertently strike against it, or otherwise dis- 
turb its repose, there is much danger of its sending them at 
once to the bottom. ‘‘ I have seen,” says a mariner, as we 
- find it in Dampier, “¢ one of these animals open its jaw, and 
seizing a boat between its teeth, at once bite and sink it to 
the bottom. . I have seen it, upon another occasion, place 
itself under one of our boats, and, rising under it, overset it, 
with six men who were in it; who, however, happily re- 
ceived no other injury.” Such is the great strength of this 
animal ; and from hence, probably, the imagination has been 
willingly to match it in combat against others more fierce, 
and equally formidable. ‘The crocodile and shark have been 
said to engage with it, and yield an easy victory; but-as the 
shark is only found at sea, and the hippopotamus never ven- 
tures beyond the mouth of fresh-water rivers, it is most. pro- 
bable that these engagements never occurred ; it sometimes 
~ happens, indeed, that the princes of Africa amuse themselves 
with combats, on their fresh-water lakes, between ‘this and 
other formidable animals; but whether the rhinoceros or | 
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the crocodile are of this number we have not. been particu- 
larly informed. If this animal be attacked on land, and find- 
ing itself incapable of vengeance from. the. swiftness of its ~ 
enemy, it immediately returns to the river, where it plunges 
in head foremost, and, after a short time, rises to the sur- 
face, loudly - bellowing, either to invite or intimidate the 
enemy ; but though the negroes will venture to attack the 
shark or the crocodile in their natural*element, and there de- 
stroy them, they are too well apprised of the force of the 
hippopotamus to engage it; this animal, therefore, continues 
the uncontrolled master of the river, and all others fly irom 
its approach, or become an easy prey. 

As the hippopotamus lives upon fish and vegetables, so it 
is probable the flesh of terrestrial animals may be equally 
grateful: the natives of Africa assert, that it has often been 
found to devour children and other creatures that it was able 
to surprise upon land; yet, as it moves but slowly, almost 
every creature, endued with a common share of swiftness, is 
able to escape it; and this animal, therefore, seldom ven- 
tures from the river side, but when pressed by. the necessities 
of hunger, or of bringing forth its young... 

The female always comes upon land to bring forth, and it 
_1s supposed that. she seldom produces above one at a time. 
Upon this occasion these animals are particularly timorous, 
and dread the approach of a terrestrial enemy; the instant 
the parent hears the slightest noise it dashes into the stream, 
and the young one is seen to follow it with equal alacrity. 

The young ones are said. to be excellent eating ; but the 
negroes, to whom nothing that has life comes amiss, find an 
equal delicacy in the old. Dr. Pococke has seen their flesh 
sold in the shambles like beef; and it is said that their 
breast, in particular, is as delicate eating as veal. .As for the 
rest, these animals are found in great numbers, and. as they 
produce very fast, their flesh might supply the countries 
where they are found, could those barbarous regions produce 
more expert huntsmen. It. may. be remarked, however, 
that this creature, which was once in such. plenty at the 
mouth of the Nile, is now wholly unknown in Lower Egypt, 


and is no where to be found. in that river, except above the — 
cataracts. : 
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. CHAP. V. : 
THE CAMELOPARD. i 


WenrE we to be teld of an animal so tall, that a man on 
horseback could with ease ride under its belly, without stoop- 
- ing, we should hardly give credit to the relation; yet of this: 
extraordinary size is the camelopard, an animal that inhabits: 
the deserts of Africa, and the accounts of which are so well 
ascertained, that we cannot deny our ‘assent to their autho- 
rity. It is no easy matter to form an adequate idea of this 

_ereature’s size, and the oddity of its formation. It. exhibits 
-. somewhat the slender shape of the deer, or the camel, but 
destitute of their symmetry, or their easy power of motion. 
‘The head somewhat resembles that of the deer, with two 
round horns, near a foot long, and which, it is probable, it . 
sheds as deer are found to do; its neck resembles that of a 
horse; its legs and feet*those of the deer, but with this 
extraordinary difference, that the fore-legs are near twice as 
long as the hinder. As these creatures have been found 
eighteen feet high, and ten from the ground to the top of 
the shoulder, so allowing three feet for the depth of the body, 
seven feet remains, which is high enough to admit a man 
mounted on a middle-sized horse. ‘The hinder part, how- 
ever, is much lower, so that when the animal appears stand- 
ing, and at rest, it has somewhat the appearance of a dog 
sitting ; and this formation of its legs gives it an awkward 
and a laborious motion, which, though swift, must. yet be 
tiresome. For this. reason the.eamelopard is an animal very 


rarely found, and only finds refuge in the most internal 


desert regions of Africa.. The dimensions of a young one, — 
. as they were accurately taken by a person who examined its. 
skin, that was brought from the Cape of Good Hope, were 

found to be as follow: the length of the head. was one foot. 
eight inches; the height of the fore-leg, from the ground to 
the top of the shoulder, was ten feet; from the shoulder to 
the top of the head was seven; the height of the hind-leg 
was eight feet five inches; and from the top of the shoulder - 

to the insertion of the tail was just seven feet long. | , 
~ No animal, either from its disposition, or its formation, 

~ seems less fitted for a state-of natural hostility; its horns 
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are blunt, and even knobbed at the ends ; its teeth are made 
entirely for vegetable pasture ; its skin is beautifully speckled 
with brown spots, upon a whitish ground ; ; 1t is timorous and 
harmless, and, notwithstanding its great size, rather flies 
from, than resists, the slightest enemy ; it partakes very much 
of the nature of the camel, which it se nearly resembles ; it 
lives entirely upon vegetables, and when grazing, is obliged 
to spread its fore-legs very wide in order to reach its pas- 
ture;* its motion is a kind of pace, two legs on each side 
moving at the same time, whereas in other animals they 
move transversely. It often lies down with its belly to the 
earth, and, like the camel, has a callous’ substance upon its 
breast, which, when reposed, defends it from injury. This 
animal. \ was known to the ancients, but has been very rarely 
seen in Europe. One of them was sent from the East to 
the Emperor of Germany, in the year 1559; but they have 
often been seen tame at Grand Cairo in, Egypt; and, Iam - 
told, there are two there at present. When ancient Rome 
was in its splendour, Pompey exhibited at one tirne no less 
than ten upon the theatre. It was the barbarous pleasure of 
the people, at that time, to see the most terrible, and the. 
most extraordinary animals, produced in combat against each 
other. The lion, the lynx, the tiger, the elephant, the hip- 
popotamus, were all let loose promiscuously, and were seen » 
to inflict indiscriminate destruction. 


* Later naturalists say, that this is a mistake, and assert, that as the 

neck is long and elegant, and exceeds the legs by at least four inches, 
besides the length of the head, it is evident that it can graze without 
difficulty, and is not obliged to kneel down: (as has been supposed), or 
spread seantler its iit for that purpose. 
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